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FoiiMKri ill early antiquity, anti crystallised during the barbarism 
of the middle ages, our cities, witli their narrow streets luul 
many-cornered houses, with the liercditary incoiiVenicnces and 
anomalies of their {irchitccturc, look often like so many labyrinths 
td‘ stone, ill Avhich clmuee* aioiio disposed the dwellings; but in 
St. Petersburg, the oilspring of a more enlightened age, every- 
thing is arranged orderly and conveniently: the streets are broad, 
the open spaces regular, and the houses room}’. 1'he fifty square 
versts destined for tlic Russian capital allowed every house a 
sufiicieiit extent of ground. In our old Gcrmuii towns, tall dis- 
torted huildiugs seem everywhere squeezing each other out of 
shape, and punting, as it were, for want of room to breathe in; 
whereas in St. Petersburg every house has an individuality of its 
own, and stands boldly forth from the mass. Yet St. Petersburg 
is anything but a picturesque city. All is airy and light. There 
is no shade about the picture, no variety of tone. Everything is 
so convenient, so good-looking, so sensibly arranged, and so very 
modern, that Canaletto would have found it liard to have ob- 
tained for his canvass a single poetical tableau such as would have 
presented itself to him at every corner in our German cities, so 
rich in contrasts, recollections, and variegated lil'c. The streets 
in St. Petersburg are so broad, the open places so vast, the arms 
of the river so mighty, that, large as the houses are in themselves, 
they arc made to appear small by the gigantic plan of the whole. 
'Phis elFcct is increased by the extreme flatness of the site on 
which the city stands. Ko building is raised above the other. 
Masses of architecture, w orthy of mountains for their pedestals, 
are ranged side by side in endless hnes. Kowhere gratified, 
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elevation or grouping, tlie ey'e^aVtdcrS or^r a inoin 
nous sea of undulating ])alaccs. 

Tht sameness of aspect is at no jtiine'* piore striking than 
unnter^ when the streets, the river, afid the houses are 
covered .with one white. The vhitc waifs* of the buildings sc 
to have no hold upon the ground, andtlie Palmyra of the iioi 
leaden sky, looks ratlier like the shadow than the s 
stance of a city. There arc things in nature pleasing to h 
upon and gratilying to think of, and yet anything but pictnresq 
and one of these is St. Petersburg. 

, No other place, however, undergoes a more interesting chai 
in spring, wlieu the sk}' clears up, and the sun removes the p 
shroud frojii the roofs and the waters. The lioiuses seem to 
‘ cover a firm ftjoting on the ground ; the lively green ot‘ the pfiiu 
roofs, and the azure, star-spangled cujmlas of tlic chiirches, w 
their gilt spires, throw off their nionotonoiis icy covering: 1 
eye revels again in the long-nntasted enjoyment of colour; 
the river, divested ot* its wintry garment, Hows again in nnrol 
majesty, and gaily iriirrorh the i)alaces ranged along its banks 

As the city |)rescrits no elevated point, the s])ectator, to >ec 
must elevate liiiNS(://\ and (or this ])urpose there is no place het 
suited than tlio tower of the Admiralty, from which the ]>nncii 
streets diverge^ <aud near wJ)ich the great arms of the river sta 
to meet. Tliis tower is provided with a series of galleries, a 
the delightful views Ifom those galleries on a fine spring day t 
not easily matched in any other city. 

At tlio foot of the tower the inner yards of the Admiralty pi 
sent themselves. There the timber from the forests of Volog 
and Kostroma lies ])iled in huge heaps, and mighty sliips of \\ 
arc growing into life niidcr the busy hands of vswarms of v/or 
men. On the other side lie the sploiuliil sipiarcs or fdoUitniki. 
of the Admiralty, of Peter, and of the court, along the sides 
which arc grouped tlic chief buildings of the capital. The II oi 
do TEtat Major, whence Uiissiu's inillioii of soldiers receive tlu 
orders ; the Senate-house, and the J*alace of the Holy Synod, 
w'hich the weimi and tuum^ the believing and rejecting, the tci 
poral and the spiritual concerns of a hundred nations, are di 
cussed and determined; St. Isaac’s Church, with its profusion 
columns, in which each stone is of colossal magnitude; the Wa 
office, wliere a thousand pens ply their peaceful labours in tl 
service of Mars; and the mighty Winter Palace, in a comer 
which dwells the great man to >vliom one-tenth of the liunu 
race look up with hope or anxiety, and whose name is prize 
and dreaded, beyond any other, over one-half the surface of oi 
globe. 

The length of the open spaces bordered by tbc public buik 
ings just mentioned is not much less than an English mile ; an 
the spectacles, metamorphoses, tableaux vimns^ mdombres Ckinois. 
which daily and hourly present themselves to the spectator w'h 
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keeps watcli upon the tower of the Admiralty, arc as varied as 
they are magnilicent and interesting. At one extremity, near 
the Senate and the Synod, stands the colossal equestrian statue 
ot‘ Peter the Great, tj ainpling underfoot the dnigon of barbarism, 
and ever ready to dash oil* at a full gallojj from the rock, fi’om 
rhe summit of whicli liis charger appears to he in the act of 
springing. 'J'he heads of the state and of the churcli-*-metropo- 
litans, senators, bishops, and judges — are constantly arriving and 
departing, their equipages keeping np an incessant movement 
:?»-oiin(l the immortal I’eter. At the other extremity rises the 
snjootli and ]>olished jnonolith of the IJestorer of Peace to the 
World,'’ on the summit of which stands the archangel with the 
vro*s of ])eaee, while at its fool the rattling of inq^erial equipages 
ceases for a inoincut. Field-marshals, generals, gover- 
and gentlemen of the court, arc constantly coining and 
'■• ‘•ng. Priestly jn-ocessious, military parades, pompous equi- 
i’ages, and fnncral trains, are tlironging by at every hour of the 
lay and the dnnns and files are rarely silent, but continue, at 
i r ief intervals, to announce that a miglity man ol the earth has 
just passed by. 

'^r* > the south of the Admiralty the most important part of the 
ity uidiilds itsell’, the llolshaia Storoiia, or Great Side. Towards 
It}'* west lies Vasiliefskoi Ostrof, orBasilius Island, with its])cau- 
f ftii ' velnange, its 7\cademy of Sciences, and its University. To 
• ' n«>5ih is seen tlio Peters! nirgskaia Storona, or 1 Petersburg 
' i'le, will) its citadel stretching out into the ISovaj and towai'ds 
he cast arise the barracks and factories of the Viliorg Side. 

'C.'^c arc the lour princijml divisions of the city, formed by the 

eat and Little Neva, and by the Great Kcfka. 'I'lie Great 
►^ide comprises by far the most important portion of the capital, 
with the court, the nobility, and more than half the population. 
Tlie lca.st important is the Viborg Side, inhabited chiefly by gar- 
deners, soldiers, and manufacturers. It is rapidly extending, 
however, for nowhere else in St. Petersburg are building sjiecu- 
latious going on to a larger extent. The Basilius Island, Gom- 
mercc appears to have selected for her especial residence, and the 
Muses have raised their temple by the side of Mercuiy’s. The 
Pctei'sburg Side, a low and marshy island, remarkable chiefly 
for its fortress or citadel, whose rayon drives the houses from the 
river-side, is inhabited by tlie poorer classes of the population, 
and has already assumed much of the character of a metropolitan 
tauhourg. 

The closely-built masses of the Great Side, closely built in 
comparison with the other qtiarters of the city, are divided into 
three semicircular divisions by the Moika, the St. Catherine, 
and the Fontanka Canals. These divisions are called the First, 
Second, and Third Admiralty sections, and are again subdivided 
by the three principal streets diverging from the Admiralty: the 
Neva Perspective (Nevskoi Prospekt) ; the Peas Street (Gorok- 
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hovaia Oiilitza); and the llesurrcctioii Perspective (Vosnosenskoi 
Prospekt). 

As these three principal streets meet at the foot of the Admiralty 
Tower, a man, taking his position at this central point, may look 
down them, and, with the aid of a good telescope, sec what is 
going on in the most remote quarters of the city. The direction 
of these three streets and of the canals determines that of most of 
the other streets. Of these the most remarkable are the (Ireat 
and Little Morskaia, tlic Great and Inttle ]\lillionava, the IVlesh- 
tshanskaia, and the Sadovaia nr Garden Street. All tlie streets 
without exception arc broad and convenient, blind alleys and 
narrow lanes being wdiolly unknown. They arc classed, indeed, 
into prospekts, oulitzi, and perouloks, or cross streets; but even 
these perouloks would, in any of our older towns, be tnought 
quite spacious enough for main streets. Every street has tw^o 
names, a German and a lliissian. 

Beyond the Eoiitanka, along whose banks arc ranged a suc- 
cession of palaces, lie the jnore remote portions of the city; and 
beyond these, bordering on tlic sw^amps of ingormanlaiul, may be 
dimly seen, through the mists of the iiori>iO]i, the suburbs on the 
Ligofka and Zaguroduoi ('Unals, together with the suburban 
villages of Great and Little Okhta. Even llu'se remote quarters, 
peopled by •ycmslitsbiks, plotniks, and miisbiks,"''' bear no resem- 
blance to the wretched al)odes of i)ovcrty in most of oiu* European 
cities. I'herc are in London and I'^aris, and cvoJi in many (Ger- 
man cities, quarters that seem llie chosen domain of famine and 
misery, and wliere a hltliy, ragged, insok‘nt, and demoralized 
race of beings arc crow^ded into houses as dirty, as dilapidated, 
and as repulsive as themselves. !Not so in St. Petersburg. 
Beggars, rag-gatherers, and half-naked cripples, arc now^here to 
be seen in the city graced by the imperial residence. Indeed, in 
none of the large cities of Russia is there to be seen a street 
population such as wc have just described. Of this, the state of 
serfage in which the lower class live is tlie cause, '['he poor are 
all in a condition of dependence; and that very dependence, 
while it impedes the workman in his attempts to raise himself, 
prevents the possibility of his falling so low as may sometimes be 
the case with a free labourer, in no city of Kussia do we see 
the wTctched hovels of poverty oflering a painfiil contrast to the 
mansions of the 'wealthy, as may be seen in almost every city of 
Western Europe. The suburbs of St. Petersburg, where dwell 
the labouring classes, or the black people, as they are there 
called, have a desolate and uninviting air : still there is nothing 
repulsive or disgusting in them. 

The roofs in St. Petersburg are generally flat, and few houses 
can boast of more than two floors; indeed, the majority have onlj* 
one, particularly in the remoter quarters. Even in the heart of 


Waggoners, carpenters, and peasants. 
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the town many one-floored houses arc seen, and houses of three 
or four lloors are to be met with only in the three Admiralty 
sections. !Now that ground-rents have risen so much, and the 
town is stretching itself out in every direction, loftier houses are 
beginning to be built, and additional floors are in some places 
erected over those that already exist. While I was in 8t. Peters- 
burg, some hundreds of houses underwent the process of having 
their roofs taken oil* for the purpose of having additional floors 
added. 

Ill the same way that the three prospekts diverge from the 
Admiralty tower towards the south, the several arms of the Neva 
stretch away towards the north; and when the stranger with his 
telescope is tired of watching the clashing eifuipages on the one 
side, he may turn and contemplate llie shi]>s and gondolas on the 
other. Bridges there are but few over tlie Neva; and a man 
would, thcrelbre, often have to go a round of several versts when 
he wanted to cross the river, were there not all along the hanks 
a multitude of boats ready, for a lew copeks, to convey him to 
the other side. These boats are mostly uncovered, and are rowed 
by two men. Covered boat^, however, with six, ten, and even 
twelve rowers, arc not wanting. The watermen ply their calling 
with much dexterity, and sometimes even eiUertyiu their passen- 
gers with songs and music. The court, the ministers, tlie nobles, 
and many of the pidilic institutions, have their private barges, 
richly ornamented, and rowed by men in handsome liveries. The 
canals and the several arms of th<; Neva are as much animated by 
these boats as the streets by equipages ; and on Sundays, little 
fleets may be seen gliding away to the enchanted islands that 
form the favourite resort for amusement to the citizens of the 
liussian capital. 

in the spacious arms of the Neva, the sliips of ivar, as well as 
the merchant vessels, find a spacious anchorage : they arc not, 
therefore, croivded together, as is the case in some large inari- 
tinie jilaces, but lie grouped and scattered along the (piays. 
These quays, again, ai’c bordered by noble buildings: by the 
sumptuous mansion of the English Quay, by a range of palaces 
on Vassill Ostrof Quay, by the Exchange, the Corps* of Cadets, 
the Academy of Sciences, the Cniversity, the Academy of Arts, 
the (Jorps of Cadets of the Mines, &c. All these buildings are 
pompous and of vast extent. 


* Tho Karlrtskoi Korjms. Tho Russlms apply tho word “corps” not only to tbo 
young gentlemen themselves, but likewise to the building that serves tiicm as a 
residence. 
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ClIAlTEil ir. 

THE AROIlITKCrrURE OF ST. rETEUSBURO. 

No iTioclcni city can l)oa!^t tliat it is so entirely com])ose(l of pa- 
laces and colossal ])iiildings as St. l^'tersburj^. Even the dwel- 
lings of the poor have a show of magnificence about them. I'hcre 
are several houses in the town in wldcli thousands of human 
beings liavc their residence. The Winter Eahice, for instance, 
has six thousand inhabitants; in the Infantry .Hospital, four llion- 
sand beds are made up; in the Eouiulliiig Hospital, tlierc are 
seven thousand children; and in tlic Corps of Cadets there arc 
some thousands of those young gentlemen. There a^e single 
honsef'. from W'luoli their owners derive ])rincely revenues. Of 
many the aniinal rental exceed- fifty thousand rubles, of some 
one hundred thousand. The ground which is occupied by the 
Corps of Cadets forms a sqi'arc of which oacli side is about a 
quarter of an English mile in length. There are other l)uildi!ig‘?, 
such as the Admiralty, the Hotel dc I’JOtat Afajor, the Tauride 
Palace, &c. that occupy ground enough for a small town. Then 
come buildings of a second rank, sncli as the Sniolnoi Convent, 
the Neva Ckmvent, the Commercial Hank; several hospitals and 
baiTacks; the hemp, tallow, and other magazines; the Custom- 
house; the Senate; the Synod; the Marble Palace; the Imperial 
Stables; and the old palace of the Crand Duke Michael. Next 
come what may be called the buildings of a third rank: the large 
theatres, the large churches, the smaller hospitals, &c. 

Among the private llou^cs also are some of enormous extent. 
I knew one of which the ground-fioor, on one side, was occupied 
by a public bazaar, in wliicii thousands of the necessaries and 
conveniences of life were offere<l tor sale. On the other side, a 
multitude of German, English, and French mechanics and trades- 
tiien had hung out their signs. On the first floor dwelt two sena- 
tors, and the families of various other persons of distinction. On 
the second floor was a school of very high repute, and a host of 
ttcademicians, teachers, and professors, dwelt there with their 
families. In the back part of the building, not to talk of a mul- 
titude of obscure personages, there resided several colonels and 
minors, a few retired generals, an Armenian priest, and a Ger- 
man pastor. Had all the rest of St. Petersburg gone to the 
ground, and this house alone remained, its inhabitants would 
have sufficed for the formation of a little prditical community of 
their own, in whicli every rank in society ^voiild have had its re- 
presentatives. When such a house is burnt down, two liundred 
families at once become roofless. 'Fo seek any one in such a 
house is a real trial of patience. Ask the hutshnik (the police- 
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man at the corner of the street), and he will tell you perhaps 
that liis knowledge extends only to tlie one side of the house, but 
that the names of those who live in the other half are unknown 
to him. There are so many holes and corners in such a house, 
that even those who dwell in it are unable to tell 3 on tlie names 
of all the iimiateH; and no man thinks another his neighbour, 
merely because they happen to live under the same roof. JMany 
of these houses look unpretending enough when seen fron) the 
street, to wliich they always turn their smallest side ; but enter 
the poihfimk or pitcway, and you arc astonished at the succes- 
sion of side-buildings and back-l)uildi)igs, of passages and courts^ 
some of the latter large enough to review a regiment of cavalry 
in til cm. 

Few of the houses in 8t. Petersburg, it has already been oh- . 
served, exceed two floors in height, except in a lew of the most 
central streets. A speculator some time ago built several houses 
of three stories, in one of the cross streets of Vassili ()strof, and 
was completely ruined by the undertaking, tor he could find no 
tenant wiio was willin to mount so high.' On tlie other hand, 
even m the central ] • *f the city, there aje not a few houses, 
<'f not more than one uoor in height, belonging to wealthy iudi- 
^iduaJs, who in the spirit of their national predilection sfuead 
themselves out upon the ground, Avhereas a house of two stories 
containing the same numher of rooms would only cost them half 
as much. 'J’Jie Unssians liavc as great -a partiality ibr wooden 
houses as fur lo’-^ lioiises, aiul perhaps with more reason. To a 
llussian particularly, a v\oodeu house holds out a multitude of 
recuiniuendations. Firstly, wood is more easily liishioued into 
•lie wislied-for shape than stone; and Ihen a wooden house is 
more (piickly built, costs less, and is much warmer, 'fhe govern- 
ment discourages tlie erection of wooden houses in many ways; 
nevertlieless, the majority of the houses in St. retershurg, per- 
haps two-tliirds, are still of wood. 

TJie building of a house is a mucJi more costly undertaking in 
St. Petersburg tlian in any other jiart of Kussia. Provisions are 
dear, and the price of labour always comparatively high. Then 
the ground brings often enormously high prices. 'I’liere are 
private houses, the mere ground of which is valued at two liuu- 
dred thousand rubles; a sum llir which, in other parts of the 
empire, a man migiit buy an estate of several square leagues, 
with houses, w’ooda, rivers, and lakes, and all the eagles, bears, 
wolves, oxen, and human creatures that inhabit them. In par- 
ticularly favourable situations for business, as much as one thou- 
sand rubles a-year has been paid by way of rent for every w indow 
looking out into the street. The next thing that renders building 
so costly is the difticulty of obtaining a solid loiindation. The 
spongy, marshy nature of the soil makes it necessary tor the 
builder to begin by constructing a strong scatf biding under ground, 
before he can think ol‘ rearing one over it. Every buildiitg of 
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any size rests on piles, and would vanish like a stage ghost, were 
it not for the enormous beams that liirnish it support. Such is 
the pedestal on which stands the citadel ^vith all its walls ; and 
even the quays along tlie rivcr-side, the foot pavements, and the 
framework of the canals, must be secured in a similar way. The 
foundation alone for the Isaac’s Church cost upwards of a million 
of rubles: a sum tor which a magnificent church might have been 
finished in most countries. Even with all this costly precaution, 
the builders do not always succeed in getting a solid basis to 
build on. After the inundation of 1824^, the walls, in many 
houses, burst asunder, in consequence of the foundation having 
given way. 'L’he English Palace, as it is called, which lies on 
the road to l*eterhof, has fairly separated from the steps leading 
up to it : cither the palace has drawn itself‘ back one way, or the 
steps the other. On all the fine quays the blocks of granite of 
which they arc formed have settled more or less, and the street 
pavement in Spring may be said to approach to a state of solu- 
tion: when carriages drive over it the ground shakes like a bog, 
and in many places the stones rise up or sink into the earth, 
forming often the most dangerous holes. 

Pine logs, laid horizontally on each other, furnish the usual 
material for the construction of the wooden houses. Stoiie houses 
are built dthcr of bricks or of Finland granite. Flic brick walls 
are of extraordinary tluckncss. In our part of Europe wc have 
frequent occasion to wonder at the great height to w'hich our 
architect.s venture to run up their thin walls; in llussia the 
wonder is reversed, for it is astonishing to sec tlic thickness 
given to walls intended for so trifling an elevation. Five or six 
feet is no unusual thickness for a brick wall in St. Petersburg. 
Granite is less suitable to architectural oriianicnts than marble, 
and is but little used by the Russians, who seldom care much for 
the solidity or durability of their constructions. A handsome 
outside, and poin])ous and spacious rooms, are the chic! deside- 
rata. Wood is the favourite material, and where this is forbidden 
by the police, bricks are resorted to. Still, upon the whole, a 
huge quantity of granite has found its way from the Finnish 
sw'amps to the banks of the Neva, since St. Petersburg was 
founded and miglity blocks tliat bad probably lain imbedded in 
the marshes for thousands of years, now display themselves 
proudly in the capital of the Czars, in the shape of monoliths, 
pillars, caryatides, pedestals, &c. The airy sylphs of St. Peters- 
burg, however, seem to have conspired, as much as the gnomes 
of the earth, against the architects of the city. It is quite afflict- 
ing to see how much tlie fine granite monuments frequently 
suffer from the effects of the atmosphere. The frosts of winter 

* Some idea may bo formed of the immense quantity of granite brought to St. 
Petersburg, from tlie fact that the granite quays which enclose the river and the 
canals occupy alone a length of nearly twenty English miles. 
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are particularly destructive. The moisture that finds its way 
during autumn into the i)ores of the stories, freezes in winter, and 
some of the largest stones are then rent and torn, and on the re- 
turn of spring fall asunder. 

The Kussian aristocracy, in general, do not reside in the central 
part of the town, in the vicinity of the imperial palace. They 
have been banished tlieiice by the invasion of industry and the 
bustle of trade, it is in the Litaiiaia, and along the sides of the 
Fontanka CJanal, particularly the eastern end of it, that the most 
fashionable residences Avill he found. It is there that may be 
seen the . palaces of the Kotshubeys, the Sliercmeticfs, the 
Branizkis, the Narishkins, the chancellors of the empire, the 
ministers, the grandees, and the millionaires, on ground where a 
century ago nothing met the eye but a lew huts tenanted by 
Ingriaii fishermen. A quiet and magnificent street has since 
arisen there; .and the Orloffs, the Dolgorukis, the Stroganoffs, 
&c. have, it must be owned, displayed taste and judgment in 
their choice of a <[uartcr wherein to erect their sumptuous 
dwellings. 

The rapidity with which luiildings are run up in St. Petersburg 
is truly astonishing. This is p.artly owing to the shortness of t^e 
season during which building operations can be carried on, but 
partly also to the characteristic inqiatience of tlie llussians to see 
the termination of .a work they have once commenced. The new 
'Winter I*al«aco is one of the most striking examples of‘this. Within 
one 3Tar not less than twenty millions of rubles were expended 
upon the Imilding. 'fhe o])erations were not even allowed to 
suffer interruption from the frosts of winter, but fire s were kept 
burning everywhere to i^revent the materials from freezing, and 
to dry the walls. The same system has been acted on with re- 
spect to many of the private ra.ansions of the nobility. Palaces, 
in short, are put together with a rapidity that can be compared 
only to that with which theatrical decorations arc arranged. 
This very rapidity, however, Avill make the city a more easy 
meal for old F^hcr Time to devour at a fitting season. lie will 
have ground the brittle column of bricks and mortar to powder, 
some thousands of years before his teeth will h.avc been able to 
make an impression on some of the nioiiimients of Egypt. The 
llussians build only to prepare mins. Indeed, it is painful in 
most of their cities to see the early decrepitude of so many 
buildings of recent erection, 'fhey furnish a suitable picture of 
the precocious civilization of the empire. It must, at the same 
time, be admitted, that similar remarks will apply to the modern 
architecture of other parts of Europe. 

Among the most magnificent ornaments of the mansions of St. 
Petersburg must not be forgotten the splendid plate glass of 
their windows. In most of the aristocratic saloons there is at 
least one large window composed of a single pane of glass, round 
which the ladies delight to range their work-tables, and their 
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ottomans, whence they gaze out upon the animated tabimux 
vivanff of the street. In some houses every window is fitted 
up on tile same plan. They ought not, however, to be permitted 
on the ground-floor; for a poor milkmaid, or a porter with a 
load, passing by one of these costly window’s, may be ruined by 
a single fnvx pats. 

There is always a great desire shown to avoid architectural 
disfigurement. A (ireciari temple, or some other fanciful dcco- 
rietion, when more closely examined, often turns out to be nothing 
but a set of painted boards, intended to mask some object, not 
likely to please the eye. Sometimes, to give a more stately look 
to a one-noored liouse, the dwmer will place upon the roof the 
complete facade of an additional story, which, on nearer inspec- 
tion, is found to be nothing but a mere w^all with sham windows, 
the whole being fastened to the rest of tlic house with massive 
iron bars. Simulated floors of this kind may -sometimes have 
been the work of the police, who occasionally order double- 
floored houses to be built in certain streets for tiic sake of uni- 
formity; but the same tiling may be met with in all parts of 
Hussia and Poland, and seems perfectly suited to the character 
q£ the Slavonian nations, who are always more ready to promise 
tnan perform. Even the scaflblding around a house undergoing 
repair must be closed up witli boards, and these boards are 
painted over, w-ith doors and w'indow's, to cheat the eye into a 
belief that they compose the front of a kmdjifJe house. To see 
the ])rofusion of pillars and porticoes cxpciicled on most of the 
•St. Petersburg houses, a stranger might imagine himself in Greece 
or Italy; but you look in vain for the Peripatetics that should 
wander along these stately halls, or for the Epicureans that 
ought to be sunning themselves there. Drifts of snow and 
piercing north winds liowl among these Ausonian retreats during 
the greattjr part of the year, and make them as little suited for 
voluptuous loungers as the stately balconies that arc every- 
where seen empty and deserted. 

A Eussian is easily tempted to make ebangt^ in his house, 
and the consequence is, that an abundance of building and un- 
building is at all times going on in St. Petersburg. A single 
dinner or a ball often causes a bouse to j)ut on a new face. To 
augment the suite of rooms, a hole will perhaps be broken in a 
wml, and some additional apartments tlius be gained,' or a tem- 
porary room will be built over the balcony. The house of a 
gisnuine Russian rarely remains fourteen days without under- 
going some change. Caprice or etmui w’ill seldom allow him to 
sleep a fortnight in the same chamber ; the dining-room and the 
nursery will every' now and then be made to change place.s, the 
drawdng-room will be converted into a dormitory, and the 
school-room into a gaily-decorated temple for Terpsichore. 
The Russians arc essentially a nomadic race. The wealthier 
among them seldom spend a year without wandering to the 
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extremity of their vast empire; and where circumstances denjp 
tlicm this enjoyment, they will find means to indulge their 
moving propensities, though it be only within the walls of their 
4)wn houses. The police, also, is responsible lor some of the 
modifications which the houses of St. i'eterslnirg are constaiLtly 
undergoing; for the police is excccdiiigl}^ fickle in its tastes and 
partialities. Sometimes it prohibits this or that form of window; 
bometimes it orders that allMoors shall be of a certain descrip- 
tion of wood; sometimes it will allow of trapdoors to cellars; 
and sometimes it wiil order them all to be removed at a day’s 
notice. 

The pavement of St. Petersburg, owing to the marshy nature 
of the soil, rccpiircs constant ve[)air, and is, therefore, one of 
the niost expensive that can be imagined. It is scarcely possible 
to obtain for it a firm foundation, wiiatever amount of rubbish 
or sand may have been previously laid down, 'flic moisture 
pierces through everywhere. 1 saw a riding-school, the bot- 
tom of which had been vaulted like a cellar, and, upon the 
solid masonry, sand and rubbisli had been laid to the depth of 
two yards, and yet the horses were constantly trading through 
niud. 

It is not to he denied that the Uussian pavements are m 
general very bad: good-looking enough when just laid down, 
lint calculated rather for show than wear. One kind of pave- 
ment, however, is admirable in St. Petersburg; I mean the 
wooden pavement, over which the carriages roil as smoothly 
and as noiselessly as ivory halls over a billiard-table. This 
kind of pavement, however, which has been adopted only in a 
few of the principal streets, occasions great expense, on account 
of the constant repairs which it requires, single blocks sinking 
every now and then into the watery soil, and leaving dangerous 
boles behind. The pavement, however, is a matter of less im- 
portance here than in most of the European capitals, w'here 
nature has not provided a spontaneous railroad for the greater 
part of the year. For more than six months the streets of St. 
Petersburg are filled with snow and ice, that form a more cont- 
venient road for man and horse than any that art has been able 
to construct. It is cudoiis to observe the various metamorphoses 
which the snow road undergoes as the seasons advance. In 
autumn, vast quantities of snow begin to fall, and lie at first in 
loose and formless masses, thnnigh which the Kussian steeds 
dash fearlessly, scattering showers of sparkling flakes around 
them in their progress. Gradually the 'snow is beaten dowm, 
and then forms a beautiful solid hahi. A gentle thaw tends 
very much to improve its solidity; whereas, after a long and 
severe frost, the constant trampling of the horses reduces the 
surface to a fine powder, that often rises in clouds like dust, to 
the great annoyance of pedestrians. This, of course, happeue 
only in the I^evskoi Prospekt, the Gorokhqvaia Oulitza, and a 



few others of the most frequented thoroughfares : in most of the 
the streets, the mass remains compact throughout the winter. 

On the return of spring, all this undergoes a remarkable 
change. In German cities, the police usually takes care to re- 
move the snow; but in St. Petersburg, owing to the great accu- 
mulation in its broad streets, this would scarcely be possible. All 
that the police, therefore, does, when the thaw sets in in good 
earnest, is to cut trenches through th^ icy mass to allow the water 
to run off in proportion as the snow melts. It is not difficult to 
imagine the filthy state in wliich the streets necessarily remain 
under tlicsc circumstances. The month of May is in general far 
advanced, when the pavement still presents nothing to the eye 
but a lake of mud, with a dirty stream of water rolling through 
the centre, where the gutter is invariably constructed. The 
horses are often all but swimming, and a man may sometimes be 
thankful if he can get from the house-door into his carriage with- 
out an accident. This season must be a regular harvest-time for 
the hrushmakers. The lacqueys and shoeblacks are heard to 
groan aloud over the condition of their masters’ boots and cloaks, 
and to swear that they never hired themselves for such4dirty 
work. A sudden return of frost often restores the w'holc mass 
to a solid substance. The streets arc then covered again with 
ice, on Avliich many an over-driven horse is doomed to break 
a limb. 

A Russian isvoitlitsIdJx prefers his sledge to every other kind of 
vehicle, and continues to use it as long as an apology for snow is 
to be found in the streets. The consequence is, that sledges will 
often be seen on the shady side, when on the sunny side nothing 
but a wheeled carriage is able to get along. 

The dust in summer is intolerable, as in most Russian towns, 
and owing to the same reasons ; the immense width of the streets, 
and the vast, open, uiijiaved squares or places that everywhere 
abound, leaving the wind to exercise its power without control. 
If, in some of our closely-built Euro])can cities, the want of open 
spaces is felt as an evil, the Russian cities, and 8t. Petersburg in 
particular, may be said to have gone into the other extreme. 
I’he unnecessary space allowed for their streets makes it almost 
impossible to light them at night, or to obtain shade in them by 
day. During summer no lamps arc necessary, the streets being 
then nearly as light at nidnight as in London at noon, and the 
long days that prevail one-half of the year are perhaps in part 
answerable for the imperfect manner in which the streets are 
lighted during tlie long winter nights. The small oil-lamps, tlien 
lighted, arc large enough to he seen themselves, but not to make 
other objects ^isible. They arc placed at the sides of the street, 
whence their rays are scarcely able to reach the centre. They 
diffuse light only to a distance of about four paces, and when seen 
from a more remote point, look only like little stars. The broad, 
long streets on a clear night look pretty enough with their double 
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rows of little stars, hut these serve more for ornament than use. 
In the Wevskoi Prospekt, indeed, there is no lack of illumination, 
the shops being for the most part hrilliaiith’^ lighted up ; but in 
some streets even the glimmering oil-lamps are wanting, and in 
such a neighbourhood the poor wanderer is grateful for the little 
light that maj escape from some social sitting-room, of which the 
shutters have been charitably left unclosed. 

Xotwithstanding this gloomy darkness the streets are not want# 
ing in life, though it is often not without positive danger that a 
pedestrian can venture from one side to the other. Sledges are 
ever}’’ moment seen to emerge from obscurity, and to plunge 
again as rapidly into impenetrable gloom. Huge shadows seem 
to be pursuing each other over the snow, the incessant cry of the 
drivers, “ pafhjf-! herefihmi T serving them as a mutual 

Avarning. The skill and care of these drivers are really deserving of 
great praise ; for accidents, after all, arc of rare occurrence. The. 
(piiet character of the Russians is sliown by the great rarity of 
murders and acts of violence during these long dark winter nights. 
Not that anecdotes arc wanting of the rogueries of isvoshtshiks, 
butslmlks, aud platniks; but tlie darkness is so pitchy, that that 
alone is enough to conjure up all sorts of stories ; and I believe 
that if a city with five hundred thousand Italians or Spaniards, 
or even London or Paris, Averc left for eight long arctic nights 
enveloped in a St. Petersburgian obscurity, on the ninth day 
there Avould be found so many perforated Avails, and so many 
killed and wotuided people in the streets, that the town Avould 
look as though it had been occupied by a foreign enemy after a 
battle. 

Three incflcctual attempts have been made to light the city 
with gas. The first was during Alexander’s reign, when, just 
as all the arrangements Avere complete, the builclings caught fire, 
and the plan Avas abandoned for some years. The second attempt 
Avas made after the accession of the present emperor. The high 
and ungainly building intended for the gasometer AA^as injudiciously 
placed near the Winter Palace, and formed so prominent a de- 
formity, that the emperor Avas glad in to buy up the AA^hole 
of the premises belonging to the company, for the purpose of 
having them pulled doAvii. The company then Avent to AA’ork 
again; and in the autumn of 1830, when people Averc beginning 
to look forAvard to a light winter, the whole illumination was 
opened and closed on the same day by a frightful explosion, by 
Avhich the gasometer was destroyed, a number of people were 
killed, and the money of the shareholders Avas lost. Since then 
the attempt has not been renewed. 

The huge placards and the colossal letters by which the trades- 
men of London and Paris seek to attract public attention are 
unknown in St. Petersburg. The reading public there is ox-, 
tremely limited, and the metchant who wishes to recommend 
himself to the multitude must have recourse to a less lettered ' 
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process. Tliw accounts for the ahundanco of pictorial illustra- 
tions that deccmtte so many of the shop-fronts, or advertise the 
passenger that such-and-such an artist ma;^ be fouiul within. The 
optician announces his calling by a protuse display of spectacles 
and telescopes ; the butcher suspends in front of Ins establish- 
ment a couple of painted oxen, or perhaps a porlr^t of himself, 
in the act of presenting a ruddy joint to a passing efame. These 
«gns, that speak the only mute language intelligible to a llussian 
muititiide, relieve in some measure tlie monotony of the streets. 
The baker is sure to have a board over liis door witli a repre- 
sentation of every species of roll and loaf oftered for sale in his 
shop; the tallow-chandler is equally carehd to .suspend tlic por- 
traits of all liis varieties of longs and short.s destined tor the en- 
lightenment of mankind. The musician, the pastry-cook, and in 
short every handicraftsman to whom the humbler classes arc 
likely to apply, have adopted tijc same plan ,"and from the second 
and third floors liuge pictures may sometimes be seen sus])ciidcd, 
with appalling likenesses of fiddles, llutes, tarts, sugar-plums, 
sausages, smoked hams, coats, caps, shoes, stockings, &c. 

Most of these pictures arc very tolerably executed, and that of 
a Parisian milliner is plirticnlarly entitled to commendation for 
the art expended on tlic gauze caps and the lace trimmings. Nor 
must it be supposed that the merchant is content with displacing 
only one or* tAvo of the articles in which he deals : no ; the whole 
sliop must figure on the board, juul not only the dealer, hut his 
customers also, must be potirtraycd there. The cofieeliousc- 
keeper does not think he has done enough when he has dis- 
played a steaming kettle and a graceful array of c\ips; be must 
have a whole party making themselves comfortable over their 
coffee and cigars, and crying to the wavering passenger, “Gf> 
thou and do likewise,” T'lie jeweller must have not only rings 
and stars and crosses, Init he must have generals and excellencies 
as large as life, witli their breasts lilazing Avith orders, mid at 
least five fingers on each hand laden Avith rings, '^fhe Russians 
attach great importance to the^e signs, and a stranger may ob- 
tain from them some knoAvledge of the manners of the people. 


CHAPTER in. 


THE NEA A. 

river T»feva serves to carry off the surplus waters of the 
Ladoga Lake. In this large reservoir, which covers a space of 
about 100 German (2,000 English) square miles, the water has 
bad fall leisure to deposit all its impuritieSr and has not bad 
tbne to cedket any fresh ones during the kw leagues that inter* 
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vcnc between the lake and the citj^ The water of the llveva, 
therefore, at St, rctersburg, is as clear as crystal, and reminds 
the trav^eller of the appearance of the Rhine when it first issues 
from among the icy grottoes of the Al}>iiie glaciers. Ahofut a 
league from its mouth the Xeva di\ides into several arms, form- 
ing thus a little archipelago of islands, which are either included 
within the city of St. Petersburg, or contribute to its embellish- 
ment by their ganlois and plantations. These arms of the ]!\cva, 
at least the four ])rincipal among them, are known hy the names 
of the (Ireat and Little Neva, and the Great and Little Nefka; 
and tliongh there are few' rivers that may not be said to benefit 
the cities l)uilt u])on their banks, yet it may safely be said that 
th.erc is no city more imlehled to its river than the Palmyra of 
the North. From the iTiterior of the empire the Xeva brings to 
her capital the native abiind;ince of the hind: food for man, 
and for the animals dependent on man, materials for olotbingi 
Iiousing, and warming him. At her mouth sbe^ receives the 
luxuries ot‘ foreign regions, and conveys tlioin not only to the 
noble palaces 4)u her own bar.ks, but, b}-^ means of an extensive 
system of inland navigation, she transports them into tlie most 
central provinces of the vast Russian empire. She furjiishes the 
first necessary of life, in the liighest pcrlection, to the citizens of 
St. J’ctersbiirg, who are without any other supply of water, for 
a pure spring is not to be met with lor many leagues ai*ouiid. 
She makes their soup, and prepares the very best of tea and cof- 
iec lb;* them. She yields an abuntlancc offish for their banquets, 
and docs not disdain to render them even the most menial ser- 
vices: slie washes their bodies and their linen, and winding 
throiigli ihcir city in a multitude of canals, carries away all its 
impurities. The water of t^^e Neva is as daily a topic with those 
that dwell on its banks as the water of the Xilc is to the Egjqp- 
tians: and this is the less surprising, as the Xeva is a source not 
only of delight and enjoyment to the people of St. Petersburg, 
but also one of constant anxiety, and sometimes of terror. 

The nortlicrii wdntcr imprisons the lovely njmipli of the Xeva 
in icy Irands for six months in the year. It is seldom till after 
the hegiimiug of Ajrril that tlic w'atcr acquires sutfieient warmth 
to burst lier prison. The moment js ahvays anxiously exjiectcd; 
and no sooner have the dirty masses of icc advanced sufiiciently 
to display as much of the bright mirror of the river as may suf- 
iicc to bear a boat from one side to the other, than the glad 
tidings are announced to the inhabitants by the artillery of the 
fortress. At that moment, be it day or night, the commandant 
of the fortress, arrayed in all the insignia of his rank, and ac- 
companied by the officers of his suite, embarks in an elegant 
gondola, and repairs to the emperor’s palace, which lies imme- 
diately opposite. He fills a large crystal goblet with the water 
of the Xeva, and presejits it to the emperor as the first and moat 
precious tribute of .retunuug spring. He informs his master Uiat 
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the force of winter has been broken, that the waters are free 
again, tlmt an active navigation may now again be looked for, 
and points to his own gondola as the first swan that has swam on 
the river that year. ITc then presents tlie goblet to the emperor, 
who drinks it olf to the hcaltli of the dear citizens of his capital. 
There is not probably on the face of the globe another glass of 
water that brings a better price; for it is customary for the em- 
peror to fill the goblet with ducats before he returns it to the 
commandant. Such at least ?/v/.s* the custom; but the goblet was 
found to have a sad tendency to enlarge its dimensions; so that 
the emperor began to perceive that lie had every year a larger 
dose of Avater to drink, and a greater number of ducats to pay 
for it. At last he thought it high time to compromise matters 
with his commaiidant, who now receives on each occasion a fixed 
sum of ducats. Even this, it must be admitted, is a truly 
imperial fee for a draught of water; hut the compromise is said 
to have effectually arrested the alarming growth of the goblet. 

As the close of winter approaches, the ice of the Neva assumes 
a very remarkable appearance, resolving itself into a number 
of thin bars of ice, of about aft inch in diameter, and equal in 
length to the thickness of the trust that covers the river. These 
bars have at lagt so little adhesion, that it becomes dangerous to 
venture on the ice, cxcei)t where it is covered by a solid mass of 
snow. The foot, pushing down some of these bars, will sink at 
timesJ;hrough ice several ells thick; and the large masses of ice, 
apparently quite solid, that lie on the dry ground, break into a 
multitude of glassy bars when gently touched with a stick. 
Several weeks, therefore, before the ice breaks up, all driving or 
walking upon it is prohibited. Here and there some open spaces 
begin to show themselves, and a quantity of dirty snow-water 
collects upon the surface, '^fhe icy crust that, a few Aveeks pre- 
viously, had looked so gay and animated with its sledges and 
promenaders, becomes now' quite oppressive to look upon, and 
every one longs to see the dirty, useless, worn-out servitor take 
his departure. There has often been hue warm Aveather for 
set'eral weeks before the Neva shoAvs tlic least sign of recovering 
her liberty; for Avhich, in the cud, she is usually more indebted 
to rain and Avind than to the rays of the sun. One good shoAver 
at this season has more effect upon the ice than three days of 
sunshine; and it is rarely till after there have been several rainy 
and windy days in succession that the ice is got into motion. The 
surest symptom of an approaching break-up is the disappearance 
of the Avater from the surlace. As long as there is water on the 
ice nobody hesitates to A’cnture on it, even A\dien the horses have 
to Avade breast high ; hut, as soon as the water disappears, the 
fact is taken as a Avarning that the ice has separated from the 
hanks, and has become too porous to retain Avater on its sur^ 
face. 

It is generally between the 6th and the 14:th of April (old 
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Style), or between the 18th and the 2Gth, according to the 
calendar in use in most parts of Europe, that the Keva throws 
off her icy covering. The Cth is the most general day. On 
that day the interesting fact is said to occur, on an average, ten 
times in a century, so that ten to one against the Gtli is always 
thought a fair wager. The BOth of April (12th of Mav, N. 8.) 
is considered the latest day, and the 6tli of March (IMtIi, N. S.) 
is cor^idered the earliest day on which the ice ever breaks up. 
On each of these days the occurrence is supposed to take place 
once in a hundred years. It is generally about the middle of 
November, and more frequently on the 20th (2d of December, 
N. S.) than on any other day, that the ice is brought to a stand- 
still. Ill 1826 the river was not frozen up before the 11th of 
December, and in 1805 as early as the 1 Gth of October. 

The breaking up of the icc is an anxious moment to every 
one. A multitude of wagers arc always depending upon it, and 
every one is more or less interested. 'I’he carpenters and work- 
people long to earn an honest peimy or two by the reconstruc- 
tion of the bridges; the ladies msh the Neva and the Gulf of 
Finland clear, that the steamer from Lubeck may arrive with 
the latest nouvmute.s from Paris; the merchants are often in the 
most painful suspense, lest a protracted winter, by delaying the 
an-ival of their vessels, should mar the finest speculations; 
booksellers and students are longing for a supply of the new 
books tliat have been ushered into life in Englajid, France, and 
Germany, during the preceding six months. J'he sick native, 
and the home-sick stranger, are alike anxious for the day that 
may re-establish the communication with more genial climes, 
and almost the only subject of speculation at this season is the 
day when the river will be free again. On Easter Sunday and 
Easter Monday a great number of bets arc sure *to be laid. 
One man, in 18B0, had betted against every day, from the 1st to 
the 17th of April, and Avon nearly all his wagers. 

The departure of the ice always forms an exciting spectacle, 
and crowds are sure to be attracted to the quays by the first gun 
fired from the citadel. The golden gondola of the commandant 
is not long alone in its glory, for hundreds of boats are quickly 
in motion, to re-establish the communication between the diffe- 
rent quarters of the city. 

The first blow is more than half the battle on these occasions, 
but it is not all the battle. It is only that part of the ice Avhich 
lies in the immediate vicinity of St. Petersburg that moves away 
on tlie first day. The ice from the upper part of the river fre- 
quently comes doAvn afterwards in huge masses, and more thsm 
once forces the inhabitants of the one side to postpone tlieir 
visits to their friends on the other side. For several w eeks ailer 
the first break-up, the ice continqes occasionally to come down in 
great force from the Ladoga l«ake. As this lake has a surfhee of 
tAvo thousand square miles, if aU the icc had to go down the Neva, 
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which is only a verst in breadth and not very rapid in its cur- 
rent, it would take more than two months of incessant eisgauff. 
It follows, therefore, tliat the greater part of the ice must melt 
within the lake itself; still quite enough remains tor the annoyance 
of the St. Petersburgers, who arc often inconvenienced by the 
accumulation that takes place at the mouth of the river. Tlie 
boatmen of St. Petersburg, however, arc tolerably familiar with 
ice, and the navigation on the liver is seldom interrupted by 
these later arrivals from'thc lake. 

All the other harbours ov the Baltic arc usually free from ice 
before that of St. Petersburg, and a number of vessels arc almost 
alwavs awaiting, in the Sound, the news that tlic navigation of 
the Uussian capital has been resumed. The first spring ahij) 
that arrives in the Neva is the occasion of great rejoicing, and 
seldom fails to bring its cargo to an excellent market. It is 
mostly laden with oranges, inillineiy, and such articles of taste 
and vanity as are likely to he most attractive to the frivolous and 
wealthy, who seldom fail to reward the first comer by purchasing 
his wares at enormous prices. The first sliip is soon followed 
by multitudes, and tlic most active life succeeds to a stillness 
like that of death. All the fiags of Europe come floating in 
from' the sea, and fragile rafts and rudely-built barges descend 
the river with the products of the interior. 'J'hc contents of the 
warehouses find their way on ship-hoard. Plic ships of war 
take their departure ibr their peaceful evolutions in the Baltic. 
The smoking steamers are seen snorting and snlashing up and 
down the river, where a few weeks hetbre a seal could not have 
found room to air luinself. Every day, every hour, brings 
something new, till the disenchantment of the icy palace is 
complete. 

An immense quantity of icc is consumed in Russian house- 
Icecping. Throughout the summer, ices arc sold in the streets 
of every Russian town ; and not only iced water, iced wine, and 
iced beer, hut even iced tea, is drunk in immense quantities. 
The short but excessively hot summer would spoil most of the 
food brought to market, had not the winter provided in abun- 
dance tjie means tor guarding against such rapid decomposition. 
An ice-liouse is thcrclbrc looked on al an indispensable appendage, 
not merely to the- establishments of the w^ealthy, but even to the 
'lints of the peasants. In 8t. Petersburg alone there are said to 
be ten thousand icc-house.s, and it may easily be supposed that 
to fill all these cellars is a task of no trifling magnitude. It is 
not too much to calculate that each ice-house, on an average, 
requires fifty sledge loads of ice to fill it. The fishmongers, 
butchers, and dealers in quass, liave such enormous cellars, that 
manv himdrcds of loads will go into them, and the hrew'eries, 
distilleries, &c. consume incalculable quantities. According^ to 
the above c^culcation, five hundred thousand sledge loads of fee 
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calculation is under rather than over the mark. It is certainly 
the merchandise in which the most cxtensi\'e tratHc is carried on 
during winter. Whole processions of sledges laden with the 
ghttering crystals may then be seen ascending from Ibe Xeva, 
and thousands of me?) are incessantly at work raising t!ic cooling 
produce from its parent river. 

The breaking of the ice is carried on in this wny; — The work- 
men begin by clearing the snow away irom tlic surface, that they 
may clearly trace out the Ibnn of the blocks to be dotacbed. 
They then measure off a large ])arallciograra, and mark tlic 
outline with a hatchet. Tliis iianillelogram is sulKlivided into a 
number of squares of a size to suit the v;Li])acity of their sledges. 
When the drawing is complete, the more serious piu*t of the work 
begins. A regular trench has to be tbrtaed rmuid the parallelo- 
gram in question. This is done with hatchets, and as t]}e ice is 
frequently four or five feet thick, the treiicbe:. become at last so 
deep that the wwkmen are as coii!]>Ietely lost to the eye as if 
they had been labouring in a mine. Of course, a snflicient thick- 
ness of ice must be left in the trenches to bear the workmen, 
which is afterwards broken with bars of iron. When the paral- 
lelogram has thus been loosened, the subdivision is effected with 
comparative case. A number of men mount the swimming mass, 
and with their pointed iron ice-breakers they all strike at the 
same moment upon the liiic that has been marked out. A few^ 
volleys of this kind make the ice break just along the wished-tbr 
line, and each of the oblong slips thus obtained is Ijroken up 
again into square pieces nf'tcr a siinibir fashion. To draw the 
fragments out of the water, a kind of inclined railroad has to be 
made on the side of the standing ice. This done, iron hooks are 
fastened into the pieces that are to he landed, and, amid loud 
cheers, the clear, green, crystalline mass is drawm up by willing 
hands. As the huge lumps lie on the snow, they appear of an 
emerald grcAi, and are remarkably compact, without either 
bubble or rent. As soon as the sledge is loaded, the driver seats 
himself upon his merchandise, and thus, coolly enthroned, glides 
away to the cellars of his customers, cidivening his frosty occu- 
jiation with a merry song. It i.s by no means without interest 
to visit the ice-shafts of the Neva, and watch the Jlussian 
labourers while engaged in a task so congenial to the habits of 
their country, , 

In the cellars the ice is piled up wdtli much art and regularity, 
and all sorts of shelves and niches are made for the convenience 
of placing milk, meat, and similar articles there in hot weather. 
Such a description at least applies to what may be cdled a tidy, 
orderly ice-house ; but tidiness and order do not al^mys preside 
over Kussiaa arrangements, and in the majority of’ cellars the 
jc§ is thrown carelessly in and broken into pieces, that it ma}** be 
p^ed away into the comers, and that as little space as possible 
may be left unoccupied. The consistency and durability of the 



ice do not appear to suffer from this breaking process; on the 
contrary, the whole, If well packed, soon freezes into one com- 
pact mass, that is afterwards proof against the warmest summer. 
The Russians are so accustomed to these ice-houses, that they 
are at a loss to understand how a family can do without them ; 
and their housewives are in the greatest trouble when they think 
they have not laid in a sufficient supply of ice during the winter, 
or when in summer they fancy their stock likely to run short. 
It may safely he estimated that the ice consumed in St. Peters- 
burg during the summer costs the inhabitants from two to three 
millions of rubles. 

I’crniaiient bridges have been built in St. Petersbing only over 
tile canals, the Fontanka, the Moika, the Ligofka, &c. which are 
called canals, and have been worked into the shape of canals, but 
which, in rcalitj’, are small arms of the Neva. Most of these 
bridges were built liy the Empress Catherine. I'hey arc of stone, 
very solid, are all constructed after the same niodel, and are, 
absurdly enough, provided with gates and doors, for the apparent 
purpose of impeding the progress of pedestrians. There are 
upwards of thirty of them ; but they are much too narrow for the 
increased traffic of the city, and the tide of equipages rolling 
through the streets generally finds itself reduced to a more mo- 
derate pace on arriving near a luidgc. Policemen are, therefore, 
stationed at every bridge to maintain order and prevent accidents ; 
and whereas in Germany a man is liable to a tine of two or three 
dollars for driving too fast over a bridge, a coachman in St. 
Petersburg exposes not only himself, but his horses too, to he 
assailed by the cane of the policeman, if be neglects to drive over 
a bridge otherwise than at a quick trot. Some new bridges, and 
among them several elegant suspension bridges, have been added 
of late years, and of these there may also be about thirty; still the 
number is felt to be too small for this city of many islands. 

Over the larger arms of the river, the communication by means 
of bridges is in a most nnsatisfactory condition. The two most 
important portions of the city, for instance, the Vassili Ostrof 
and the Great Side, are connected only by one bridge, the Isaac’s 
Bridge ; the Trotzkoi Most is the only bridge between the Great 
Side and the St. Petersburg Side; the Vassili Ostrof again has 
one bridge to the St. Petersburg side ; and the Vilborg Side is 
connected by one bridge with the St. Petersburg Side, and by 
another with the Great Side. These five bridges, with four 
smaller ones that serve to connect the Apothecary Island, the 
Stone Island, Yelagin Island, and Krestofski Island, consist 
merely of bomrded caniago-ways resting on pontoons. The masses 
of ice that come down in spring from the Ladoga Lake have 
hitherto deterred the government from incurring the expense itf 
building permanent bridges of stone, though scarcely a ygu: 
elapses in which some plan for the construction of better biic^sf 
is not proposed, discussed, forgotten, and renewed. 



It sometimes happens that the ice in the Gulf of Cronstadt is 
broken by stormy weather, while that in the Neva continues solid 
fbr some time afterwards. The immense pressure that then en- 
sues causes the whole mass of ice in the river to glide downward 
in an unbroken body towards the gulf. This pressure is supposed 
to be so great that no bridge would be able to withstand it. 
Another difficulty is the marshy character of the soil, in which 
it would not be easy, except at enormous cost, to obtain a foun- 
dation siifficiently strong to bear the buttresses of a bridge. These 
arc serious difficulties, no doubt, but I am satisfied they will some 
day ur other he overcome. 

"J’l)c nine pontoon bridges of St. Petersburg are so constructed 
that they may easily he taken to pieces, and quickly be put 
together again. During summer they remain undisturbed, each 
pontoon moored to its anchor, and liisteiied to huge piles ; but 
when the ice begins to come down the river in autumn, the 
bridges arc taken asunder. Each bridge has its commandant, 
with a hundred or two of workmen under liis command. When 
the bridge has thus been removed, the intercourse between the 
(Uiicrent portions of the city can be carried on only by means of 
boats. As soon as the ice stands the bridges are reconstructed, 
for the icc on the Xeva always fbrmvS a very rough surface, for 
which reason most people prefer using the bridges when they 
wish to cross the river. J^ot but a number of paths, crossing 
oatli other in all directions, are soon formed in the vast snowy 
desert. 

Li spring, the bridges continue to be used till the artillery of 
tlie fortress announces the breaking up of the ice, when they 
rapidly disappear, under the dexterous management of the com- 
mandants and their experienced assistants. Preparations have 
usually been made some days before, by clearing a space in the 
river, to allow the pontoons to glide safely down into tlieir several 
havens of reftige. As soon as the ice has passed, the bridges are 
restored ; but every succeeding andval of ice makes another de- 
molition necessary. Such is the eagerness of the inhabitants of 
the different quarters to be able to avail themselves of the accom- 
modation of their bridges, that they take advantage even of the 
shortest interval of open water. Each time that the Isaac^s 
Bridge is put together, an expense of several hundred rubles is 
incurred ; nevertheless, 1 have seen it taken to jiieces and put 
together again two or three times on one day ; and in the course 
of one spring it is said to have been broken up and reconstructed 
no less than tw^enty-three times. 

It may easily be supposed that St.’Petersburg has to pay dearjy 
enough for these wretched wooden bridges. Tlie constant demo- 
lition and reconstruction soon wear the w ood out, and the boards 
at the top are quickly worn to dust by the carriages incessantly 
j^ing across. It is not at all impossible that the Isaac's Bridge, 
during the short period of its e:ri3tence, has cost more than the 



massive bridge of Dresden during the three htmdred years that 
have elapsed since it was built.* 

When in its bridgeless condition, the city feels itself at all times 
very uncomfortable. St. Petersburg may then be said to be 
divided into as many towns as there are islands ; relations can 
learn as little from each other tor days together as if an ocean 
divided them instead of a river; the public officers can receive 
no orders from the central administration, and must act on their 
own judgment and responsibility; mercliants cannot confer 
together, bilJs cannot be presented, teachers cannot give their 
lessons, guests cannot join the festive board, and tlic inroshis/nkii 
can circulate oTily within a limited range. Jhisiness and pleasure 
are alike interrupted, and every one longs to be delivered from 
what is felt as a species of imprisonment. The consequence is, 
that in autumn, when the icy covering is yet in the weakness of 
its infancy, and in spring, wdien it begins to fall into the decrepi- 
tude of age, a nnniber ol* contrivances are had i^ecoiirse to in 
order to strengthen it. 'fhe A^ry moment the ice stands, stravr 
roads arc laid in every direction over the still disjoined fragr 
ments; and in s])riug, boards are laid over the dangerous places, 
as long as the police will allow these .sujrplementary bridges to 
be used. When the autlioritics consider the time is come to pro- 
hibit all passage across the ice, policemen are stationed every- 
where along the sides oi‘ the river, to enforce the prohibition. 
The messages to be carried across are, ho^vcver, sometimes of 
such importance, and the rewards offered so great, that the 
Russian inushiks often venture across, in defiance of the police, 
even when the ice is on the move. The adventurous messenger, 
on such occasions, armed only with a deal board, may be seen 
dexterously crossing ft*om one jjicce of icc to another, to the 

t reat aniusemeut of the spectators on the quays, and generally 
e esca];ies not only tlie dangers of the passage, but also the 
more dreaded dangers to be apprehended from the gendarmes 
waiting for him on the shore. Hoinetimes, of course, these 
hazardous attempts are attended by fatal consequences, and every 
year the !N'eva is sure to swallow up her allotted number of ric- 
tims; indeed, it may be doubted whether there is another city in 
the world where so many people are yearly drowned as at Bt. 
Petersburg. 

It is melancholy to think of the fate probably reserved for this 
beautiful youthful city, with all its splendid creations. There 

* The Dresden Bridge, known to the Inhabitants under the name of the Elbe 
Bridge, is one thousand four hundred and twenty feet long, or two hundred fiset 
longer than Waterloo Bridge. The Elbe Bridge is eonsldezed the finest and longest 
structure of the kind in Germany. It rests on sixteen arches, is thirty-six feet in 
width, and has a foot pavement and an iron balustrade on each side. On the 
centre pier stands a bronze crucifix, with an inscription In commemoration of the 
partial destructhm of the bridge In 1 81.3, to facilitate the retreat of the French under 
Marshal Davotist, and of its restoration by the Emperor Alexandor. 
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are cffies in the world of which a large portion might be de- 
stroyed to their manifest advantage ; but in the new and cheerful 
St. retersburg, every act of destruction, whether by the band 
of nature or of man, seems calculated to awaken sorrow and 
regret. Yet such arc the destructive powers by which its 
existence is threatened, that no other cit}' probably lives iu such 
constant and imminent peril. 

The Gulf of Firdand runs from St. l^otersburg in a due wes- 
terly direction, and it is exactly from that quarter that the hea- 
viest storms always blow. The Vvcst wind ]iat orally sweeps the 
waters up towards the city. If the gulf wore broad at its termi- 
nation, this would perhaps be of little consequence ; but unft)rtu- 
natcly the gulf narrows gradually to a point, and that })oint is 
St. Petersburg. When a gale, therefore, l)lowp from the west, the 
waters of the gulf are blown into the Neva, and opposite the exit 
of those that come rolling down from tiie lake. Nhw the delta 
of the FTcva, into wliicli the palaces of St. Petersburg have 
struck their roots, is flat and low^aml there is scarcely a spot of 
ground iu the capital that lies more than twelve or fourteen leet 
above the customary level of the sea. A rise of fifteen feet is, 
therefore, enough to put the whole city under w'ater, and a rise 
of thirty or forty feet would be enough to drown nearly the 
whole population. The poor inhabitaTits are tlius in constant 
danger, and can seldom be certain that within the next twouty- 
foui hours the wliole five hundred tiiousaud of them will not be 
swept at once into a watery grave. 

All that is necessary to tiring about such a calamity is that a 
storm from the west should arise just as the ice is breaking up, 
and that this should happen when the water in the river is at its 
highest. The masses of ice blown ftom the sea into the river 
would then meet those that would be coming down, and the 
struggle between these opposing powers would sultice to raze to 
the ground the whole city and all its proud palaces, and princes 
and beggars would be drowned promiscuously, like Phsiraoh and 
his host in tlie Red Sea. The matter is so serious that .1 don’t 
feel certain whether I ought to allow myself to speak so spor- 
tively about it. "i?he people of St. Petersburg are quite a^va^e of 
their danger, and many among them, when they reflect on it, 
leel their hearts heaving within them. Their only liope is that 
the three cveiitii, a westerly storm, high water, and an eiafjanrj, are 
■not likely to occur simultaneously, 'fhere are sixty-four points 
of the compass, they say, and when it is high water, and the ice 
coming down, it is not very probable that an obstinate west wind 
should choose just at that moment to blow in upon us to our 
destruction. 

It is not the less true, however, that during the spring it does 
often blow from the west for many days together, when the swuni'- 
ihingice is still formidable enough to excite serious alapii. It is 
to be regretted that the Fins, the ancient inhabitants of the delta 



.of the Xeva, should not have kept meteorological registers, from 
'which we might calculate how often in a thousand years, or per- 
haps in ten thousand years, the dreaded junction of these three 
circumstanices has usually occurred. As it is, we must not be 
surprised if we read one of these. days in the newspapers, that St. 
Petersburg, which rose so suddenly, like a brilliant jiiclcor from 
the blnnish marshes, has sunk as suddenly, and been extinguished 
there like an ignis fatmiji. May God have the city in his keeping ! 
Human aid can be of no avail. Little as Russian enterprise is 
disposed to be deterred by difficulties, it will scarcely undertake 
to dam off the ocean, or to give to a mighty river a new coiurse. 
Canals to carry away the waters of the Neva, and moles to serve 
as ramparts against the sea, have sometimes been spoken of, but 
practical men have always rejected the proposed plans as impos- 
sible of execution. Nothing, therefore, has as yet been done, 
and St. Petersburg continues exposed to the mercy of the winds 
and w'aves. In many quarters of tlie town, inundations are of 
frequent occurrence, and coingi so suddenly, that the assembled 
guests at a ])arty are not imfrequcntly unable to leave the hos- 
pitable roof under which they have been entertained. Water is 
quite as much dreaded in St. Petersburg as fire is in other cities, 
and measures are, therefore, taken to inform the inhabitqjits of 
their danger the moment the river begins to rise above its custo- 
mary level. AVhen the extreme 2 n)ints of tlie islands arc under 
water, a cannon is fired from the Admiralty, and the water-flags 
are hoisted on c^ ery steeple, os a signal that the Nereids have 
declared the city in a state of siege. This alarm-gun is repeated 
every hour, until the danger seems to be at an end. W'ben the 
river rises sufficiently high to lay the lowest streets under w ater, 
the alarin-gim is fired every (piartcr of an hour. In proportion 
as the river rises, the artillery becomes louder and more impor- 
tunate, till at last minute-guns arc iired, and are understood us a 
cry of despair, calling upon ships and boats to hasten to- tlie aid 
of a drow ning population. 

The misery that follow s iqjou a general inundation is indescri- 
bable. Every one still talks of the sufferings afid calamities 
brought upon the city by the disastrous 17th of November, 1824. 
On 3iat day, there occunred the highest inmidation of which a 
record has been preserved, and in every street the height to which 
the river rose is still marked. The water rose quite quietly, as 
is usually the case with the inundations of 8t. Petersburg, where 
there are no dykes to break through. Impelled by a furious 
west wnnd, the water continued to rise higher and higher, came 
streaming through the streets, lifted all the carts and equipages 
from the CTound, rushed in mighty cataracts through the windows 
and into tne cellars, and rose in huge columns from the common 
sewers; On Vasiliefskoi Island and on the St. Petersburg side 
the suffieringw^as greatest, particularly on the latter island, wherte 
many of the poor were lodged in tenements of no very solid con- 



struction. Some of the wooden houses were lifted from the 
ground, and continued to swim about >yith all their inhabitants 
in them., without going to pieces. Equipages were abandoned 
ill the streets, and the horses, unable to disengage themselves 
from their harness, were miserably drowned, while their masters 
had sought safety in some more elevated spot. The trees in the 
public squares ivcre as crowded with men as they had ever before 
been with sparrows. Still the water kept i-ising, and towards 
evening had attained such a height, that it was feared the storm 
would tear the men-of-war from their moorings and drive them 
in among the houses. The calamity was the more destructive as 
it had come so noiselessly upon the city that none had imagined 
the danger so great as it really was. The worst effects were 
those that operated unseen. ]\lany houses fell in only on 
the following day, when the river had already returned into its 
acciistoraed bed: but from those that remained standing, it was 
long before the damp could be expelled. Sickness became gene- ^ 
ral, and deadly epidemics continued* to rage in some quarters ‘ 
for many weeks afterwards. * 

Tlie night was terrible. The waters had continued to rise till 
the evening, and should they continue to do so, there seemed to 
be no chance of escape during the pitchy darkness that might be 
looked for. Thousands of families, the'members of which were 
sejiaratcd, spent the night in torturing anxiety. 

E’ cn the most serious things have often a ludicrous side on 
which they may be viewed, and along wdth the gloomy recollec- 
tions of that calamitous day, a variety of amusing anecdotes have 
also been preserved. A gardener told me that he had been busy 
clipping some trees, and had not noticed the rising of the w^ater, 
till it was too late for him to attempt to seek re luge anywhere 
but on the roof of an adjoining garden pavilion, where he was 
soon joined by such a host of rats and ini,cc, that he became ap- 
prelicnsive of being devoured by them. Fortunately, how’cver, 
a dog and a cat sought refuge in the same place. With these he 
immediately entered into an offensive and defensive alliance, and 
the three confederates w'orc able to make good their position 
during the night. 

Many believe that what with merchandise spoiled, houses de- 
str<^'cd, furniture injured, damage to the pavement, &c. this inun- 
dation cost the city more than a hundred millions of rubles, and 
that directly and indirectly several thousands of tlic inhabitants 
lost their lives on the occasion. 

The purity of the Neva water has already been mentioned ; yet 
it is a well-known fact, that ^hen drunk by strangers, it produces 
at first unpleasant effects: for which reason persons, when they 
first arrive at St. Petersburg, are always advised to drink no 
water without mixing wine or spirit with it. This lasts, however,, 
for a very short time; and once accustomed to the Neva water, 
most people grow so fond of it, that they prefer it to every other 



la the world. A St. Petersburger, on returning from a 
journey, alworyd- congratulates himself on being again able to 
slake his thkst in^ the water of his beloved river, and many a 
Busman, no doubt, lias been welcomed home again in the same 
way in which I once saw a young man welcomed on his return 
te bis femily: namely, with a goblet of Xeva water. • The 
Emperor Alexander, it is said, when he travelled, always had a 
quantity of Neva water bottled up for his own drinking during 
bis absence from his capital. The tea and coffee in St. Petersburg 
are excellent, and their good quabties are in part attributed to 
the water with which they arc prepared. In the shape of beer 
it is drunk in every corner of the empire, and the English resi- 
dents are unanimous in their testimony to the superiority of Neva 
water for washing linen. 

The Neva water is, however, the only usable water within 
reach of St. Petersburg. All the wells that have been sunk in 
and near the city yield nothing but a yellow disagreeable water, 
mifit for any domestic purposes. In none of the houses is the 
water laid on by means of pipes, but in each house there is a 
large water-butt and the men, whose exclusive business it is to 
fill these reservoirs arc busily engaged all day long with their 
water-carts, dra\vn generally each hy one horse. The poorer 
classes fetch their water from the river-side in pails. These are 
fastened to long poles, that the water may be drawn as far as 
possible from the bank, lor in the middle of the stream the water 
IS of course purer than near the side. In the winter, holes arc 
heAvn in the ice, whence the water is pumped up, and troughs 
are constructed of ice in the streets for the use of the horses. In 
spring, when the snow melts, the river for a time loses its accus- 
tomed purity, and the want of clean water becomes a subject of 
general lamentation. The water-carts, plying in every direction, 
form one of the constant decorations of the St. Petersburg streets. 
Perhaps one of the most useful innovations tliat a Kussian em- 
peror could introduce into the interior organization of his capital, 
would be a good water-coinpanv, that would lay down pipes 
throughout the city, and introduce a constant supply of so 
necessary an article into the interior of every dwelling. 

The sadokSf or floating fish-magazines of the Neva, are an 
object of even more interest to a stranger than the washing-boats. 
The llussians are admirably skilled in all that relates to the 
catching, preserving, and selling of fish. The sadoks are pretty 
wooden houses, neatly painted, and not unlike the pavilions on 
the Alstcr at Hamburg. The sadok is fixed on a kind of raft, is 
moored close to the bank, widi which it generally communicates 
by means of a small wopden bridge. Within is generally a large 
room, where the dried and smoked fiidi are hung up, like the 
hams and sausages in the cottage of a Westphalian peasant. Li 
the middle, by way of a protection to the establishment, there 
are 8ure;ta bea^ouple of large sacred images with lamps burning 



before tiliem. Besides smoking and salting their fish, the Bus&ians 
have another mode of preserving them; namely,* by freezing 
them. In winter large boxes may be seen, something like our 
German meal>chests. These boxes arc tilled with frozen dsh: 
with turbot and herrings from Archangel, and with the delicate 
yershtshis from the Ladoga lake. At each side of the larger 
room are some smaller ohea, for the accommodation of the crew 
of the sadok, and one fitted up as a kind of refreshment-room fiar 
those who visit these establishments for the purpose of eating 
fresh caviare in perfection. Behind the sadok are always large 
reservoirs in which a nuinl)er of live fish are kept; for the 
Kussians are great gourniaiids in the article of fish, and make a 
great point of popping them alive into the ]>ot. This species 
of luxury is sometimes carried to a great excess. The fish of 
the Volga arc brought alive to St. JV'tersburg at an enormous 
cos# A sterlet, which, if dead, might he had for thirty or forty 
rTibles, will bring from one hundred to three hundred if alive, a 
wealthy Russian taking a pride in sho»vdng it alive to his guests, 
a little while before it figures on his board. 

In the centre of the town, the Neva is about a verst in breadth, 
and owing to the great bend Avhich the river makes, its length 
vTitIlin the city is not l^s tlian tlirce (icrman (more thaii tliirteeu 
ICnglish) miles. It is easy to imagine the icy waste which the 
surface must present in winter, when, in the centre of this great 
cap’tal, a nnin may ]XTform journeys by night that almost make 
him fancy himself travelling in the wilds of Lapland. The lamps 
in the houses may indeed be seen tniiikling at a distance, but 
the moon or the aurora borealis afibid the only light to guide 
him on his way; and he will often liave occasion to consult the 
compass and the stars to direct his course. Pcoidc have at timfea 
been robbed and murdered on the ice, so that these night expe- 
ditions on die Nova during winter are always in very bad odour, 
and avoided as ranch as possible by all prudent people. How 
chnngjnl is tlie scone in summer, when .boating on the Neva 
becomes a favourite amusement with all classes! The nights 
then are warm and bc;nitifully clear, and the llussimis probably 
enjoy their gondolas the more on account of the shortno.^s of 
the period ditring wliicli they can enjoy them. Luring June 
«aiid July, the arms of the Neva :ire swarming, niglit and day, 
with gondolas and sailing-boats; and all the boasted scenes ol 
Venice and her canals are insignificant to the animated pictures 
then constantly presenting themselves on this? northern river. 
Imagine an atmosphere gently agitated by the mildest and most 
insinuating zephyrs; the air wann but not sultry, and the night 
®o clear that all creation seems awake, and even die birds con- 
tinue to pour forth their song: a night, in short, >vith all the 
charms and loveliness of night, combined' with all the convenience 
of day, as though the joci^ Day had fiung over his shoulders 
die majestic maDtle of Night* loiiig^ then, nver,^ ineaxi^f 



dering in a multitude of arms, through an archipelago of islands, 
crowned with magnificent palaces, or decorated with delicious 
gardens. The wide sea itself, close to the city, presents itself at 
each of the six mouths of the river. Imagine the scene animated 
hy thousands of ships and boats. Here, the sailing-boat of the 
Knglish skii)j)cr, Avho proudly displaj’^s his superior skill over all 
else that rionts on the watery element; there the German burgher 
wnth his family, abandoning hijnself to cjijoyment after the labours 
of a busy day. On another side may he seen a congregation of 
Russian peasants pouring the sweet melodies of their nation over 
the bosom of the water, or the splendid barge of a Russian noble, 
attended hy a magnificent hand of wind instruments, each artist 
the horn thrall of the master he attends on. The seamen of every 
maritime nation may be seen rowing about, enjoying a scene to 
the animation of which they contribute their share. E doubt 
w'hether there be a city on tlic globe that can show anything 
equal to the beauty of one of these boat excursions on t\kc Neva, 
during a fine suinmcr night. 


CHAPTER IV. 

LIFE IX XJIE STREF/rs. 


A STRANGER accustomed to the crowds and hustle of London or 
Paris, is struck on his arrival at St. Petersburg by the emptiness 
of the streets. He finds vast open spaces in which at times he 
beholds nothing hut a solitary droshky, that wends its way along 
like a boat drifting on the open sea. He secs spacious streets 
bordered by rows of mute palaces, with only licrc ami there a 
human figure hovering about, like a lurking freebooter among 
a waste of rocks. The vastness of the plain on \vhicli the city 
has been laid out shows that its founders speculated on a distant 
future. Rapidly as the population has been increasing, it is still 
insufficient to fill the frame allotted to it, or to give to the streets 
that life and movement wdiich we look for in the capital of a great 
empire. On the occasion, indeed, of great public festivals and 
rejoicings, and at all times in the Nevskoi Prospekt and about 
the Admiralty, the movement is very considerable, but this only 
tends to leave. the throng and bustle of tlie other quarters of the 
town far below the averiige. 

The population of St. Petersburg is the most varied and motley 
that mind can imagine. To begin with the military: — We have 
the Caucasian guards, the 'fartar guards, the Finland guards, 
besides a fourth and fifth division of the guards from the various 
tribes of Cossacks. Of these nations, the elite arc thus always 
retained as hostages in the capital, and their scvenil uniforms 



are alone sufficient to present an ever-clianging picture to the eye 
of an observer. Here may be seen a Cossack trotting over one 
of the Platz Farads with his lance in rest, as though in his ima- 
gination he were still pursuing a cloud of flying Frenchmen. 
Further on, perchance a Circassian cavalier, in his shirt of mail, 
and harnessed from head to foot, is going through his warlike 
exercises. The Moslem from the Taurus may be seen gravely 
movijig through the throng, while the well-drilled Kussian 
soldiers defile in long columns through the streets. Of all the 
endless variety of uniform that belong to the great Russian army, 
a few specimens are always to be seen in the capita). There are 
the Pavlov guards, the Semeoiiov guards, and the Pavlogradski 
guards; the Sum hussars, and the Tsliuguyev hussars; then 
there arc chasseurs a cheval, and sharpshooters on foot; then 
then arc cuirassiers, and grenadiers, and pioneers, and engineers, 
lioisc artillery, and foot artillery; to say nothing of dragoons, 
lancers, and those military })lebeians, the troops of the line. All 
these, in tlieii various uii hrms, marching to pjirade, returning 
to their barracks, mo\inting guard, and passing through the other 
lultifjirious ciuties of irrison life, are in themselves enough to 
give life and divers* ty t aie streets. 

If then we turn tO tlic more pacific part of the population, de- 
voted to the less l)rilliant, but certainly not less useful, pursuit 
of comnicrco, wc find every nation of Europe, and almost every 
nation of Asia, roprosented in tlie streets of St. Petersburg. 
Spaniards and Italians, English and French, Creeks and Scandi- 
navians, may he seen mingling togetk r; nor will the silken 
garments of tlic Persian and the Hokharian he wanting to the 
picture; nor the dangling tail of the Chinese, nor the pearly teeth 
of the Arabian. 

Tho injhifa jdehs hears an outside as motley as the more aris- 
tocratic portion of the conmninity. The (Jeriiian f/aacr may be 
seen lounging among tlic noisy, bearded Russians: the slim Pole 
elbow-. I lie diminutive Finlander; and Esthonians, Letts, and 
♦Jews, are running up against ojich other, while the Mussulman 
Studiously avoids all contact with the Jew. yankec sailors and 
dwariish Kanitshatdales, Caucasians, Moors, iod Mongolians, all 
sects, races, and colours, contribute to uiakc up the populace of 
the Russian capital. 

Nowhere does the street life of St. I’etersburg display itself to 
better effect than in the Nev'skoi i’rospekt. This magnificent 
street extends from the Alexander Nevskoi Monastery to the Ad- 
miralt^'^ : a distance of four versts. Towards the end it makes a 
slight bend, but throughout the greater part of its length it is 
perfectly straight. It intersects all the rings of the city : the 
suburbs of the poor, the showy regions of commerce, and the 
sumptuous quarters of the aristocracy. A walk along the whole 
length of this street is one perhaps as interesting as any that can 
be made in ISt. Petersburg, Starting from the ex;!treme end, 
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where a monastery and a cemeter}*' remind ns of death and soli- 
tude, we first arrive at low little wooden houses which lead ua 
to a cattle-market, where around the spirit-shops may be seen 
swarms of noisy singing Russian peasants, presenting a picture 
not unlike what may daily be seen in the villages of the interior. 
A. little ferther on, the houses improve in appearance; some are 
even of stone, and boast of an additional floor; the houses of 
pibhc entertainment are of a better description, and shops and 
ware^uses are seen, similar to those of the small provincial 
towns. Next follow some markets and magazines for the sale of 
invalided furniture and superannuated apparel, which, having 
spent their youth in the service of the central quarters, are con- 
signed in old to the mercy of tlie suburbs. The houses, in 
the old Russian fashion, are painted yellow and red, and every 
man we meet displays a heard of venerable length, and a yet 
longer caftan. A little farther on, and we see a few isvoshtshiks 
who have strayed by chance so far from their more central 
haunts; a shaven chin and a swallow- tailed coat may be seen at 
inter\^als, and here and there a house assumes something like an 
air of stateliness and splendour. On arriving at the bend already 
mentioned, the huge gilt spire of the Admiralty is descried at a 
distance, floating apparently over the intervening mist. We 
cross a bridge^ and begin to feel that we arc in a mighty city. 
The mansions rise to three, and even to four stories, the inscrip- 
tions on the houses become larger and more numerous, carriages- 
and-four become more frecpient, and every now and then the 
waving plume of a staff-officer dashes by. At length we arrive 
at the Fontanka Canal, cross the Anitshkof Bridge, and the 
Palace of Count Ik announces at once that we have entered the 
aristocratic quarter of the capital. From tliis bridge to tlie Ad- 
miralty is what may be called the fashionable part of the l*ros- 
pekt, and as we advance the bustle and the throng become 
greater and greater: can iages-aud-four at every step; generals 
and princes elbowing through the crowd; sumptuous shops, im- 
perial palaces, cathedrals and churches of all the various religions 
and sects of St. Petersburg. 

The scene in this portion of the street, at about mid-day, may 
challenge comparison vrith any street in the world, and the splen- 
dour of the spectacle is enhanced by the magnificence of the 
decorations. This part of the street, though fully an English 
mile in length, does not coTitain more than fifty houses, each of 
which, it may easily be inferred, must be of colossal mamitude. 
Most of these buildings' are tlie property of the several cdiurches 
that border the street: the Dutch, the Catholic, the Armenian, 
and others, that received from Petp the Great large grants of 
land, of little value probably when first bestowed, but from which, 
as they arc now in the heart of the city, splended revenues are 
at present derived. 

The garrieon of St. Petereburg seldom amounts to less than sixty 
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tlmisRHid men,, and eonstitutce, therefore, more ihan o]ie<*iiinth of 
the population. Keither ofilcer nor private must ever appear in 
pnblio otherwise than in full uutl^)rm, and this may sudice to give 
some idea of the preponderance of the military over the civil 
costumes that one encounters in the streets. The wild ( .'ircassian^ 
with his silver harness and his coat of mail, gaily converses and 
lests with the more polished Russian officer, while their sevCTal 
Kinsmen are busily engaged in cutting each other^s throats in the 
Caucasus, Even in the streets of 8t. Petersburg, however, it is 
more safe to avoid collision with these mouhtaineers, who are 
sudden and quick in their quarrel, wear sharp daggers, and al- 
ways cc,rry loaded fire-arms about them. Even at a ball or a 
soiree they never lay their pistols aside, and these are never 
otherwise than ready for immediate use. 

It would not be saying too much, to 5«ay that half St. Peters- 
b;^p:g are clad in a uniform of one sort or another ; for, in ad- 
dition to the sixty thousand soldiers, there are cIaHiI uniforms 
for the public officers of every grade, for the police, for the pro- 
jSbssors of the university, and not only for the teachers, hut like- 
wise lor the pupils <if the public schools. jS’or must the private 
wmforms be forgotten, that are w'orn by the nmnerous servants 
of the noble and wealthy families. . Still there remain enough of 
plain coats to keep up the respectability of the fraternity. The 
whole t)ody of merchants, the English factory, the Oerman barons 
from the Raltic proviticc^, Russian princes and landowners from 
the interior, foreigners, private teachers, ami many others, are 
well pleased to be exempt from the constraint of buttons and 
epaulettes ; indeed, so muc!\ that is really respectable walks about 
in simple black and blue, that a plain coat is felt by many to be 
rather a desirable distinction-, although the wearer is i)bU.ged on 
all ])iiblic occasions to yield the pas to the many-coio\u’ed coats 
of the civil an^military nuployes. 

The seasons and the variations of tlic weather bring about 
many, and often very sudden, changes in the street population 
of St. Petersburg; where tlic tempei*ature is always c.'iprieious 
and unstable. In winter every one is cased in furs; in summer 
light robes of gauze and silk are seen fluttering in the breeze, 
in the morning the costumes are perhaps all light and airy, and 
in the evening of the same day none "will venture to stir abroad 
otherwise than in cloaks and mantles. The sun shines, and 
swarms of dandies and petites maUrcsses come fluttering abroad; it 
rains, and the streets are abandoned to the undisputed possession 
of the “lilack People.” One day all snoW and sledges, the niext 
all mud and clattering wdiecls. 

Nor is it merely the change of weather that alters the phy- 
siognomy of the streets. The various sects that make up the 
population of tlie town gi^^e often a peculiar character to the di^’. 
On Friday, the holiday of the Moslems, the turbaned Turk, tne 
black-bearded Persian, and the Xartai' udth his shorn head^ take 



their leisure in the streets. On Saturday, the black silk caftans 
of the Jews come abroad in great numbers; and on the Sunday 
the Christians of all denominations come forth to their pious ex- 
ercises or their various diversions. The different sects of the 
Christians again tend to vary the scene. To-day the Lutherans 
celebrate their yearly day of penance; and German burghers, 
with their wives and children, and with their neat black gilt- 
edged hymn-books under their anus, sally forth on their pilgrimage 
to the church; to-morrow the Catholics. are summoned to some 
feast or other of the Immaculate Virgin, and Poles and Lithua- 
nians, Frenchmen and Austrians, hurry to their stately temples. 
The next day are heard the thousand bells of the Greelj^ Kolo- 
kolniks, and the wives and daughters of the Russian merchants 
come humming and fluttering about the strcet^s in their gaudy 
plumage of green, blue, yellow, and red. But the great days 
are the public holidays, the emperor’s days as thej^ are called, 
when all the modes and fashions current, from Paris to Pekin, 
are certain to be paraded to the public gaze. 

It has often been remarked that there are few cities where one 
sees so many handsome men as in St. Petersburg. This is partly 
owing to the prevalence of uniforms, which certainly set off the 
person to advantage, partly also to the fact that all the hand- 
somest men in the provinces are constantly in demand as recruits 
for the various regiments of the guards. vSomething must also 
be attribjited to the constant eflbrts of the Russians to give 
themselves the most agreeable forms. In no .other towns are 
tliere so few criiiples and deformed people ; and this is not owing 
merely to their being less tolerated here than elsewhere, but 
also, it is said, to the fact, that the Slavonian race is less apt than 
any other to produce deformed children. On the other hand, at 
every step you meet men whose exterior you cannot but admire, 
and a moment’s reflection must fill you with regret that there 
should be so few fair eyes to contemplate so many handsome 
specimens of manhood. St, Petersburg is unfortunately a city 
of men, the male sex being in a majority of at least one hundred 
thousand, and the women by no means equally distinguished for 
their' charms. The climate seems to be unfavourable to the 
development of female beauty; the tender plants quickly fade 
in -so rude an atmosphere, and as they are so few in number, 
they are all the more in demand for the ball-room and the soir^e^ 
and are the more quickly used-up by the friction of dissipadou. 
Whether this be the cause, or whetner the Russian women are 
naturally less handsome, comparatively, than the men, certain 
it is, that a fresh, handsome -looking girl is but rarely to be seen 
at St. Petersburg. The German ladies from the Baltic provinces 
form the exception; and it is ftom Finland, Livonia, Esthonia, 
and Courland, that the gay circles of the capital receive then: 
chief supply of beauty. To this it may be owing that the 
Russians have so high an opimon of German beauty that thisy 
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rarely withhold from a Nymka (German woman) the epithet of 
krassivaya^ or beautiful. The ladies at St. Petersburg, though 
in such great demand on account of their scarcity, are liable, 
from the same cause, & many inconveniences. For instance, it 
is impossible for them to walk in the streets, even in broad day-^‘ 
light, without a male escort. 

Tlie best hour for walking on the Prospekt is from twelve till 
two, when the ladies go shopping, and the men go to look at the 
fair purchasers. Towards two or three o’clock, the purchases 
have been made, the parade is over, the inerchaiits are leaving 
the exchange, the world of promenaders wend their way to tlie 
English Quay, and the real promenade for the day begins, the 
imperial family usually mingling wnth the rest of the loungers. 
This magnificent qiia)^ constructed, like all the quays of 8t. 
Petersburg, of huge blocks of granite, runs along the Neva from 
the New to the Old Admiralty, and was built during the reign 
of the Empress Catherine, who caused the canals and rivers of 
her capital, to the length of not less than twenty-four English 
miles, to be enclosed in granite. As in all water constructions, 
the colossal part of the work is not that which meets the eye. 
The mighty scaffolding on which the quay rests stands deeply 
imbedded in the marsh}'' soil below. Handsome steps, ever}' 
here and there, lead down to the river ; and for carriages large 
broad descents have been constructed, and these in winter are 
usually decorated with all sorts of fanciful columns and other 
ornaments cut out of the ice. The houses along the English 
Quay are deservedly called palaces. They were originally, tor 
the most part, built by Englishmen, but are now, nearly all of 
them, the property of wealthy Russians. 

The favourite walk in Hamburg is called the JHnyfirastiex)^ or 
Maiden’s Walk; the English Quay in St. Petersburg ought to 
be called the Princes’ Walk, for there daily the Uite ol'thc Russian 
empire may he seen >vearing away the granite 'with their princely 
and noble feet. I’he carriages usually stop at the New Admi- 
ralty, where their noble owners descend, and honour the quay 
by walking up and down it some two or three times. There are 
no shops : and as the English Quay is not a convenient thorough- 
fare, the promenaders v'lrc seldom disturbed by tJic presence of 
any chance passengers. The emperor and the imperial family 
are a centre to the ^onps that come to salute them and to be 
saluted by them. Inis forms a kind of connexion lor the pro- 
menaders, and gives a oneness to the assembled company. The 
Emperor walks up and do\m, upon an apparent footing of equality 
with his subjects around him; though these, in point of fact, 
stand about in the same relation to him that a cold’s doll does to 
|he Colossus of Rhodes. The Englishman buttons up his hatred 
OJ^despotism in his great coat; and scarcely condescends to tou^ 
TO hat when he meets the “ Giant of the North whilo, to.tbe 
Mssiali'by Ms side, a submissive demeanour has by habit become 
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a positive sotirce enjoyment, till he feels a real affection &r 
those to whom the law gives the right of ordering him about. 
The elegant of tiie French embassy, whose connexions with Paris 
ensures to him at all times the earliest inftrmation relative to the 
variations of the mode, is observed with as much interest by the 
native petit inaitrc, as an insect would be observed by a naturalist; 
and be assured that the observations of to-day will be studiously 
turned to account by the observant student, when to-morrow he 
proceeds to the, important avocations of his toiftt. The baron 
or the reichsgraf from Germany, who can tell you his ancestors 
from before the times of the Hohenstaufens, and who delights to 
think that Ins great-grandchildren after him Avill be registered in 
the (iotha Almanac, walks here side by side with the Russian 
trader, who, like an igniit fattias^ has suddenly spnmg from some 
fen or other, and whose name in a few years will disappear and 
leave no trace behind it, either in tlie annals of history or the 
columns of an almanac. The master of some vast estate, in the 
Ural Mountains or on the avid Steppes, where thousands of souls 
must labour away for his exclusive profit, walks along the quay 
with as little pretention as the poor shopman, who can scarcely 
be said to have a pi’opcrty in his own soul, embodied as it is in 
the gay garments, which ho has such evident delight in display- 
ing to an admiring world. 

Another promenade much frequented is the Summer Garden. 
The other gardens, as that of the Tauride Palace, and that of the 
Grand l)ukc Michael’s Palace, are but little visited. The Sum- 
mer Garden, which lies on the i^eva, close to the Trotzkoi Bridge, 
is about one thousand ells long and five hundred broad. It is 
the oldest garden in the city, contains a number of fine old trees, 
and is therefore of incalculable value in the centre of the stony 
masses of the city. It is laid out in a number of long avenues, 
interspersed with flower-beds, somewhat in the ancient style of 
gardening, with an abundance of marble statues of Springs and 
Summers, Floras and, Fauns, and other divinities belonging to 
the same coterie. On the nortlieru side is the celebrated iron 
railing, with its fanciful garlands and arabesques, which the 
pe<^le will tell you an Englishman once travelled all the way 
from London to see and make a sketch of, and then returned, 
satisfied with his journey, not deigning to cast an eye on any of 
the other mi^els pf the northern city. This gar^n is attended 
fp as carefully almost as those of Zarskoye Selo, where a po- 
hceman is said to* run afrer every leaf that fidls, that it may W 
stantl^r be removed out of sight. In autumn all the statues are 
eased in wooden boxes^ to protect them against the rain and snow 
of winter, and all the tender trees and ^rubs are at the same 
time packed up in straw and matting, in which they rmuidn till 
the return of sprhm, when statues, trees, and men lay thdr 
wkster gaorments aside nearly at one and the same, thne^ ''ISies 
gTass|d<Kfcs are regularly watered in summer, and ^ pate ste 
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carefully cleaned and trimmed. And the garden gratefully re- 
pays the pains expended on it; for throughout the tine season it 
tbrms a delightful retreat, and its turi* and its trees in spring are 
green and smiling, before any of the other gardens have been 
able to divest themselves of tlie chill, hardened grin into which 
their features have been stiffened during a six months^ winter. ^ 

In one comer of the Summer Garden stands tlie. palace in 
which dwelt Peter the Great. It is a little, low, white house, 
with a few tasltlcss bas-reliefs psdnted yellow. On the roof be- 
tween the chimneys, St. George, mounted on a tin horse, is in 
the act of piercing the Dragon. In the interior, a few articles of 
furhitm’c formerly used by I'eter are still preserved. The house 
seems to have grown ashamed of its littleness, for it hides itself 
completely among the tall linden-trees of the garden, as tliough 
fearful of intruding into the company of the stately palaces that 
have grown up* around. Btill it twinkles every now and then 
with its old-fashioned windows throiigh tlie foliage, as if it took 
a pleasure in the proud children to which it has given birth. 
How differently it must have looked when it Avas yet sole lord of 
the wilderness when it stood there, the only elegant among a 
mod of fishers’ huts! The five hundred thousand square ells of 
ground which the garden occupies hei*e in the centre of the town, 
would be worth at least twenty millions of rubles, if sold for 
build it\g on. The city may, therefore, be said to sacrifice a yearly 
revenue of a million of rubles, by allowing the garden to remain; 
yet the city acts wdscly in submitting to the loss, I'rom which it 
derives more than the value of a million of rubles in cheerfulness 
and health. 

It is particularly in the Summer Garden that the rising gene- 
ration of St. Petersburg may be said to take their diversion. 
Hither it is that the little laches repair w ith their geveniesscs, 
the tutors with tlieir little embryo generals and senators, the 
nurses with their tender charges. It is impossible to imagine a 
prettier spectacle than all tlie handsome little Cossacks, Circas- 
sians, and Mushniks, that romp about the Summer Garden on 
a fine day. The llussians of all ranks are fond of dressing their 
children, till they are seven or eight years, a la nioajik, as it is 
called. The hair is cut short, as it is usually worn by the pea- 
aant^y, and the little fellows are then arrayed in pretty ca^ns 
neatly fastened mth girdles, nearly of the same fashion as those 
>wd^n by the Gostinnoi Dvor merchants, with high Tartar *ea{)s 
like those worn by the Russian coachmen. Lately the Circas- 
aian costume has been in favour for children, and becomes them 
admirably, with its silver embroidery and edgings of fur. Only 
Wthen children come to be nine or ten years old do they begin to 
,4rcs8 like Europeans. This, however, applies only to the boys; 
for little girls, as soon as they can walk, are decked out in the 
jEiishions Paris. * The same remarks apply to the .children of 
Ao JkniheiM fimiily as to those of the nobility generally;^ 
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As it is from among these young frequenters of the Summer 
Garden that the future admirals, generals, and statesmen of the 
empire are probably to be chosen, it is impossible not to observe 
them with some degree of interest. Next to their costume, their 
language is the most remarkable thing about them. As they 
have !Hussian servants and nurses, English and French nursery- 
maids, and German teachers, they usually learn all the four 
languages at the same time, and as it is not easy ibr them at iirst 
to keep the several dialects distinct, they mix tlrem up into an 
idiomatic ragout, highly amusing to a stranger, but which to the 
children themselves must often cause a great confusion of ideas. 
It is nothing uncommon, for instance, to near a child express itself 
in this fashion: “Tapa, I have been in the Letnoi Sad; Feodor 
s^nami buil ; est ce que voiis n’irez pas.” (Papa, 1 have been in 
the Summer Garden ; Feodor was with us ; will you not go.) 

The adult llussians generally speak a yet greater number of 
languages, though, of course, more correctly; but it is remark- 
able that, linguists as they are, they seldom borrow a term of 
endearment from any language but that of their land. The 
llussian is indeed singularly rich in pretty, coaxing, insinuating 
diminutives; such as inhmwl, my dear; milinkoi, my little dear; 
(IMuahka, my little grandpapa; matiuMa, 1113' little mamma; 
driushka^ my little friend; golulitahik^ m3^ little dove; dtfshinka^ 
my little soul. Nor arc these expressions confined to the Rus- 
sians. Few strangers are long in the coimtiy without acquiring 
the habit of engrafting upon their own languages the Russian 
terms of endearment. 

The most brilliant day in the year for the Summer Garden 
Whit- Monday, when the celebrated festival of the choosing,^ 
brides takes place. According to the ancient customs of Ru;^, 
the sons and daughters of the traders assemble on that da}^: 
to see, and these to be seen. The young damsels, arrayedin all 
their finery, are marshalled in due order along the flowvf-beds, 
and their mammas are carefully stationed behind them. Every 
glittering ornament has been collected for the occasion, and not 
only their own wardrobes, but those of their grandmothers too, 
have been laid under contribution to collect decorations for the 
hair, the ears, the arms, the neck, the hands, the feet, the girdle, 
or, in short, for any part of the person to which, by hook or by 
crook, anything in the shape of adornment can be fastened. M|tiy 
of them are so laden with gold and jewellery, that scarcely any 
part of their natural beauty remains imcovered. It is even said 
that, on one of these occasions, a Russian mother, not knowing 
what she should add to her daughter's toilet, contrived to make 
her a necklace of six dozen of gilt teaspoons, a mrdle of an equ$d 
number oi* tablespoons, and then fastened a couple of punch-ladles 
behind in the form of a cross. 

The young men, meanwhile, with their flowing caftans and 
curled beards, are paraded by their papas up and down, before 
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these rows of young, mute, blushing beauties, who, in spite of 
their bashful looks, are evidently ambitious to please, ana seem 
little disposed to resent the admiration of the qjvains. The papas 
and mammas endeavour here and there io engage their interest- 
ing charges in conversation with each other; and in the course 
of these little colloquies, certain looks and emotions will betray 
an unsuspected inclination, or perhaps give birth to sentiments 
pregnant with future moment. 

Eight days alter this first bride-shnw, the interviews take place 
at the houses of the parents, when, by means of family negocia- 
tions, a marriage is all but conclude<l, and the young couple part 
all but betrothed to each other. Similar customs prevail among 
all the nations of the Sclavonian races ; but it is a singular fact that 
a usage of the kind should have maintained its ground so long in 
a place like 8t. Tetersburg, where a nmuerous part of the public 
has ever been disposed to make the bride-show an object of ridi- 
cule. Of late years, indeed, the fashion has been gradually dying 
away, and the description given above applies rather to former 
than to the present times. hTevcrtheless, the lads and lasses of 
what may be called the bourgeoisie of 8t. Petersburg, still mus- 
ter in the Summer Garden in great force on Whit-AIoiiday, when 
the foundation is laid for many a matrimonial negotiation ; though 
the. business is conducted with less form and stiffness than was 
wont to be the case some ten years ago. 

On one side of the Summer Garden i^ tho' Tzarizinskoi Lug, 
or Field of the Czars, wdiich has somew hat inappropriately been 
translated into Champ de iMars. 'fhis place is more used than 
any other for exercising troops, though there are several other 
parade places in tho city, and many of them much larger than 
the Champ de Mars. 'I’hc Alexandrofskoi Platzparad, the largest 
of all, occupies fully a square verst, but lies on the outskirts of 
the capital. The chief parade, how^ever, is held in the square of 
the Admiralty, and forms one of the daily enjoyments of many 
of the inhabitants. 

The Admiralty is surrounded by a boulevard andt double row 
of trees. Under these trees the spectators usually walk about 
during the time of the parade. ’U'he emperor generally commands 
in person ; and as there are always present several thousand men, 
and a host of generals and staff' officers, this simple parade forma 
at all times a handsome spectacle, and may, in fact, pass for a 
miniature review. To see the emperor ride by wdth his brilliant 
staff is itself w'orth seeing. He is a handsome, majestic-looking 
man. By his side rides his eldest son, and behind him follow a 
cloud of cavaliers, of whom each is at the least a prince’s son and 
a major-general. As this splendid corth/e advances, the soldiers, 
dra^ up in line, present their arms, and the spectators uncover 
their heads. “ Good morning, children!” is the emperor’s salu- 
tation; “We thank your majesty!” is the response' that cornea 
thundering from thousands of throats. The parade ofben^lasta 
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BSTeral hours; aud urhoever has witnessed a portion of it,, taken 
a stroll down the Kevskoi Prospekt, looked into the Summer 
Garden, and walked up and down the English Quay, may quiet 
his conscience with the reflection that he has neglected no part 
of the St. Petersburg promenades for that day. 

A stranger has no occasion, however, to go to tlie parade, if his 
object be merely to see the emperor, who may be met with on foot, 
on horseback, or in a droshky, in all parts of St. Petersburg, and 
at every hmu: of the day. There is no other monarch who ap- 
pears to have so much business to do in the streets as the suc- 
cessor of Peter the Great. There arc public institutions to be 
inspected, the oflices of the tliflerent departments of government 
to he visited, reviews to be held, national festivals at which he is 
expected to attend, new buildings to be superintended, not to 
speak of the many private paid to those whom he is disposed 
to honour with so high a mark of favour. 

AVherever the emperor appears in public, he docs so iu the 
most simple and miprctending manner that can be imagined. 
His lisual veliicle, when dming through the streets of his capital, 
is a sledge or a droshky, drawn by a single horse ; and when 
travelling, his telegue is a rude carriage, little better than those 
used by the serfs. This is the more remarkable, as in other 
respects the liussian court is one of greater pomp and magnifi-' 
conce than any other in Europe. Yet I doubt whether the 
pettiest of«all the petty princes of Germany would not think him- 
self affronted, if he 'were invited to take his place in such a small, 
plain droshky as the emperor of all the llussias daily malces use 
of. This is not, however, a custom peculiar to the present 
emperor : it was adopted by Peter the Great, and has been fol- 
lowed by all his successors. 

The superiutendcucc of the street-population of St. Petersburg 
is entrusted to a class of men called baUihnik^: a name for which 
they are indebted to the butki, or boxes, in which they are 
stationed night and day. These little wooden boxes are to be 
seen at everf^ corner, and to each box three butshuilvs are assigned, 
who have tlieir beds there, their kitchen, and a complete domestic 
establishment. One of them, wsapped up in a graj^ cloak faced 
with red, and armed with a halbert, stands sentinel outside, 
while another attends to the culinary department, and a third 
holds himself ready to carry orders, or to convey to the Siash, or 
police-oflice, the unfortunates whom his comrade may have 
thought it is dut^ to arrest. Each butshnik has a small whistle, 
by means of which he conveys a signal to the next post, if a 
fugitive is to be given chase to. The quartolniks are a superior 
kind of police-oiiiccrs, and these and the police-masters are 
constantly going their rounds, to see that the butshniks are not 
ii^lectml of their dut^. By these' means,, excellent order is 
always mautiuped, and in no other capital of EBrope^are riot^s 
m omenaiYe soeaes of less flrequeat oecuxronee. At ni^^in 



dition to the day-polke, wall detaehments moused gens* 
d’armes parade the streets. 

The only inhabitants of the capital hot liable to the inspectiem 
of the police are the crows and pigeons. These birds ahotuid 
there .to aJt astonishing extent. They fly about free and undisr 
turbed everywhere. The crows congregate in tlie greatest 
numbers at the Anitshkoff Palace in the Nevskoi Pfospekt, 
where many thousands often assemble in the evening to edity the 
passing public with their loud and earnest conversations. It has 
been noticed that they always perch upon a green roof in prefer- 
ence to a black or red one : perhaps the green may seem to bear 
more aflinity to the foliage ol* the trees they love to build among. 
The pigeons are sacred in the eyes of every liussian; and as no 
one would dare to harm tliem, they become so bold tiiat they 
walk carelessly about among a crowd in search of their food, and 
scarcely make way either for a carriage or a foot-passenger. 
JiTevertheless, they arc in a half- wild and neglected condition, 
and build their nests chiefly about the roots of the churches. 
They have their nests also under the roofs of tlie markets, and 
particularly among the columns of Gostinnoi Gvor, where the 
merchants in their hours of leisure take a great delight in ffeeding 
and caressing them. In the inner* courts of the houses of ISt. 
Petersburg there are always large holes or boxes that serve as 
mej)taclcs for every kind of dirt and rubbish which it is thought 
desirable to remove to the outside of the house. About these 
flHhy boxes there may at times be seen whole swarms of pigemis 
feeding on all kinds of garbage, and the only wonder is that the 
Bussians shoidd retain any affection for birds that degenerate so 
wofully in Russia as to tight, like so many wolves, for putrid 
meat and fish entrails. Nevertheless, it is thought a species of 
sacrilege to kill a pigeon. Boys may sometimes, indeed, be seep 
running about witli sticks, to the end of which cords are fastened, 
and to the end of the cord a button or a stone. T^his cord they 
throw dexterorusly round the necks of the pigeons, as the South 
Americans throw their lasso round the neck of a horsCi The 
jfigeons thus caught are sold to tlie profane Germans, who are 
said to convert tlic holy birds into heathenish ragouts, or bake 
them. in sacrilegious pies. 


CHAPTER V. 

THE ISVOBHXSHIK^. 

vast space occupied by a Russian city, with its broad endless 
staets, aw its wide waste public sqmires and places, makes it 
{mabalb^ that the institiBion ^ ha^ey carriages is one of vei^ 
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remote origin in Kussia. In other countrief^, the convenience is 
one known only to large towns; but in Russia, such is the aver- 
sion of the people to walking, that, as soon as a few thousand 
human beings have been collected into the same vicinage, a due 
supply, of isvoshtshiks becomes one of the most urgent wants of 
the new community. From this, some notion may be formed of 
the army of isvoshtshiks, collected together on the pavement of 
the capital. They are estimated, in some statistical returns I 
have seen, at eight thousand. In some quarters you may see 
hundreds at one glance ; and when we consider that the length 
of all the streets of St. Petersburg amounts to nearly four liun- 
i*ed versts, it cannot be an extravagant estimate to reckon twenty- 
five hackney carriages to every verst. 

We have already seen that there arc in one place in St. 
Petersburg three houses, side by side, to pass which on foot will 
occupy a man a good half hour. A morning visit, a dinner, and 
an evening visit, might cost him his whole day. In winter the 
streets are full of a deep snowdnst, formed of the numherless 
crystals of ice that are constantly undergoing the process of 
being ground up into fine powder, and through which it is about 
as tedious to w’adc as throngli the sands of Sahara. The mdc 
northern blast, moreover, that ranges uncontrolled through the 
wide airy streets, makes every man glad enough to creep into a 
sledge, where he may draw his mantle over his face, and wrap 
himself, head and all," in furs. In spring, onc-half of St. Peters- 
burg is a mere hog, and in siunmer the intolerable dust actually 
stops one’s breath, and relaxes all the muscles of the feet. No 
wonder, therefore, that the most resolute pedestrian soon grows 
tired of using his owm feet in St. Petersburg, and in utter 
despair roars out his “ Davai! Isvoslitshik !” to the first droshky 
stand. 

He will seldom have occasion to ‘‘sing out” his davai a second 
time. Nay, a man need not even look at the serviceable equi- 
pages, for if lie only stand still for a moment, and seem to deli- 
berate in his ow’ii mind upon the expediency of summoning a 
charioteer to liis assistance, the hint is quite vsuflicient, and hSf- 
a-dozen sledges will immediately come darting up to the spot 
where he stands. T'hc oat -bags are quickly thrown aside, the 
harness drawn tight, and each of the rival candidates tor favour 
places himself upon his box, satisfied apparently that he, and he 
alone, will bear away the prize. “Where to, sir?” — “To the 
Admiralty.” — “ I’ll go for tw^o rubles.” — “I for one and a-half,” 
cries another, and so they go on underbidding each other, till 
they come down perhaps to half a ruble. You take the cheap- 
est, probably, but take care the cheapest he not also the w^orst; 
or you must be jjrepared for a volley of jokes and banterings 
from the disappointed applicants. “Ah, do but look, little 
father, how 'stingy you arc I” — “ To save a few copeks you put 
up with that ragged rascal for your coachman.” — “He and W 
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three**leggcd animal will stick fast before you get half way.” — 
“The ffray-bcai-ftcd vagabond will be sure to upset you; he’s so 
driuik he can’t stand.” — “He’ll take you to the sliambles, and 
swear it’s the Admiralty.” No one enjoys all this abuse, mean-^ 
while, more than the object of it, who laughs in the sleeve, and 
grumbles out his “Nitshevoss! never fear, sir; mx shall get on 
well enough.” 

These men arc, for the most part, Russians from all the diffe- 
rent ^governments of the empire; but among them there are 
also Fijilanders, Esthonians, Letts, Poles, and Germans, They 
arrive at St. Petersburg generally as little boys t>f ten or twelve 
years old, hire themselves as drivers to some owner of hackney- 
carriages, whom they continue to serve till they have saved 
enough to buy a horse and vehicle, when they set up in business 
on their own account. Their trade, as all trades are in Russia, 
is uncontrolled by corporation laws; and should fodder grow 
dear, or business slack, the isvoshtshik packs up the few w^orldly 
goods he possesses, drives aw^ay to the south, and re-appears in 
the streets of Novgorod or Moscow; thus, iii pursuit of fortune, 
they emerge now in one town and now in another, till chance 
enable them to form a profitable and permanent^ establishment 
in some one place. In the provincial towns, ^vherc fodder is to 
be had for little or nothing, they usually drive Avith liro horses, 
but in St. Petersburg, where everything, in comparison, is enor- 
mously dear, the public must content themselves wnth on(\ 

III winter the is’s'oshtshik uses tJie favourite nalional vehicle 
of a sledge, with which he continues to grind the iiaveineut as 
long as tile least trace of snow is to be felt under the spring 
mud. A covered carriage be never uses. 1’be cloaks and furs 
of the passengers must do the same service in Russia that the 
roof of the coach does with ns; and when well wrapped up in a 
scries of protecting folds, the warm nucleus of life that occupies 
the centro, patiently suffers tlie pelting of snow, rain, and mud 
till the end of his journey, where the dirty rind is peeled off^ 
and tlie said kernel steps forth clean and unsimtted from his 
muddy covering. 

The isvoslitSiiks of St. Petersburg appear to bo a race of 
Ilamaxobites,* leading a sort of nomadic life among the palaces 
of the capital. They encamp by day in the streets, and so do 
many of them during the night, their sledge serving them at 
once as house and bed. Like the Bedouin Arabs, tliey carry 
the oat-bag constantly with them, and fasten it, during their 
intervals of leisure, to the noses of their steeds. In every street 
arrangements have been made for the convenience of the isvosh- 
tshiks. Every here and there mangers arc erected for their use ; 
to water their horses, there are in all parts of the towns con- 
venient descents to the canals or to the river; and hay is sold at 


* Dwellers in waggous. 
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horBe«(. To stiff the thirst and hunger ,of the ciiarioteexis them* 
fjolvea, there are peripatetic dealers m quaes, tea, and bread, who 
are constisiitly wanderiiify about the streets Ibr the cliariiabie 
purpose of feedin^^ the hungiy. The animals are as Jiardy as 
their masters. Neither care for cold nor mn, both eat as oppor* 
tunity serves, and arc content to take their sleep wlicn it coiuies. 
Yet they are always cheerful, the horses ever ready to start off 
at a smart trot, the drivers at all rimes disposed for a song, a 
joke, or a gossip. "iVheu they are neither eating, nor engaged 
in any other serious occupation, they lounge about their sledges, 
singing s{)me sim])le melo’dy that they have prolmbly brought 
'\rith them from their native forests. AVhere several of them 
ha]^)e{i to he together at the comer of a street, they are sure to 
be engaged in some game or other, ])clting wdth i^iow-balls, 
wrestiiiigi or bantering each other, till the “Davai, isvoshtshik i” 
of some chance passenger makes them all grasp their wliqjs in a 
moment, and converts them into eager competitors Ibr the ex- 
pected gain. 

The poorest iavoslitshiks in St. Petersburg are the Finlanders. 
'Hie droshky of^ii little more than a board nailed over the 
axles of their wheels, and their little shaggy, ragged, bouy 
horses look like the very cinbleius of hunger and misery, 
Scarcely covered by their tattered caftans, they station them- 
selves in th.e remote quarters of the toum, and themselves poor, 
ad^d the use of their four wheels to poverty for a moderate fee. 
In the more fashionable and central quarters, on the Other hand, 
equipages of first-rate elegance offer their iservice to the public, 
wirii everything about them a qmtre eplnyksj A fine black 
steed, with a coat shining like satin, the harness glittering like a 
lady-s ball-dress; a light delicate sledge, ivith a cloth richly 
lined with fur, and an isvoshtshik in a nr^igniiiceiit beard, and a 
caftan fit for a Turkish pacha. Such vehicles are not to be pttt 
in morion for anything less than a blue note, and ard intended to 
impress a credulous public w itli tiie belief that they arc private 
and not hired carriages ; for in St. Petersburg it is thought trh 
mmvais (jem'e for a lady to allow herself to be driven by an 
isyoshtshOc ; and a woman above the rank of a chambermaid or 
a tradesman^ wufe would scarcely venture to make use of such a 
conveyance. The men are less particular. Even those of the 
highest station do not refuse, on an emergency, to avail them- 
aelves of the services of an isvoshtshik. 

It is not custonmry for a Russian noble to put a livery on his 
coachman, who is almost always clad in the old national costume; 
If, therefore, you hire one of these smart isvoshtshiks, all you 
have to do is to order him to slip his number under his cafian, 
and nobody can tell whether the driver and his^ steed are not, 
bodies and soul of them, your undisputed freehold property, 
indeed, riiese handsome equipages on the public stands are said 
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.sometimes to be the private carriages of wboj during 

their absence from the capital, convert their coachmen into ismsh- 
tshiks. St. Petersburg is at all times crowded with ch^ and 
military officers, who «ire liable without any pre\dou» notbe to be 
sent away suddenly to a distant part of the empire, and who are 
willing that their horses should earn their oats in t^ public ser- 
vice while their masters are away. 

As there are no fixed fares, you must each time bargain with 
your driver when you hire liim; but the fellows are, in general, 
moderate enougli, and will take you a. tolerably long way for a 
few pence. I'heir demands indeed are apt to rise in proportion 
as the weather becomes less inviting to pedestrianism, or as the 
calendar announces the recun-ence of a public holiday. There 
are days when they will not bate a copek of their demands ; and 
in the busy part of the day they will not take less than two rubles 
for a course, which in the morning or the evening they are ready 
to go for half a one. On ordinary occasions they are reasonahfe 
and obliging enough, and wnll often carry you for nothing from 
one side to the other of a muddy street. * 

You may know what countrjmian your isvoshtahik is by the 
way ill which he treats Ids horses. I'he Oerman is sure to be 
the most reasonable. He speaks little to any body, and to his 
horse not at all. Ifis reins and his whip form the only medium of 
communication between the man and the animal. The Finlander 
sits a quiet picture of ludiffercnce, only now and then brings out 
a long drawling, '•^Nmr! nawT through his teeth, and from the 
varied intonations of the one w^ord the liorsc is expected to 
divine the wishes of its master. Tlie cabalistic word of ihe J^ett 
is “ jYooa, nooaP' but to this he has recourse only in moments of 
great emergency; when, for instance, his horse mamfests a dis- 
])Ositiou not to stir from tlie spot, or a jjiggish determination to 
go any way rather than the way he is wanted to go. I'he mo.st: 
restless of charioteers is tlie Pole, who wiggles incessantly about, 
and whistles, hisses and howls without intennission, while the 
shaking of Ids reins and the cracking of his whip are kept up with 
equal perseverance. The Russian coachman, on the other hand, 
seems to trust luore to the persuasiveness of his own eloquence 
tlian to anything else. lie seldom uses his whip, and generally 
only knocks with it upon the foot-board of his sltnige, byway of a 
gentle admonition to his steed, with whom mean wliile he keeps 
up a running colloquy, seldom giving him harder words than 
*• my brother,” “my friend,” “my little fatlier,” “my sweetheart,” 
“ my little white pigeon,” &c. “ Come, my pretty pigeon, make 
use of thy legs,” he ivill say. “ AVliat now? art blind? come be 
brisk! Take care of that stone there. Dost not sec it? There, 
that’s right. Bravo! hop, fiop, hop! steady, boy, steady! Xow, 
what art turning thy head aside for? I^ook out Mdly before thee ! 
lluzzal Yukh, yukbl” 

One very important thing to know is, that our isvosditshikY ffir 
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the period of the drive, has become ou» serf, and that if we are 
people to abuse our power, we may assume the lord and master 
with impunity. If we speak to him, he will never think of re- 
plying to us otherwise than bareheaded. Our scolding he receives 
with a cheerful and submissive smile, our commands with prompt 
obedience. If he is to drive faster, the intimation is conveyed to 
him in the way intimations are usually conveyed to slaves: 
namely, through the medium of his back, on which the hand of 
his temporary master writes dowm the order in a legible charac- 
ter. A Russian is born with a bridle round his neck, and every 

an whose hand is firm enough may seize the reins, and guide 
at his will the harnessed serf ; but he whose hand is too weak to 
keep a tight hold of the reins, must be prepared to find more 
self-will about a Russian tlfan about the citizen of the freest 
nation in the universe. 

Though you speak no Russian you w411 seldom find it difficult 
to make yourself understood to your isvoshtshik, who is in gene- 
ral (][uite a cosmopolite and a man of the world, compared to those 
of his calling in other cmmtries. He has had to deal with nearly 
all the nations of Asia in his time, and individuals from eyery 
country in Europe have held converse with him. Men of aU 
orders and demrecs, from the beggar to the emperor, have sat 
behind his back. He knows how to demean himself suitably to 
each, and has a smattering of every language. He knows a little 
Tartar and 21 . littlo French ,* can understand some German, and is 
not altogether ignorant of English ; and then, as to the language 
of eyes, fingers, and gesticulation, in these he is sure to be at 
home. If he have an Italian behind him, he will abuse his horse 
with aiv “ Eeco kakoi canaille^ signor and a Mahometan he will 
be equally certain to commend to the protection of Allah. 

The constant plague of the isvoshtshik is the pedestrian, who 
in Russia is invested with immense prhileges. In other coun- 
tries a man thinks himself bound to take care that he is not run 
over; but in Russia, he who walks afoot troubles himsdf but 
little about the matter, and thinks the coachman alone is bound 
to be careful. If the horse or carriage merely touch a foot pas- 
senger, without even throwing him do^vn, the driver is liable to 
be flogged and fined ; should the pedestrian be thrown down, a 
flogging, Siberia, and the confiscation of the whole equipage, are 
the mild penalties imposed by the law. “ Have a care,” cries the 
isvoshtshik. “ Have a care thyself, and remember Siberia,” is 
the probable reply of the leisurely wayfarer. The moment the 
cry IS raised that a man has been nm over, a brace of butshniks 
rush out from their watchboxes, and tbe carriage,..wbomeYer it 
may belong to, is carried away as a police prize. The poor 
coachman is immediately bound, andithe flattenng prospect of an 
emigration to Siberia is immediately held forth to nim, whether 
the accident have arisen from his own fault or not. Case$ of 
great severity sometimes occur; but it is difficult to point out 
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any other way of checking the wild way of driving in which the 
nobles frequently indulge. As it is, they are always urging their 
])oor fellows to go faster, and the consequence is, that, wide as 
the streets are, and severe as the law is, accidents are constantly 
occurring, and every now and then you hear that tliis prince’s 
fine four-in-hand is in the clutches of the police, or that that 
count’s coachman is undergoing an inr^uiry. 

I was once witness myself of a ludicrous scene to 'which the 
dread of these severe enactments gave rise. Tiie equipage of 

the Countess T came rolling down the Nevskoi IVospckt, 

and had the misfortune to throw down a poor old woman, but, as 
was afterwards found, without doing her any other harm than 
frightening her. The ladies in the carriage lainted, but the 
coachman, having a lively picture of Siberia and tlie knout be- 
fore his mind’s eye, put his whip into motion immediately, and 
the horses dashed oil* at a full gallop. All the biitshniks in the 
neighbourhood joined immediately in the chase, for oii these oc- 
casions they give each other a signal. "J'o seize the spirited 
horses by the reins was iinpossihlc ; but a lew of the servitors of 
the fjolice, holder than their fellows, clung to the carriage be- 
hind, in the hope, probably, that, as it must stop some time or 
other, they would he able to make good their prize in the end. 
Coach, coachman, and horses, appeared all irretrievably lost. 

rrinte L , an active ‘young man aiul a friend of the countess^ 

perceiving the danger to which she w^as exposed, riishe<l upon 
the carriage, and by main force tore away the two ^ello^v.s tliat 
were clinging to it, and flung them into the snow. The butsh- 
niks, fimous at the loss of their prize, now fell upon the poor 
prince, whom they dragged a^vay to their wooden house ; but he 
struggled aud kept the door open till he recognised among the 
crowd some pow'crful acquaintance, through whose intercession 
he was enabled to escape tbe consequences of his good-natured 
infractjoii of the law^s. 

Tlic world cannot present a more singular, or, in its w'ay, a 
more magnificent spectacle, than the display of carriages in the 
Prospekt on a fine wmter’s day. The street is covered by a 
smooth hard surface of snow, over which the ectuipages rush 
silently along : the snorting of the steeds, and the admonishing 
ejaculations of the drivers, being the only sounds that are heard. 
There is something quite intoxicating in driving up and down 
through the wild bounding sea of equipages. The palaces on 
both sides are gaily arrayed by the beams .of tbe sun; the street, 
though broad, is filled to overflowing; the equipages are of all 
kinds Ibd dimensions ; here a modest isvoslitshik dashes along 
with a spruce clerk or a smart chambermaid behind him ; there 
a splendid coach- and-four, filled with ladies, moves more leisurely 
along, and seems, compared to our humble sledges, a man-of-war 
sailing proudly among a fleet of cock-boats. Coaches-and-two 
announce the less ostentatious merchant. Handsome single-horse 

D 
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vehicles, mean while, are flying like lightning through the crowd, 
and Shiodije! sMcihjeP' (Faster! faster!) is the constant cry of 
the well-starred magnificoes within. These are the generals and 
ministers hurrying to their offices and various appointments, and 
paradiitg their diamonds in so modest an equipage, in imitation of 
the emperor, while their wives are using iij) the hreath of four 
steeds at least. iXay, the emperor himself, enveloped in his 
cloak, but nnohserved by none, may pierce the throng, for his 
affairs arc numberless in all cpiarters of the town. “ (Jossiir/arl 
gosmndftrP^ (The lord! tlic lord!) flies from month to month, and 
almost at the same moment the apparition has passed away. 
“Pndye/ pruhfe! pmhjv.r cry the little postilions, in a sharp and 
sustained note. A stranger, though he forget all else of Hussian 
that he learned at St. J’etershurg, will not forget the jtndjje^ 
Idviye.^ priimye^ and hmujifsit, with which tlie charioteers steer 
their course through so arduous a navigation: and if there be 
nothing else which he has learned to love in Russia, he \vill at 
least lo\'e the recollection of his sledge-promenades, and will re- 
member, with some kindness, his dexterous and willing isvosh- 
tshik. 


CHAPTER YL 

THE WTXTEK. 

In the year 1836, and in the month Of Becemher, a man threw 
a piece of apple-peel out of his little air window in Moscow. The 
peel of the apple did not reach the street, but happening to strike 
against the ledge of the window, froze fast to it, and remained 
icehoimd on its way from the window to the street, till it was set 
free by a thaw somewhere in the month of February, and was 
enabled to complete the journey on which it had set out six weeks 
and three da^^s previously. This may afford a tolerable notion of 
the severity and perseverance of a Moscovite winter. 

Such a thing could not have occurred in St. Petersburg, for in 
the marshy delta of the Neva the temperature is more variable 
than in central Russia. The icy winds that blow from Siberia are 
in some measure tempered by the influence of the Baltic. Rainy 
west Avinds, freezing noi;th-eastcrs, thick fogs, and cheerful frosty 
days, are succeeding each other constantly, and keep np a strug- 
gle for mastery throughout the whole of the six months’ winter. 
A man is as little secure against rain and mud in January as 
against frost and snow in April. In IMoscow, on the contrary, 
the sky was never known to drop a single tear of rain in Decem- 
ber; and neither among the records of tlie city nor the traditions 
of its inhabitants will you trace one instance of a pair of boots 
having been spotted with mud in January. 
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In St. Petersburg, nevertheless, the thermometer falls much 
more frequently to a very low point than in Aloscow, where the 
average temperature for the whole winter is considerably higher 
than in the newer capital. The climate of St. Petersburg oscil- 
lates continually between two extremes. In summer the heat 
often rises to -j- 30*^ of Fahrenheit), and in winter tiic cold 
as often falls to — dO'* (oo** below Fahrenheit’s zero). 'I'liis gives 
to the temperature a range of 154^’ of Fahrenheit, ivliich probably 
exceeds that of any other city in Europe. Et is not merely in 
the course of the year, however, but in the course of the same 
twenty-four hours, that the temperature is liable to great varia- 
tions. In summer, after a hot sultry morning, a rough wind will 
set ill towards evening, and drive the thermometer ilowu 1 2^ * 
immediately. In winter also there is often a difibrciicc of or 
IS'* between the temperature of the morning and that of the 
night. It would be impossible to preserve existence in such a 
climate, if man did not endeavour to coinitcTact its fickleness by 
his own unchangeableness. In (lermany, wlierc tJie transitions 
arc less sudden, we endeavour to follow the vagaries of the 
•weather, by ])utting on a cloalc one day and leaving it off the 
next, by putting an additional log or two into the stove, or by 
economising our fuel. In St. Petersburg people an' less variable 
in their arrangements. Tiie winter is considered to begin in Oc- 
tober nnd end in May, ‘ind iu t!ic beginning of October every 
man ])nts on his furs, which are calculated for the severest 
wcatbor tliat can come, and these furs are not laid aside again 
till tile winter is legitimately and confessedly at an end. The 
stoves, moamvhile, are ahvays kept heated in winter, that the 
house may never cool. Inconsiderate l^reigners attempt some- 
times to tbllow the caprices (»f the climate, and often j)fiy for their 
temerity with illness and death. 

It is only ivhen the cold tails to an unusual degree of severity 
that change takes place. Wlien the therniOTneter stands at 
— 200 c'very man pricks up his ears, and becomes a careful ob- 
server of its risings tuid fallings. At — 23'* or 24“ the police are 
put oil the alert, and the officers go romid day ami night, to see 
that the sentinels and hutsliiiiks keep aw ake. JShouUl any one 
])C found nodding at his post, he is summarily and severely ]»un- 
ished, tor sleep at such a time is a sure state of transition from 
life to death. At — 25'* all the theatres are closed, as it is then 
thought impossilde to adopt the necessary precautions for the 
safety of the actors on the stage, and of the coachmen and ser- 
vants waiting in the street. The pedestrians, who at other times 
are rather leisurely in their raovcmeiitH, now ran along the streets 
as though they were hastening on some nUssion of life and death, 
and the sledges dash in tempo celeratUsimo over the croaking jsiiow. 

* Throughout the present work, Reaumur’s thermometer nutst nlw ays Iw under- 
8tood to be the standard by which tho temperature is measured. Each degree of 
Reaumur is equivalent to 2}^ of Fahrenheit. 
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I don’t know the reason, but 20® of cold in St. Petersburg signify 
a great deal more than in Crermany, and arc attended by more 
injurious consequences. Faces arc not to be seen in the streets, 
for every mail has drawn liis furs over his head, and leaves but 
little of his countenance uncovered. Every one is uneasy about 
his nose and his ears ; and as the freezing of these desirable ap- 
pendages to the human face divine is not preceded by any un- 
comfortable sensation to warn the sufferer of his danger, he has 
enough to think of if he wish to keep his extremities in order. 
“Fatlier, father, thy nose!'’ one man will cry to another as he 
passes him, or will even stop and apply a handful of snow to the 
stranger’s face, and endeavour, by briskly rubbing the nasal pro- 
minence, to restore the suspended circulation. These arc salu- 
tations to which people are accustomed, and as no man becomes 
aware of the fact when his own nose has assumed the dangerous 
chalky hue, custom prescribes, among all who venture into the 
streets, a kind of mutual obscrv^ance of each other’s noses: a 
custom by which many thousands of these valued organs are 
yearly rescued from the clutches of the Russian Boreas. A 
man’s eyes at this season cost him some trouble likewise, for thej* 
are apt to freeze up everv now and then. On such occasions it 
is customary to knock at the door of the first house you come to, 
and ask permission to occupy a place for a few minutes by the 
stove.* This is a favour never denied, and the stranger seldom 
fails to jickiiowlcdgc it on his departure, by dropping a gratefiil 
tear on the hospitable floor. 

At 20® of cold there arc few St. Petersburg mothers who would 
allow their children to go into the open air. Ladies venture 
abroad only iii close carriages, of which every aperture is closed 
by slips of fur. There are families at this season Avho will spend 
weeks without once tasting a mouthfiil of fresh air, and at last, 
when the cold has reached its extreme point, none are to be seen 
ill tlic streets but the poorest classes, unless it be foreigners, 
people in business, or ofheers. As to these last, the parades and 
mountings of guard arc never interrupted by any degree of cold; 
and while the frost is hard enough to cripple a stag, generals and 
colonels of the guard may be seen in their glittering uniforms 
moving as nimbly and as unconcernedly about the windy Admi- 
ralty-square, as though they were promenading a ball-room. 
Not a particle of a cloak must be seen about them ; itot a whisper 
of complaint must he heard. The emperor’s presence forbids 
both, for he exposes himself unhesitatingly to ^vind, snow, hail, 
and rain, and expects from his officers the same disregard of the 
inclemencies of the season. 

The liussian stoves lire in their way the most complete things 
that can he imagined. They are built up with glazed tiles; and 
such are the multitudinous passages, ascending and descending, 
that before the heat emitted by the fire has found its way into 
the chimney, it has often a distance of a hundred feet in length 
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to pass throiigli. The .huge mass of stone Avhicli composes the 
stove is a long time before it gets warm ; but oucc warm, it re- 
tains the heat for a u holc day. Almost the only wood used in 
St. Petersburg as fuel is the wood of the birch-'trcc. It is the 
cheapest to be had in the neighbourhood, and its eiidjers are more 
lasting than tliose of the pine or fir. ]SJo\v, the embors arc to a 
llussiaii stove of the greatest importance, lor it is IVoni the 
embers, and not from the flame, that the stove is expected to de- 
rive its heat. So long as the wood coiitinucti in a bla?:c, wJiat- 
ever quantity may have been put in, the stove ne\ er gets tho- 
roiighlj'' warm ; it is only when, by means of the yasliJca (a small 
plate of iron), the passage from the stove into the chimney has 
been hermetically closed, that the heat begins to bo sensibly felt 
in the room. The Kussiaii stovc-hcaters arc extremely dexter- 
ous in all the details of their occupaiiuu. Tongs and shovels 
are unknown to thcjn. Their only instrument is a long iron 
jiokcr with a hook at the end of it. AVlth tliis they keep stir- 
ring up the fiery niass, break up the einbcvs, and pull forward 
the fragments of wood tliat are stiH burning, in order, by ex- 
posing them to the current of air, to accelerate their conversion. 
In every great house there is at least one servant wliosc exclusive 
duty it is to look after the stoves, and to collect and pre[)arc the 
recpiisite fuel, lii order that the iainily may have a uarin room 
to titke their coilee in, m the morning, it is necessary that the 
stove -heater should begin his labours at an early h(>ur of the 
night. In general be builds up a pile of logs within each stove 
the evening before, that the wood may be well dried, and then 
he sets fire to it early in the morning. The stoves usually open 
upon long passages, which are thus as clicctuall) heated as the 
rooms themselves. 

If tlio yushL'a be clo.sed before the wood be comidetcl^' burifti 
into embers, a poisonous gas is emitted by the coals, and fatal 
coUhCipiciices may ensue to those who are exposed to its in- 
fluence. Such accidents do occasionally liappen, and it is nothing 
uncommon in St. Petersburg to hear of people who have been 
suifocated by tlie fumes of their stoves; but when the immense 
number of those stoves is taken into copsidc ration, and tliat 
every floor and every part of the house h3ve to be wanned for 
at least six moiitlis of tlie year, it must be admitted that acci- 
dents occur but rarely, and that iJie stove-heaters must display 
an admirable degree of judgment in thus always selecting the 
right moment for closing the yuahka. In autumn the houses are 
usually damp, and in consequence cool; but in December or 
January, after the stoves have all been in play for some months, 
every comer of a llussiaii house becomes thoroughly dry, and 
then behind the double windows and the threelbld doors, tliere 
prevails throughout the day an equable, agreeable, and mild 
temperature of from l -I® to 15". . 

The erecting of one of these Russian stoves is a work of art, to 
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which it is not every man who is equal. IMuch consideration and 
no little judgment are required in suiting the locality of the stove 
to the distribution of the apartments. The most distinguished 
artists in this line are almost invariably natives of what is called 
Great llussia, and throughout the empire it is to tlieni almost 
exclusively that an office is assigned of such importance in a 
Russian establishment. 

In every Russian house the stove* plays an important part, par- 
ticularly so ill the houses of the poor. I'liere the stove is often 
of extraordinary dimensions, and serves tor cooking and baking 
food, as well as lor warming the room. Round it arc placed 
benches, where at their leisure the inmates may enjoy the luxury 
of increased heat, for to these denizens of the north the imbibing 
of caloric is among the highest of enjoyments. In the stove 
itself a variety of niches and indentations are made, where va- 
rious articles are laid to dry, and wet stockings and linen are 
constantly hanging about it. On the jdatform, at the top, lie 
beds, on which, wrapped uj) in their sheepskin cloaks, the in- 
mates often abandon tliemselvcs to the twofold luxmy of idleness 
and perspiration. 

The Russian stoves, after all, how’ever, are the most iin poetical, 
if not the least comlbrlablc, of all the means by wdiicli luinian in- 
genuity has contrived to generate an artificial heat. The Spanish 
hratmro^ the Italian camndno, the English fireside, and the half- 
open German stove, tliat alfords at least a peep at the active 
minister within; all these form attractive centres, round which 
humanity congregates, and around which social converse is 
generated, and an interchange of ideas promoted, while the 
agreeable warmth of the flame is enjoyed. A Russian stove, on 
the contrary, is a mute, sulky-looking companion, whose enor- 
ifious size makes it difficult ever to give him a graceful exterior. 
In general, the stove is a large, clujiisy, oblong mass, that rises 
nearly to the ceiling of the room, to which it is a disfigurement 
rather than a decoration. In the houses of the rich, therefore, 
the stove is concealed as much as possible, by mirrors and other 
articles of furniture, or is made wholly invisible by being con- 
structed w^ithin the partition wall. 

'rhe double windows, which are often found even in the houses 
of the poorest peasants, contribute greatly to the warmth of Rus- 
sian houses. As early as October the house may he said to go 
into winter quarters. Double windows are affixed to every 
room ; every aperture through which a little air might find its 
way is carefully covered, and slips of paper are pasted over the 
edges of all the ^vindow's. Here and there a window is so con- 
structed that a single ])anc may now and then be opened to let in 
a little air. In this close and confined atmosphere the family live 
and have their being, till the returning May ushers in the first 
fine weather, and gives the signal that fresh air may again bo 
permitted to circulate through the interior of the mansion. 
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Li the intermediate s})ace formed by the double windows it is 
customary to place sand or salt, either oi* whicli, by absorbing 
moisture, is supposed to increase the warmth. The sult is piled 
uj) in a variety of fanciful forms, and the sand is usually formed 
into a kind of garden decorated with arliticial llower^i. These 
])loom and blossom through the winter in tlicir glassy and 

as in these arrangements every tamily dis[)lays its own little 
fancies and designs, it may afford amusement to those who are 
not above being amused by trifles, to walk the streets on a fine 
winter morning, and admire the inlhiite variety of decorations 
presented by the double windows. 

Quite as much care is expended upon the doors as upon the 
windows. It is a common ‘thing to pibs, not merely two, but 
three doors, before you enter the warmed passage of a house; 
and tliis is tlie case, not only in private bouses, but also in public 
buildings, such as theatres, churches, ike. 

The poor suffer far less from cold in St. Petersburg than in 
cities under a milder heaven. In different |)arts of the town tlierc 
are large rooms, which arc coustuutly kei)t warm, and to which 
every one has at all times free access. In front of the theatres 
large Arcs are kept burning for the benefit of coachmen and ser- 
vants; hut tlie fiirs and warm apparel in wliich even l)eggars are 
sure to be clad, and the air-and- water- tight consnuction uf their 
liousO'i, are the chief security of all classes against the severity 
of their, climate. As soon as the thermometer fails to 25®, the 
sentinels all receive fur cloaks, in which they look grotesipic 
eiiougli, ^vheii marching up and down in front of the palaces. 
With all these precautions, however, the intense cold that some- 
times ijrevails lor weeks together converts many a s[>eciu)en of 
living humanity into a senseless statue of ice/ I'his is owing 
more to the luaiincrs of the people than to the want ot‘ suitable 
protection : to drunkenness and idleness among the poor, and to 
nard-heurtedness, or more properly to inconsiderate iicss, among 
the rich. 

The Kussians, with all their liveliness of character, are by no 
means fond of any kind of exertion; and all gymnastics, whether 
mental or bodily, arc odious to tliem. In cold weather they 
creep behind tlie stove, or bury themselves in furs, instead of 
batthiig against the frost with ihcir arms and legs, as those of any 
other nation would do. The hutshnik creeps into his woodeii 
house; the soldier, if he dare, into hi.s sentry-Ijox; and tlie is- 
voshtsliik rolls himself uj) into a sort of tangled ball, under the 
mats of his sledge. In these positions many of them are sur- 
prised by sleep, and fall victims to the frost. The sentinel is 
found an inanimate statue in his box, the butshnik is draw n forth 
a mere mummy, and the poor driver is taken a petrified cripple 
from his sledge. The immoderate use of spirits, in which the 
lower people indulge, very much augments the danger. 'Hie 
great majority of those who are frozen to death are the viefima 
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of intoxication. A severe frost never sets in in St. Petersburg 
without finding a number of drunken men sleeping in the streets; 
and sleep on such an occasion is the usual stage of transition to 
death. The inconsiderate conduct of the rich towards their ser- 
vants is another and a frc(pient cause of dcatli. It is incredible 
how much the poor coachmen, footmen, and postilions, are ex- 
pected to endure. People will often go to the theatre, or to a 
party, and leave their equipages in the street the whole evening, 
that they may be able to command their services at a moment’s 
notice. 'I"he coachman then finds it diflicult to resist the incli- 
nation to sleep; and the little twelvc-yoar-old postilions, not yet 
accustomed to tvatch till midnight, hang shimbcring on their 
horses, or, winding the reins round tlieir arms, slip down and lie 
cowering on the frozen snow. Many a poqr coachman has thus 
lost his nose, or has had liis hands and feet disabled, while his 
master was feasting his palate or his cars, or indulging a volup- 
tuous sympathy for fictitious sorrow. I'ortunately for tlie llussian 
serf, the freezing to death is one of the easiest and least painful 
deaths which he is ever likely to suffer. Nay, sonic say that the 
sensation which accompanies it is not without some degree of 
enjoyment, and those who are roused from the slumber which in 
these cases usually precedes death, seldom sho>v at first any 
thankfulness to those who liave disturbed them in tlieir passage 
to another world. 

Extreme cold is usually accompanied by cheerful and quiet 
weather, so that the magnificent city of St. Petersburg rarely 
appears to greater advantage than when the thermometer stands 
at 30® below Reaumur’s zero (.‘15® below Fahrenheit's), when the 
sun shines brilliantly in a clear sky, while its rays arc refiected 
by millions of icy crystals. From houses and churches dense 
columns of smoke slowly ascend. The snow and ice in the streets 
and on the Neva are Avhitc and clean, and the whole city seems 
clothed in the garments of innocence. lA'ater becomes ice almost 
in the act of being poured upt)ii the ground. Every one in the 
streets appcjirs to be rumiing for his life, and indeed is literally 
doing so, for it is only by running that he can hope to keep life in 
him. The trodden snow crackles and miirmurs forth the strangest 
melodies, and every sound seems to be modified by the influence 
of the atmosphere. 


CHAPTER VII. 

THE MARKETS. 

The Russians have a custom very agreeable to one desirous of 
buying ; namely, the custom ot offering for sale within the same 
buildihg almost everything that is likely to be bought. A stranger 
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need not, therefore, inquire where this or that article is to be 
found: all he has to do, in general, is to go to oiic of the great 
markets or bazaars, and he will seldom fail to find the article he 
is ill search of. l^rovisioiis are, of course, excepted, for which 
there are distinct markets. 

The great bazaars of a Russian tox^ n, where all the most im- 
portant articles of commerce arc united, arc called fiostinnoye 
Ovond. They are mostly large ])nildings, consisting of a ground 
floor and an nj)j)cr floor. The upjier fioor is goneniily reset ved 
for wholesale dealings; tlie ground floor consists of a multitude 
of booths or shops in which the various descriptions of merchan- 
dise are sold by retail. "I'hc dwellings of the mercliants are away 
from these markets; and when the hours are at an end, 

each merchant locks uj) his own stall, and commits the whole 
building for the niglit to the guardianship of watchmen and dogs. 

In every Russian city ot‘ any importance, there is sure to be 
one such gostinnoi dvor, the extent of which may aflbrd the 
travelling student in statistics a fair standard by which to 
measure the commercial activity of the place. Even in the 
German cities of tlic Baltic jirovinces, as in jMittau, Dorpat, &c. 
the Russians have established such gostinnoyc dx orui, and it is 
only in the maritime cities, as in Odessa, Riga, I.ihan, &c. that 
they are not yet to ho found. 

Aowhere do the jtt congregate more with the pfirihvs than 
in Russia. Not only are the mercliantvS tliiis collected together 
under one roof, hut the conmumitv thus formed is again split up 
into a variety of tractions, those wiio deal in similar articles keep- 
ing closely together. This liolding of like to like seems almost 
innate with the Russians; for tiio.sc articles whicli. on account of 
their bulky nature, arc excluded from the gostinnoi dvor, such as 
ironware, firewood, furniture, ike. have each of ihem se])urate 
markets of their own, wliich are known by the generic term of 
j-cfV//. ll is the same with the ndnoks, or ])rovision markets, of 
which there are distinct ones lor meat, for tish, for Jiay, for eggs, 
and so on. 

The gostinnoi dvor xx ill be found for the most part to occupy a 
very central position in a Russian city, while the secondary 
markets are removed towards the outskirts. The gostinnoi dvor 
it must, however, be borne in mind, olfers for sale only articles 
of domestic or of xVsiatic production. The fabrics of western 
Europe seldom find a place there, but are usually retailed in 
shops situated in the most frequented streets. In the great 
provincial cities, the iirivatc shops are completely eclipsed by the 
gostinnoi dvor; but not so in the comparatively Europeanised 
St. Petersburg, though even there, the goods displayed in the 
prineijial market far exceed, both in quantity and in value, those 
that will be found in all the private shops put together. 

The colossal building of which we have been speaking has one 
aide in the Nevskoi Prospekt, and another in the Bolkbaia 
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Sa^lovaia, or Great Garden-street, through which and some of 
the adjoining streets it extends a nuinher of ramifications of shops 
and booths, giving to that part of the town, throughout the year, 
the appearance of a perpetual fair. The bett^jr description of 
Kussian goods will all be foimd in the gostinnoi dvor; those of 
inferior value in tlie adjoinijig markets, the ’ Apraxiii Ruinok and 
the T^shukin Dvor, which lie a little farther on in the Bolkhaia 
Sadovaia. Following the last-named street, which is bordered 
throughout its whole length by shops aud booths, we at last 
{irrive at an open place, the Sennaia Floshtshod or Hay Place, 
which may he considered the principal provision market of 
St. Petersburg. 

In the same way, in passing along the Prospekt, shops and 
booths present themselves in a constant succession to our view. 
‘W’^hen we have passed the silver shops wc come to the dealers in 
fruit, then to the iron vaults ; these are foDovred by the carriage 
magazines, the depots for wood and coals, the furniture dealers, 
and so on, till in the vicinity of the Nevski monastery, wc arrive 
at the Simnaia l*loshtshod or Winter Market, Avith its endless store 
of sledges and waggons. In the same quarter are also the Horse 
Market and the Cattle ^Market. There are a few markets in other 
quarters, such as the Knigloi Kuinok or Round Market, but these 
are comparatively of little importance. 

The gostinnoi dvor is Avell deserving of a stranger’s attention, 
not merely on account of the various goods offered for sale : many 
of them of a kind unknoAvn to other parts of Kurope, but also on 
account of the mixed crowd constantly moving about, and of the 
characteristic civility of the dealers, and their unwearied endea- 
vours to overreach their custoiners. All these things make this 
quarter o4‘ St. Peterslutrg one of the most amusing and instructive 
loimges for a stranger desirous to study the character of the 
people and their city. 

All the lanes and alleys that intersect the gostinnoi dvor are 
deluged throughout the day by a stream of sledges and droshkies, 
in which the cooks, the stewards, and the other servants of the 
great houses, come to make their daily purchases. In a city 
containing half a million of inhabitants, there must at all times 
be a great and urgent demand for a vast variety of articles, but 
there are many reasons why this should be more the case in St. 
Petersburg than in any other capital. In the first place, there 
is no other European capital where the iuhahitants are content 
to make use of goods of such inferior quality, or where, conse- 
quently, they have such frequent occasion to buy new articles, 
or to have the old ones repaired. Then there is no other capital 
where the people are so capricious and so fond of change, 
wealthy Russians are here one day and gone the next ; now tra- 
velling for the benefit of their health, now repairing to the 
country to re-establish their finances by a temporary retirement, 
and then re-appearing on the baidts of the Keva, to put th^ir 
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hundrcfls of thousands into circulation, 'lliis constant fluctua- 
tion leads daily to the dissolution and to the formation of a num- 
ber of establishments, and makes it necessary that there sliould 
be at all times a greater stock of all tilings necessary to the outfit 
of a family than would he requisite in a town of equal e\tL‘!it, but 
of a more stabfe po])ulation. 

A ItuKsian seldom buys anything till just when he wants to use 
it, and as he cannot then wait, he must have it ready to his hand. 
Boots, saddlery, wearing- apparel, coiiicctionery, and other ar- 
ticles, wliicli with us arc generally ordered beforehand from a 
tradesman, arc here bought ready for immediate use. Each 
article lias its sci;arate row of shops, and flic multitude of tliesc 
rows is so great, tliat a stranger may olicn he luard to inquire: 
“My little father, wlierc is the row of fur hoothsV’’ “My little 
mother, where is the cap row?” “ Jh'ay show me the stocking 
row?” ‘'j\Iy little father, tell me the way to the petticoat row?” 

If the throng of buyers is calculated to amuse a stranger, he 
will hf; likely to find stil! move diversion as he h>unges along the 
corridors, in observing the characteristic manners of tlie mer- 
chants. These goslinnoi dvor merchants are alniost invariably 
flaxen-hairod, brown -lioardcd. rhrewtl (el lows !u blue eaftansr 
and blue cloth caps: the costumes ^liforndy worn by merchants 
throuuhout Bussia. '.ri icy are constantly extolling 1 heir wares 
in the iuost exaggeraud lorms to tiiosc who are ])assing by: 
“ IVhat is your pleasure, sir? Olothea? 1 liavc them here ; the 
vorvl)est, and all of tljc newest iiisliion.” “Here are laitsof the 
first (pialit}', and liy the best makers.” “Kasan loots of* the 
choicest clcscrijdion ; isvollyc, isvollyc “ Shto vaio ugodjio ‘ss? 
(what Avould suit you?) a bcar-skin, a fox-skin, tn* a cloak of 
wolf-skin? You will find everything hcrc^ pvr.v ualk in.” 
Cap-ill-hand, they are always ready to o})eu their doors to every 
passer-by, and arc inccs^ant in tlie exercise of their eloquence, 
whatever may be the rank, station, or age of those they address. 
They will not. hesitate to uiier a hear-skin mantle to a little fel- 
low scarcely strong enongli to carry it, recommend their coarsely- 
fashioned hoots to a passing dandy, invite an old man to purchase 
a child’s toy, or solicit a .young girl to carry aw^ay a sword or a 
fowling-piece. AVherc the merchant does not act as Jiis owm 
crier, he usually entertains somebody to officiate in his place ; 
and it may easily be imagined wdiat life and animation tliese con- 
stant cries and solicitations must give to the whole market. 
Preachers and actors have generally a tone peculiar to their 
several classes; and even so has the gostinnoi dvor merchant, 
whose voice may be known afar olf, but who immediately alters 
that tone when a fish shows a disposition to fasten on the bait, 
for then commences a more serious discussion of tlic merits and 
quality of his merchandise. 

Ko light or fire is allowed in the Imilding, unless it I'e the 
sticred lamps that are kept burning before the pictures of the 
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saints, and which arc supposed to be too holy to occasion any 
danger. Tlie niercliants are, in consequence, often ex])osed to 
intense cold, but tliis they endure with admirable fortitude and 
cheerfulness. Over their caftans, it is true, they put on a close 
fur coat of white wolf-skin : a ])iece of apparel worn by every gos- 
tinnoi dvor incrchaiit, of the same cut and material. 

Even without including the peasants who offer provisions for 
sale, there are probably not much less than ten thousand mer- 
chants and dealers of different degrees assembled in the gostinnoi 
dvor of 8t. Petersburg and its dependent buildings. Of these 
people, few have their household establishments in the vicinity 
of the market, yet all have the wants of hunger to satisfy in the 
course of the daj" ; and it may therefore be easily imagined that 
a host of serviceable traders have attached tliemselves to the 
establishment for the mere convenience of the merchants. Among 
the streets and lanes of the bazaar there are constantly circulat- 
ing retailers of tea with their large steaming copper urns ; quass 
sellers ; together with dealers in bread, sausages, cheese, &c. ; and 
all these peo]>le receive constant encouragement from the ever 
hungry hfpmi, Caren orn looks arc us little seen in this market 
as grumbling tones arc heard ; lor a Kussian seldom gives house- 
room to Care or melancholy, |uid yet more rarely gives utterance 
to a complaint. ]S"or iiuleetf has he occasion; for in this rising 
cotmtry, Slava Jlocfu! (God be tlmnkcd!) be the merchandise 
ever so bad, trade goes on nevertheless. Tn other coimtries, a 
merchant relies upon the goodness of his merchandise lor cus- 
tom; the Kussian speculator, I firmly believe, calculates that the 
worse his wares the sooner will his customers want to renew 
their stock. 

The Kussian is by nature a light-hearted creature, and by no 
means given to reflection. You will seldom see the gostiuuoi 
dvor merchant engaged with wiitings or calculations. If not oc- 
cupied by a customer, or busy in his endeavours to attract one, 
you will mostly find him roiiqiing, playing, or jesting with his 
brother traders. In fine weather, draughts is their favourite 
game ; and, for greater convenience, the chequered field is often 
painted on the tables or benches that stand before their booths. 
They eagerly thrust their heads together, examine the position of 
the pieces with tlie air of connoisseurs, bet on one player or the 
other, and seem completely absorbed in the game, until a pur- 
chaser makes his appearance, when the group is broken up in a 
moment, and each endeavours, with an infinity of bowings and 
assurances, to gain for his owti shop the honour of the stranger’s 
custom. In winter they often warm themselves in the roomy 
passages of the bazaar with a game at football, or crowd together 
round the steaming samovar^ and sip dowm cans full of hot tea» 
Sometimes they amuse themselves with their nightingales and 
other singing birds, of w^hich they have always a great niuiiber 
about them; and sometimes — ^weU, sometimes they fold their caf^ 
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tans leisurely about them, stretch forth their arms, and indulge 
themselves in — a yawn ; but they never neglect, every now and 
then, to step before their hog^ or saint, and, with a devout incli- 
nation of the body, to pray to him for success in trade. 

With the exception of- furs, many of which are of excellent 
quality, there arc in the gostinnoi ilvor, properly so (‘alhul, tew 
but the iron and wax shops where the articles are tlioroughly 
Knssian. Most of the merchandise consists of bad imitations of 
foreign fabrics. As the goods, so the customers. Uoih are 
Europeanised, for there is little in the Frencliiiied aouhretles^ the 
lacques in livery, the employee in unifbnn, and tlie foreign teachers, 
to remind one of Russian nationality; but a little fartlicr on, w'hen 
you enter the gates of the Apraxin lluinok and the ^J'shukiii 
I)vor, you come* to bazaars where seller^, buyers, and wares are 
all equally and entirely Russian; and lu:rc, in tlic; very centre of 
the palaces and plate ghiss of St. retersburg, in this capital of 
princes and magnates, tliere unfolds itself to yom view a motley 
dirty popidace, iwecisely similar to what may be supposed to 
ba^'e thronged the fairs of i^ovgorod in the middle ages, or may 
still be seen in the baziiars of any of the provincial cities of 
Bussia. 

U'lie population of St. Petersburg, from the highest to the 
lowest, is constantly changing. The stationary ])ortion is })y far 
the least numerous: the majority look upon the city only as a 
temporary residence, 'llie nobles arc ever coining and going; 
foreigners hope to enrich themselves tJmt they may return to 
their native countries; the garrison, and all attached to it, must 
always he prepared to change their quarters; the civil servants 
of the government seldom remain long at one post, but arc liable 
at a few days’ notice to be ordered off to the most, remote pro- 
vinces; and the lower classc.s, such as servants, inecbanics, and 
labourers, are, for the most part, serfs, who have received only a 
tcm})orary leave of absence, at the expiration of which they are 
expected to return to the estates to which they belong. Even 
the isvoshtshiks in the streets arc a nomadic race, plying for cus- 
tom this year in 8t. Petersburg, the next in Moscow, and the 
succeeding one perhaps in Odessa or Astrakhan. St. Petersburg, 
in fact, like most Russian cities, is a place of rendezvous, where 
men congregate for a time; but, not like our German cities, a 
home in which families attach themselves like ivy to the stone 
walls, and vegetate aw ay for centuries. The mass of the people 
of St. Pcterslnirg undergoes a complete change in less than ten 
years; and to this constant fluctuation I attribute the vast extent 
of the rag- fair, and the astonishing quantity of old fiiriiitiirc and 
old clothes, which arc sold at a low price by those who take their 
departure, and disposed of again at a handsome profit to the 
hewly-arrived. 

Thousands enter the city daily, without knowing whether on 
the morrow they shall become cooks or carpenters, masons or 
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musicjans; or whether, on stripping off their Tillage dress, they 
shall assume the livery of a lacjiuey, or the caftan Of ti merchant. 
For all their wants, me Apraxin ituinok and the Tshukin Dvor 
are prepared. N^ay, should a Samoicde from Siberia, or a Huron 
from America, come naked into these rnlnoks, he may leave them 
again in a few minutes, provided with every imaginable article 
necessary to eipiip him as a civilised lliissian; for ill as sounds 
the name of cosheroi ntiuok^ which in St. Petersburg is generally 
given to tliese markets, and which I will not here translate to'my 
readers, lost they should conceive an unfair prejudice against the 
place, still it would be a great mistake to suppose that nothing 
but ^vhat was old and ragged was here exposed for sale. 

These two markets occupy a piece of ground about one thou- 
sand five hundred feet square, containing, therefore, a surface of 
lather more than two millions of vSipiare feet. The whole is so 
closely covered with stalls and booths, that nothing but narrow 
lanes are left between ; and supposing each booth, including the 
portion of lane in front of it, to occupy five hundred square feet, 
which is certainly making a very liberal allowance, it would fol- 
low that there must be within the two bazaars nearly five thou- 
sand booths, tents, and stalls. These form a city of themselves. 
The tops of the booths frequently project and meet those that are 
opposite to them, making the little lanes between as dark as the 
alleys of the Jews’ quarters in some of our old German towns, 
or like the streets of many an oriental city at the present day. 
Through narrow gates you pass from the busy Garden-street into 
this gloomy throng, wiierc a well-dressed human being might be 
looked for in vain; where all are “ black people,” all bearded, 
furred, and thoroughly uu-Europcan. 

Under the gateways arc suspended large lamps and gaudy pic- 
tures of saints, and these present themselves anew at every cor- 
ner as you proceed through the lanes of the market. Here and 
there you come to an open space in which a little chapel has been 
erected, and so gtiily fitted up, you would fancy a C'hinese pagoda 
had served for the model. All this, however, is insufficient to 
content the piety of the Russians, who often build a wooden 
bridge between two opposite booths for the convenience of sus- 
jiending a few additional lamps and saints. Bv the side of the 
chapel there is seldom wanting that other building which, next 
to the chapel, is tMb most inthspcnsahle to a Russian: namely, 
the kabd,k or brandy-shop, which is often very gaily decorated, 
and where spirits, beer, and quass may constantly be had. 

“ Slip your arms into j'our fur sleeves, and button your beaver 
collar closely about your ears,” said my companion to me, the 
first time 1 ventured into tJie ruinok, for I had allowed those 
articles of my wardrobe to hang loosely behind, as is the usual 
custom in Russia. “ Wc arc here,” he continued, “in the thieves’ 
quarter of St. Petersbiu’g, and everything that is left loose is 
considered a fair prize. Tut your rings mto your pocket, for 
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there arc those who would cut oflf your finger for the sake of the 
gold; and if it were known where you carried your pocket-book, 
you would have a liole in your cloak i?u mediately.” Indeed, 
Common fame says that ])eoj)le have sometimes b(?*en strangely 
clipped and cut by the Jiordes who occupy these w’ihi regions; 
biit so far as I am concerned, I am bound to say that nothing of 
the kind ever happened to me, though I liave often enough, and 
carelessly eiiongli, wandered through ilie mazes of tliis great 
labyrinth of a Itiir. 

Here also, in the true Hussian spirit, like has paired with like. 
In one corner, for instance, all the dealers in sacred images liave 
congregated. Tiic Russians, who lielievc tlieinselvcs abandoned 
by (Jod and all good ungcls as so(ni as tiiey arc without bis 
visible and tangible presence, or, rather, Avho think every place 
the devil’s owm ground until the priest driven him out of it, 
and who, theretbre, decorate their l)adies, tlioir rooms, their 
door.s, and their gates, as w'cll as their churches, with sacred 
iiringes, require, of course, a very large and constant su])ply of 
the article, of which, in fact, the consumption is enormous. The 
little brass crosses, and the Virgins, the St. Jobria, the St. 
Georges, and otlier amulets, may ])c seen piled up in bo,\es like 
gingerbread nuts at a fair. On the walls of the booths are hung 
U]) ])ictures of all sorts aud sizes, radiant with ims’k gold and 
silver. Some arc only a few inches in length and breadth. Of 
these a nobleman’s (bolman will buy a few scores at a time, as 
necessary to the fitting U]i of a nmv lioiise, for in every room a 
few of' these holy little articles must (>e nailed up against the wall. 
For village churches, for jirivato chajiels, and ibr devout mer- 
chants of the old faith, there are pictures ol‘ several ells squfirc, 
before which a whole household may prostrate thciu'-elvi's at their 
ease. Home are neatly set iii mahogany frames of inoderu fashion, 
others arc still adorned in tiic good old style, with jullars, doors, 
and tempios of silver wire; sonic arc new, aud from tlH^ pencils 
of sLiulouts of the new ly-cstablislied »St. l*eters])urg Academy of 
Arts, but the greater part are old, and present figures often nearly 
obliterated by the dust and smoke of centuries. To these it is, 
particular!}" when the}' can be w"arranted to have once adorned 
the wall of a church, that the lower orders in Russia attach the 
greatest value: just as our (Jermau peasant^L prefer an old, dirty, 
well-thumhed hymn-hook to one just Ivesli from the bidder’s. 

In smother part of the market will be found a whole quarter of 
fruit -shops, in which an incredible quantity of dried fruit is ofFered 
for sale. Fach of these shop.s is as oddly decorated as its follmvs. 
In the centre, on an elevated pedestal, there stands generally a 
rich battery of bottles and boxes of conserves, mostly manufac- 
tured at Kiev. Round the walls, in small boxes, the currants, 
raisins, almonds, figs, and oranges arc arranged, while huge 
sacks and chests of prunes, nuts, and jimipcr-berries, retire more 
modestly into comers ; and large tuns full of glukvi^ a small red 
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berry of which the Russians are passionately fond, stand sentinels 
at the door. These are mostly sold in winter, when they are 
generally frozen to the consistency of flint stones, and are mea- 
sured out with Avooden shovels to aniatenrs. Inside and outside, 
these shops are decorated with large festoons of mushrooms, at 
all times a favourite dish Avith the common people in Russia. I 
am surprised that no good artist should ever haA C chosen one of 
these picturesque Russian fruit-shops for the sul)ject of his pencil. 
Such a booth, witli its bearded dealers and its no less bearded 
customers, would make an admirable Uihlmii da yenra; but the 
painters of St. Petersburg, I supi)osc, find it more profitable to 
cover their canvass with one insii)id set of features after another, 
and to expend all the gorgeousness of their colouring on the uni- 
forms and diainoiids of the uj)per strata of society. 

Go on-a little farther, and you come to Avhole row's of shops 
full of pretty bridal oniaments ; gay metal Avedding-crow ns, such 
as it is customai'y during the ceremony to place uj)on the heads 
of bride and bridegroom, and artificial Avreaths and flowers, of a 
very neat labric, and all at very reasonable prices. A Avhole 
garland of roses, for instance, tastefully inter w'oven with silver 
Avirc, at eighty copeks, or little more than sixpence. A bride 
might here be handsomely decorated from head to foot for a few 
shillings ; and as, among the humbler classes of St. Petersburg, 
some thirty Aveddings are daily solemnized, Avithout speaking of 
other festive celebrations, it may easily be conceived Avhat piles 
of ornaments of various kinds arc constantly kept on hand to 
supply the Avants of brides and bridesmaids, birthday guests, and 
the like. 

Whole groups of shops arc filled Avith perfumes, incense, and 
various articles for fumigation; otlicrs Avith honey from Kasaii 
and Tulo, neatly laid out in AA'oodcii vessels, some as clean as the 
milk pans in the caves of Homer’s Cyclops ; Avliilc others, of a 
less attractive look, remind one rather of Limbiu-g cheese in an 
advanced state of decay. 

lloAvever perilous in this market may be the condition of finger- 
rings and the pendant articles of a visiter’s costume, the ducats 
aud sih'cr rubles on the tables of the money-changers must enjoy 
a tolerable security ; for these tables arc seen at every corner, 
with the diflerent descriptions of coin set forth in tempting little 
piles, while throngs* are passing to and fro, among Avliom, one 
Avould suppose, a ftjAv knaves might easily gratify their amor nummi 
by a sudden scramble, Avith a very fair prospect of escaping im- 
mediately afterwards in the crowded avenues of the market. An 
apparently accidental push, and all the rich garniture of the table 
would lie scattered ill the dirt; and Avliile all Avere busy in asvsist- 
ing the hanker in the recovery of his capital, Avho would be able 
to point out the dexterous thief avIio had appropriated a few 
rubles to his private useV Yet these money-changers must feel 
secure in their avocation, or one Avould hardly see tables, Avith 
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thousands of rubles upon them, committed to the care of hoys 
scarcely tvrelve yearci old. The lliissian rogue will pass oil* the 
worst uicrchaiuiisc at the highest price with an unscathed con- 
science; nor will he hesitate, if o])portunity serve, to transfer 
aiiollier’s purse to his own pocket; but the i iblcs of tliereuiouey- 
chaiigers scciu to st:u7d under tlie a-gis tjf the public, i have' 
myself seen a table accidentally overthrown by the pressure of 
the crowd, when the slieopskin inultituih; around joined in ai^ling 
the juvenile hanker to rc-collcct h)s svattorcJi rreas ire, and all 
the gold and sih'er and copper coins were carefully picked ujt, 
till not a copek w^as missing. 

The pastry-cooks also liavc th.cir quarter in this market, Avhere 
they vend the oily fish ]’.irogas of which tim hf'arued llnssiaiis 
are so pastdoiiatcly fond. Here little lK‘iieli:-s are ranged around 
the table on w'hicli are ]}lacLd the dainU delicacies, covered with 
oily pieces of canvass, for the i)iroga to J jv- ]>L' 0 !»orly enjoyed must 
be eaten 'warm. A large ])ot of green oil and a salt-stand of no 
ordinary size, arc the imlispensahl ' accomjraniments to the feast. 
Pass ojic of these sho])s, and tlirew an accidental glance at his 
wares, and the merchant will be .-ure to atitici)>5itc your desu-es; 
quickly he will plunge his teiiiiiliug c.ikc into the oil pot, scatter 
a i)inch of salt upon the dripping mass, ami present it to you with 
the air of a ])rincc. I’lio shccp-slunnecl hoarded Aioscovitc will 
rarch he able to icsL-t the tcoiplation; he will scat himself on 
one of the benches, and one ricli .savoury 3 )iroga after another 
will 'wend its w'ay down his throat, till hds long and well -anointed 
beard becomes as bright and glossy as a piece of highly^-polished 
ebony. Some of my readers may ti'.ni with disgust from the ])ic- 
ture here presented to them; hui, for my own \)arl, I ’.vas always 
too much amused by the wit ami />ohVc.s.s*c of these 'al-lickcrs, to 
expend much i]idigiiation on their repulsive Nvurt.v Even the 
coarsest and dirtiest article of mcrcliandise wall be prtjsented with 
a Cfuniiy and iu.sinuating dcnie.uiour by’’ these rough -looking 
bearded follow^s; even a greasy^ piroga, drip])ing w ith green oil, 
will be accompanied by' a neatly-turned compliment or a lively 
je.st, and the few co])cks ])aid for it will be sure to be received 
'with expressions of the warmest thankfulness. 

Every^ article almost in the ’J'olku.tshi Ruinok maybe described 
as cheap and nasty', and yet what vistas of yet w'orsc atid worse 
wares unfold thcr-ischcs as y'ou u'aiider on td^thc outskirts of the 
market, where disbanded apparel and invalided furniture arc ex- 
posed for sale! Things may be scon there, of which it is difficult 
to imagine that they can still retain a money value. Rags, hits 
of ribbon, fragments of paper, and broken glass; clothes that 
the poorest isvoshtshik has thought himself bound to lay aside. 
Yet all these things, and others, 'whicli a gostinnoi dvor merchant 
would scarcely use except to v/ann liis stove, arc not arranged 
without some show of taste and elegance, nor arc they offered 
without a multitude of chil speeches and lofty pancgyTics to the 
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barefooted beggar, to the gipsy and Jewess, who timidly hover 
around the rich repositories, and cast many a longing glance at 
the many things with which they might cover their nakedness or 
decorate their huts, but the possession of which they are unable 
to purchase with the copper coin within their gras]). The crumbs 
swept from the tables of the rich arc here gathered together; and 
though the joint-stock of many of these shops he not worth one 
of the blue notes staked at a card- table in the salon of a noble, 
yet each article has its estimated vnhic, below which it will not 
*be parted with; no, not by one quarter of a copek. 

Perhaps for a stranger the most interesting portion of this 
world of markets is that of tlie Tshukiii Dvor, where the birds 
are sold. Two long rows of booths are fnll of living specimens 
of ornithology; pigeons, fowls, geese, ducks, swans, larks, bull- 
finches,* siskins, and hundreds of other singing birds are there 
collected, and form the most picturcscpie and variegated avia- 
ries tliat can he imagined. Eac!i booth is of w'ood, and open in 
the front, so that the whole of its contents may be seen at once 
by the passing stranger, who is saluted witii such a concert of 
cackling, crowing, chattering, cooing, piping, and warbling, as 
would suffice to furnish the requisite supply of idyllic melodies 
for a hmidred villages. Between the opposite booths are usually 
such bridges as I have already described, from which the pictm'es 
of saints are suspended, for the edification of the devout. On 
these bridges, and on the roofs of the booths, whole swarms of 
pigeons are constantly fluttering about, the peaceful Russian being 
a great lover of this gentle bird. Each swarm knows its own 
roof, and the birds allow themselves to be caught w^ithout much 
difficulty, when a bargain is about to be concluded. The pigeon 
is never eaten by a Russian, who woulil bold it a sin to harm an 
animal in wdiosc form the Holy (jhost is said to Jiave manifested 
himself. Pigeons arc bouglit, tlierefbre, only as pets, to be fed and 
schooled by their master‘d. Jt is curious to sec a Russian mer- 
chant dii’ccting the Hight of his docile scholars. With a little 
flag fastened to a long stalfhc conveys his sigiials to them, makes 
them at his will n'se higher in the air, Jly to the right or left, or 
drop to the ground as if struck by a bullet from a irifie. 

The poor little singing birds — tlie larks, nightingales, linnets, 
bullfinches, &c. — must be of a hardier race than in more southern 
lands; for in spite of the bitter frost they chirrup a\\*ay merrily, 
and salute with their songs every straggling ray of sunshine that 
finds its way into their gloomy abodes. The little creatures re- 
ceive during the long winter not one drop of water, for it would 
be useless to offer them wdiat a moment afterwards would be con- 
verted into a petrified mass. Their little troughs arc accordingly 
filled only with show, wdiich they must liquefy in their owni beaks 
when they wish to assuage their thirst. 

Moscow is famed for its cooks, and here the Moscow cook may 
be seen proudly stalking about, in cages and out of ^em. The 
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best pigeons are said to come from Xovpjoiod, and Finland fur- 
nishes the chief supply of sinj^ing bird-3. ( leesc arc brought even 
from the confines of China, to be sold as rarities in tlic 'i VliTikiu 
Dvor, after a journey of nmvc than four thousand <hay 

squirrels may be seen rolling alxuit in tlioii cages like incru nate 
quicksilver; -whiic rabbits ami guinca-|>igs v.ithout nuiohor gam- 
bol their time away in their little v;<>o:len h«itclies. Within the 
booth, a living centre of all this living niorci-.a’vlhe, ^'ohold i)v' 
merchant, chisel) ensconced in his uoi -;~kin, and ready to dis- 
pose of his little fesitlicrcd serfs at aiiy acceptable ])rice. At the 
back of the booth, he sure there hangs a faintly pietore of some 
sort, its little lamp shedding a cbcorlVJ light to guard the fea- 
thered crowd against tlic evil intlr.eneeof intriuiing dcJiious: hut 
there are evil spirits that the. good eeimot banisli. iMan is 

there, to hold in chains or to sentence ti) tkath, acconlfng as it 
may suit his calculations of profit, or the caj-r'e'os of his pa.latc. 
Oil shelves around are ranged the tro[>!'ics c.l' ins murderous 
tube, and the nortlieni swans, the b'^'atiicocks and the 

snow-white partridges a-e piled iq* under tiio very 

cages from which the csqdive larks warble tlicir hrnpid notes. 

It is astonishing wliat a inunbcr of these birds are yearly con- 
sumed at the luxurious tables of 8t. Cetorsbnrg. to wiute:’ the 
cold keeps the meat fresh, and at the saiije time facilitates its 
conveyance to market, i'he liartridges come mostly from Sara- 
toff, the swans from Finland; Livonia and Kstlionia s ippi.y heath- 
coclfs and grouse, and the wide siejq.ios must hirnlsli tlie trapp 
geese which flutter over their cnd.lc^.s plains, where the (k)ssack 
hunts them on horseback, and kills tliein wdth his formidable 
whip. All these birds, as soon as the life-blood lias ebbed, are 
converted ar, into stone by the IVost, nnd, ]>acked up v\ liu'ce ciivsts, 
are sent (or sale to the capiUiL Whole slcdgc-londs of , -now- 
white hares find theii way to the market. The little animals are 
usually frozen in a rimning position, with their carw pointed, and 
their legs slretclied out before and heliind, and when })h»ccJ on 
the ground, look, at the first ghiucc, as if they were in ihe act of 
escaping from the Imuter. lleaiv’ ilesli also is sometimes c>»Tered 
for sale in thi^ market, and hero and there may be sc(-n a fiawen 
reindeer lying in the snow ]»y tl;c -ilde of a booth, its hairy snout 
stretched forth u],- u tlie ground, its knees doubled uji under iLn 
body, and its antlers rising majestically into the air. it, looks as 
if^ on onr approaclring it, it would spring np, and dash away once 
more in searcli of* its nat.i\'e forests. The mighty^ elk, likewise, 
is no rare guest in this market, \»hcro it patiently presents its 
antlers as a perch for the pigeons that are fluttering about, till, 
little by little, the axe and the saw liave left no fragment of the 
stately ‘animal, but every part of It bau gone “its way into the 
kitchens of the wealthy. 

Similar markets for ‘birds and ^amc will l)e fennd in every large 
Russian city. Indeed, the habits and fashions of the Russian 
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inarkets'are completely national. Those of ^.loscow vary but little 
from those of Tobolsk; and Irkhutsk, Odessa, and Arcliaiifyel 
have shown themselves equally servile in their imitation of the 
metropolitan ba;;aars. 

From tlic (lostinnoi Hvor, as has already been said, the booths 
and stalls of the merchants are planted alonj» tiic sides cf the 
Sadovaia, or ( J arden-street, to a considerable distance. After 
passiiifr a row of toy-shops we come to the booksellers — that is 
to sa}', to the vendors of llussir.n literature; for the (lerman and 
Frciicli booksellers, ns dealers in Ibrcign iiiorchandisc, have their 
locality in the Trospekt. 

Next come the dealers in cloth, a seemingly interminable suc- 
cession of booths, hung with all kinds of cloths and draperies, 
that the hall* darkness within may be less likely to betray the 
M^orthlcssness of the merchant’s wares. 

Ihissing these, wo arrive at some hardware and clock shops, 
llioiigh the latter have formed their chief lodgment in the (Jos- 
tiniioi Dvor, where the clocks arc marshalled on shelves, in due 
order and in long lines, from the treble of the shrill-toned dwarf 
to the capacious bulk and voluminous voice of the double bass. 
“In long lines,” J rej)eat it, for everything with the Kussians is 
long. Long are the lines of houses in their streets, long are the 
lines of their soldiers, long — oh, how long! — are their rcgiuicnts 
of verst-posts (uw/Z/Vc, milc-stones) ; their buildings are long and 
drawn out; and long, very long, are their caravans of waggons 
on the road. Breadth, depth, and elevation, indeed, arc wanting. 
Therefore it is that everything among them is without substance 
or durability. Nothing is close, compact, solid, or exalted; every- 
thing is long, flat, smooth ; the whole country is stiff and sharp- 
cornered, and has the air of liaving passed tlirough the hands of 
the drill-sergeant. 

Last of all come the vendors of wax candles, which are exhi- 
bited for wsalc in all form,- and sizes. Some arc tliick enough to 
be placed in the faeadc of a temple, while others are almost as 
thin as spun silk, '^rhesc are the merchants whose trade is, ap- 
parently, among the best in St. I'etershurg. Their dealings 
augment in proportion as the (Ireck-Kussian tluirch extends her 
dimensions. The nations that in later times have been baptized 
ill the Uussian name all require a constant supply of wax, of 
which their ne^y faith teaches them to burn away vaj?t quantities 
for the good of their souls. The recent transition of the Lithua- 
nian Church to the national faitli; tlie numberless proselytes 
whom the llussians are constantly gaming over; the churches 
built and building in all the new colonies, in Siberia, in the 
steppes, and in the capital itself; all these lead to a constant 
demand for w^axlfeandlcs of thh genuine ecclesiastical mould. The 
wax, mostly purified with great care, arrives at Moscow in cakes 
of two poods in weight. Tliere it is bleached, for in St. Peters^- 
burg there are no wax bleachers, the Finnish sun being itself top 
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well ’olcaclied to have much effect ii#l>lcaching anything else?. 
The wax tapers themselves arc often covered with ornaments. 
Some are gilt, others are spun round with gold and silver tlirejul, 
and others again liavc small pieces of coloured glass let. Into them, 
to cheat the eye with the semblance of piveions intones. 

Having passed the v/Jtx lights, wo arrivo at tlio spacious hay 
market (Scmuua Ploshtshod), with its stately church. This 
place is romarkahlc as the only spot in wlilch a biiiricade v/i’s 
ever erected in St. iV'tersburg, in conse;) nonce (u‘ a popular in- 
surrecrioii. 'fhis was in when tiie cholera raged here, and 

when the mobility of the cajntal, who jna.ke the hay market their 
daily lounge, were seized with the notion tluit prevaik d in so 
many other great cities of Europe, that not (lod l)Ut the doctors 
had brought the pestilence among them. The physicians were 
supposed to he poisoning the people; aiid these, excited by their 
own absurd sus]>iciotis, broke out one morning into open insur- 
rection. The frantic mob of graj'-bearvls ran wildly about the 
neighbouring streets, seized u])oii the cholera carts, made the 
patients get out, set the horses loose, and after breaking the 
vehicles, threw the fragments into the J’^ontanka. and then forti- 
fied the market-place by erecting barricades ol‘ hay-waggons at 
the several entrances. The insurgents passed the niglit i>ehind 
their entrenchments, resolved, on the following moiMing, to deal 
with the doctors as they imd dealt with the carts. I'hirly in the 
morning, accordingly, the great cholera hospital \va • attacked and 
taken by storm. 'I'hc physician.^, mostly Hermans, were thrown 
from the windows, and torn to j.icccs by the mob; and the pa- 
tients were conveyed to their homes, that they might be freed 
■from the clutches of their supposed tormentors. Shortly after- 
wards the emperor arrived from Zarskoyc Sclo, and immediately 
repaired to the market in an ojjeii carriage, unattended by any 
military e-cort. The barricades disappeared at his approach. His 
carriage drew up at the entrance of the cliurch, where he })rayed 
and crossed himself, and then addressed to the multitude a few 
words, which were duly chronicled at the time in most of the 
newspapers of Europe. He hade the people kneel down and 
pray to (jod to forgive them their sins; and all that j^ately so 
tumultuous multitude knelt dow n at the command of their sove- 
reign, and unresistingly allowed the police to come among them, 
and quietly convey the ringleaders of the. riot to prison. 

Without pausing to comment on a scene so illustrative of the 
influence which the sovereign exercises over the minds of the 
Russian pcoidc, let us enter the market itself, and examine the 
unwashed throng, by which it is filled to such a degree that 
the police have some trouble to keep a j)assage clear in tlie centre 
for the equipages constautly coming and going.* On one side of 
this passage stand the sellers of hay, w'ood, and, in spring, plants 
and shrubs. On the other side are the peasants, with tlieir stores 
of meat, fish, butter, and vegetables. Between these tw^o rows 
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are the sledges and equii%es whose owners come to make the 
daily purchases, and depart laden with herbs and vegetables, the 
bleeding necks of the poultry often presenting a singular contrast 
to the brilliant carriages from whose windows they arc listlessly 
dangling. Along the fronts of the houses, mean while, are 
arrayed the dealers in quass and pastry, together with the beer 
and tea stalls, at which the peasants never fail to expend a por- 
tion of their gains. 

The stables of St. Petersburg contain seldom less than from 
tbirt}' thousand to forty tliousand horses, without including those 
of the garrison, 'i'iie animal wants of some fifty thousand or 
sixty thousand horses ha\’e therefore daily to be provided for : a 
larger number, pro])ably, in proportion to its extent, than in any 
other JOuropean metropolis. The consumption of hay, accord- 
ingly, is enormous. In summer, whole fleets, laden with moun- 
tains of hay, come floating down theXeva; and in winter, caravans 
of hay sledges defile through the streets, and are drawn up in 
squadrons and regiments along the sides of the Sennaia Plosh- 
tshod. Some of the hay is sold wholesale by the load, but the 
greater part is spread out on the ground, and made up into small 
parcels to suit the convenience of the isvoshtshiks, from whom in 
return they obtain the means of providing a mouthful for them- 
selves. 

The sledges, after bringing the various commodities to market, 
serve their owners as stalls and counters. The matting thrown 
aside allows the poultry mid meat to be arranged in a picturesque 
manner, to catch the eye of the passing stranger. The geese axe 
cut up, and the heads, necks, legs, and carcasses sold separately, 
by the dozen or the half-dozen, strung ready for sale upon little 
cords, lie whose finances will not allow him to think of luxu- 
riating on the breast of a goose, may buy himself a little rosary 
of frozen heads, while one still poorer must content himself with 
a necklace, or a few dozens of webbed feet, to boil do\vn into a 
Sunday soup for his little ones. J'hc most singular spectacle is 
furnished by the frozen oxen, calves, and goats, which stand 
about in ghastly rows, and look like bleeding spectres come to 
haunt the carnivorous tyrants whose appetites have condenmed 
the poof victims to a premature death. The petrified masses can 
be cut up only with hatchets and saws. Sucking pigs are a 
favourite delicacy with the Russians. Hundreds of the little 
creatures, in their frozen condition, may be seen ranged about 
the sledges, with their tall, motionless mothers by the side of 
tliem. 

The anatomical dissections of a llnssian butcher are extremely 
simple. Bones and meat liaving been ail rendered equally hard 
by the frost, it would he difficult to attempt to separate the seve- 
ral joints. The animals are, accordingly, sawn up into a number 
of slices of an inch or two in thickness, and in the course of this 
• operation a quantity of animal sawdust is scattered on the snow, 
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wliencc it is eagerly gathered up by p A children, of whom great 
numbers haunt the market. Fish, wmeh is offered for sale in 
the same hard condition, is cut up in a similar way. The little 
diminutive suiiki are bronglit to market in sacks, and rattle like 
so many hazel nuts when thrown into the scale. Tlie i-ike*'., the 
salmon, and the sturgeon, so idiant and supple wlicii alive, are 
now as liard as though they had been cut out of marble, and so 
they must be kept, for a sudden tha^v■ would spoil them, arid to 
guard against this, tlicy are constantly encased m ice or snow. 
KSometimes the wJiolc mass freezes together, and the hatchet must 
then be liberally applied before the piscatory petrifactions can be 
liberated from their icA^ incrustations. 

So long as the frost keeps all licpiid matter in captivity, and so 
long as the snow, constantly rciicAved, tiJ‘'o^vs a charitable cover- 
ing over all the hidden sins of the place, so long the ploshtsliod 
looks clean enough ; Imt this very snow mid frost prepare for the 
comhig spring a sjicctacle Avhich 1 would coim.-ol no <<ne to look 
upon, \. lio wislies to keo]) his a])i)etitc in duo order for the sump- 
tuous hampiets of {-lU. Ihdcrshurg. KA'^ery kind of filth and gar- 
bage accumulates during the winier ; and Avhen at last the melting 
influence of spring dissolves the cliarni, the tjuautitics of sheep’s 
eyes, fish tails, crab sliells, goat's hairs, fragments of nu'at, pools 
of blood, not to speak of hay, dung, and oilier matters, arc 
posithely frightful. One wiadd almost imagine that another 
ilercules Avoiild be recpiired to cieansc the Augean stable ; never- 
theless, the. purveyors to the scA'cral kltciiens arc not <letcrrcd by 
the disgusting sight, but come to Avander through the crowd, and 
lay in a supply for their daily Avants, Avhile the peasants oat their 
cakes and drink their quass, unmindful of the iiupuriiics around 
tliem. Those only Avho have some acquaintance Avitii the atro - 
cious shambles of Vicuna, can have any conception of th.e frozen, 
thawed, and refrozen specimens of meat Avhich are constantly 
imposed upon the pul die in the Sennaia Tloshtshod. 

Another of the markets in Avhich the manners of the “lower 
orders” of St. Petersburg may be conveniently studied is the 
Zimnaia Ploshtshod, at the end of the Jvlcvskoi Prospekt, Avhere 
the living cattle are disposed of, and A\diere numbers of sledges 
and country Avaggons arc constantly offered for sale to the pea- 
sjuits. Thousands of specimens of the Jlussiau tdoja may here 
be examined at leisure. It is a singulai* vehicle, and no descrip- 
tion Avould convey any idea of its form and construction, without 
the accompaniment ol‘ some pictorial illustration. Its appearance 
is certainly graceful, and it may even be described as elegant, 
when compared to the peasant carts of manjr other parts of 
Europe. The Kussian peasant’s sledge is likeAvise a composition 
admirable for its lightness and its adaptation to the country. 

^ The horses sold *in this market arc duly imbued with the na- 
tional character. Like their masters, they are small, but active 
and supple ; aa itli long manes and beards, ragged hair, delicate 
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joints, and iron constitui®is. In the stable they are dull and 
heavy, but in harness full of spirit, unwearied in the race, and, 
even after the hardest lalioui', tricksy and playful. Cold, heat, 
hunger, and tliirst, they endure vrith a patience truly admirable, 
and often receive their dirty strav/ with more a])])arcnt relish 
than their (Icrinan ])rethren do the golden corn. Yet, after all, 
there is luit little energy in the I'ussiaii horse. lie knows not 
how to .husband his tbrcc, and if nnalde to clear the hill at a 
gallop he remains ho])elcssly fixed in the mud. The llussian 
cannot be said to ill-treat his horse. J!c rarely dies into a rage 
against his animal, and expends at aH times lai* more words than 
blows upon it; on the other hand, however, he bestows but little 
care ii])on it, and spoils it as little wilii over-cherisln’iig as he is 
himself spoiled with kindness l>y those in whose school he has 
been trained and broken in. The weekly consumption of horses 
at St. retersburg is calculated at about two hundred; some idea 
may therefore be formed of the throng and bustle that distin- 
ffuish the montlily and half-yearly horse-fairs at the Zimnaia 
rioshtshod. 

At the nones of December, however, the dead animals that 
arrive cause infinitely more bustle than the “ stamping steeds” of 
which 1 have just spolcon. On the (Ith of December, namely, 
neither soonof nor later, but oii the feast of 8t. Nicholas, it is 
generally assumed that the snow track must be in a firm and 
proper condition for the winter. Among the lUissians indeed 
almost all actions, but particuhu'ly those which relate to their 
household arrangements, are regulated, not according to nature, 
but according to certain festivals of the (linrcli, wliich are assumed 
to be the most suitable periods for certain arrangements to be 
made. Thus, for instance, the cattle are not driven out into the 
fields when the grass is green, but on the 17th of April, Saint 
Stephen’s day, and then the ceremony is accompanied by the 
benedictiinis of the priest, and copious besprinkliiigs with holy 
water. The farmer does not begin to plough when the Aveather 
is fuA’-ourable, but on St. George’s day. Apples arc not plucked 
Avhen they arc ripe, hut on the feast of Mary, in August; and an 
apple eaten before the legitimate day Avould be thought little 
better than poison ; while after that day, even an miripc apple 
Avould be given unhesitatingly to an infant. On the Tues^y 
after Easter, in the south of Kussia, all the tshumaks* sally 
forth, because the roads then arc considered to be good, and on 
the 1st of October (PaJerovi) all endeavour to be home again, as 
after that festival the country is no longer deemed passable. 

On the 0th of December, accordingly, the snow track is thought 
to be in a fit condition for traA elling. Tlic autunm, Avith its rains, 
its storms, and its alternations of frost and thaAV, is supposed to 
be at an end, and all the large caravans of Pledges arc put into 


* Drivers of the oxen caravans. 
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motion on this importasit day. Tn tlie llbcoml week of December, 
there lore, St. Petersburg, after having perhaps been but scantily 
sup] 'lied during the latter part of the aiUimui, is all at once imm- 
dated Avith inconcoivabJe masses of wiiter stores of ev* ry kind. 
A scone t’(?mething like that 'vvhicJi has beo.e dcscriljod as eiisto-' 
mary at the hayiniirket takes place, but on an iniinitely larger 
scale. 'Fbe fnjzen oxen that stand ah<mt in all directions arc now 
not to ])o nuniherctl. 'i ho pigs are piled up in pyraii.id - ihc 
snow, and the heaps of goats rise to the aUitnde of inonatains 
The Avinter proA'ision nuirket at this time Is a sight Avhicli no 
stranger ought to miss seeing. 

Wc have thus passed ia revieAv the. tlircc ]>rinci})'‘l markets 
Avhere the Russian po])nlacc may he saiil chie-iy to report: let us 
no\A’ draw a little nearer, and exainiae njore attentively the lilc 
and manners of tlic class tliat people tliciu, and, after ail, consti- 
tute ti)e hulk of the nation. 


CTJAPTER YliL 
y.;r: };i>A(’k rKopr.P:. 

Tnr. aiistocracy of oA'ory comilry have int’ented s(»me contemp- 
tuou." l'..nn l)y Avhicii to designate die mass of their country 
people, whose rudeness and peculiarities it is always more easy 
to condemn than it is to discover and duly estimate the qualities 
that arc really A^aluahle. TJic Knglish exijression Jr!,.} lUiU^ and 
the Preneli Avord r{iw,Uh\ are examples of Avhat 1 mean. Noav 
the Russians, from the earliest times — fin* the Avord existed even 
in tin. day. of the republic of NTovgorod — have called their camille 
bihoruoi Avhich means literally black jieople; Imi as t.'Jumm 

is often used syuonymously Avith do t//, the expression may be 
taken to mean “dirty pco])lef' in short, “the umvaslied and to 
this comjwchensivc class arc considered to belong the ]>ca>antry, 
particularly Avlicn they make their appearance in the towns, the 
street rahble, beggars, and the eonimon labourers. An individual 
belonging to the tshornoi iiarod is called :i inushik. 

The tshornoi narod A^ary in so many respects from the mob of 
other countries, and haA^c so many good and bad qualities of their 
own, that tliey have furnished matter for comment and wonder 
to all traA’cllers avIio have visited Russia during the last three 
centuries; and these peculiarities are the more deserving of at- 
tention, inasmuch as they arc often national rather tlian confined 
to a class, '..inhere arc peojdc Avho believe that the lower classes 
in Russia are a separate and opjiresscd ca«to, Avithoiit a will of 
their o>a'ii, and Avithout influence OAcr their superiors; and that 
the civilised class floats over the mass like oil over Avater, neither 
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mingling nor sympatliiziiij with the other. Kow, this is the very 
reverse of the "truth. Tlicre is perhaps no country in tlie world 
where all classes arc so intimately connected \\ith each other as 
in this vast ein])iro, or so little divided into castes; and the same 
peculiarities which notice in the hoarded inushik manifest 
themselves witli only trifling modifications among the loftiest 
pinnacles of tliatlhibyloniaii imilding, the social edihcc of Kussia. 
On the hayinarket of St. I’ctersbiirg we may examine the rav/ 
material oiitof whicli all Rnssi.vn classes have been manufactured 
for centuries: and a passing glance is enough to convince us that 
these bearded rusty felhnvs are of the same race as the ])olislied 
and shaven cle-ianfs whom wc meet with in the saloons, 'fo some 
extent, there exissts in every country :i certain alHnity and llunily 
likeness between the lugliest and the lowest classes; but nowhere 
is this more the case than in Russia, ])ecausc, contrary to the pre- 
vailing belief, in no couutr}' are tlic extremes of society brought 
into more frequent contact, and in few' are llic transitions from 
one class to anotlieT more fretpicnt or more sudden. Tlte peasant 
])ecoincs a ]»ricist on the same day pcrlv.ips Uiat an imperial inaii- 
(Icate degrades the noble to a peasant, or to a Siberian colonist. 
Degradation to the ranks is a pnnisinnent frecpicntly iiitlictcil on 
Russian officers. Hereditary rank is disregarded, w^hile ])ublic 
service?} oRen^cad rapidly to the highest dignities. Even the 
(}l(‘ho2 fKhrnpii arc often more nomadic in their habits, and less 
rooted to their soil, than our tree peasants in (Germany; and. the 
spirit of speculation that pervades the wdiole nation is constantly 
making rich men poor, and poor men rich. 

It requires but little polishing to convert the faw material of 
the mushik into a shrewd trader; and expend but a little more 
pains upon his training, and he will chatter away in Phiglish, 
French, and German, lie takes the polish easily, learns without 
much trouble to dance and dangle, and when you look at him 
closety, you find him a very l^roteus, who glides at will into 
almost every form that lie chooses to assume. On the hay- 
market W'e behold the same mob that in the middle ages, at the 
sound of tlie Vetsha bell, poured into the forum of the mighty 
republic of Novgorod, the same mob that placed Boris Godunoff 
on the throne, tore from it the false Ilemctrius, and exalted tlie 
house of Romanoff, w^hich rose to its present astonishing ]»ow’cr 
through the mighty fermentation and development of the tshornoi 
narod. 

The common man of St. Petersburg has precisely the .^ame 
characteristics as The common man of Moscow or Odessa, or as 
the laboimer on the confines of China. All cling with the same 
fidelity to the customs of their ancestors, and all remain the same 
in manners, education, and tastes. Their food is the same 
throughout the whole of the vast empire, and centuries will 
probably pass away before any sensible change will occur. This 
circumstance gives to the Russian people a imity of character, 
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whicli Avc should raiiily lo(»k for in ether countries where the 
manners and habits of one province often present a striking con- 
trast to those of another. 

At the first glance tlicrc is certainly something extremely re- 
pulsive in the Rnssian musliik. liis hair is long and shaggy; 
and so is his beard: his person is dirty; he is always noisy; and 
w'hcn u ra]>pcd up in liis sheepskin, he certainly presents a figure 
more SLiilahlc for a bandit or murderer than tor a man devoted 
to ])euccablc occujuitions. This apparent rudeness, Jiowever, is 
less a part of the man himself than of liis luiir and Ijcard, of his. 
shaggy slieopskin, and the loud, deep tone of his voice. 'The 
stranger who is able to address him with kindness in his native 
language soon discovers in the musliik a g(»od -humoured, 
iriendly, harmless, and serviceable creature. “ Sdmatvnififc brat! 
Good day, brother; how goes it?” Sdrdsfniifjjn hafinsfika! 
Good day, father; tlianli God, it goes wcil witli me. What is 
your pleasure V JIow can F serve janiV’’ And at these words 
liis face unbends into a simpering smile, tlic liat is taken olf, the 
glove drawn iVoin the hand, bow follows how, and he will catch 
your hand with iialive politc’uns and good-humoured cordiality. 
With admirable patience be will then alford the retpiired infor- 
mation in its niiuutcst details; and this the more v\illingly as he 
feels ;ltittered by the interrogation, and is plcase^^fiy the ojipor- 
tunity to assume the oflice of instructor. A few words are often 
enough to draw from him a tori’cnt of clo(pience. 

Engli£.hmcn are too apt to attribute the courtesy of the Russian 
to a slavish disposition; but the courteous manner in wliich two- 
llussian ])casants are sure to salute each other when tlicy meet 
camiot be the result of fear engendered by social tyranny. On 
the. contrary, a spirit of genuine politeness pervades all classes, 
the highest as well as the lowest. Foreigners generally describe 
the Hu.'f.;iuUB as rogues, with Avboni it is impossible to conclude 
a bargaiti without being cheated, and no one can deny that the 
frauds daily practised in the market-jdaces are innumerable. 
Nevertheless, examples are also numerous among them of the 
most romantic acts of integrity. An instance of the kind came 
to my own knowledge. An English lady holding an appoint- 
ment in the Winter Falace gave five Imiidred rubles to a poor 
isdavoi* to deliver to her daughter at Zjirskoye Selo. On the 
following day he returned, kissed the lady’s hand, and said: 
“ Pardon me, I am guilty. I cannot tell how it has hai)pencd, but 
I have lost your money, and cannot find it again. Deal with me 
as you please.” The lady, unwilling to ruin the man, made no 


* The isdavois are common muahlks, who act as couriers in the Imperial Pnlaoes. 
They may be seen galloping about on their meagre steeds in all directioiis in and 
about St. Petersburg, charged irilh messages of various kinds. At first they receive 
a few lublos monthly, as salary, but in time rise to more lucrative situations in the 
imperial household. 
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mention of liia offence, and after a time lost sight of the man 
entirely. At the end of six years lie came to her one day with 
a cheerful countenance, ami returned the live hundred rubles of 
which his carelessness had deprived her. On inquiry it turned 
6iit that during those six years he liad denied himself every little 
enjoyment, ami had saved u]'. his wages till he had collected 
about throe lumdred rubles. Having recently been promoted to 
a better situation, lie bad been in a condition to marry. TIis wife 
had brought him a doAver of one hundred rubles, and was b'csides 
pos^ csse(l of some urliclcs of trilling value, all of Avliich had been 
vsold in order to trampiillize tlic husband's conscience, Avho iioav 
came to relieve himself of a debt that had so long weighed upon 
his mind. No entreaty could huluce him to take the money 
hack, which Avas, however, ])laccd in a public bank, to accumu- 
late at compound interest lor the benclit of his children. 

8uch instances of hiincsty arc by no means rare amongst the 
Russians; Avlicther at the last day they will balance their ad- 
mitted rogueries, (.Jod alone can decide, '.fhc lUissian Avay of 
cheating is quite peculiar to the pcojde, tliey do it with so much 
adroitness, one may almost v^ay with so much grace, that it is dif- 
ficult to he angry with thorn. If a German cheats me I cannot 
restrain my ji^er; ho does it Avith the worst conscience in the 
vrorld; he kn*s Avhat he is about, has tiie most perfect con- 
sciousness of the sliamclcss exorbitance of his demands, and 
basely abuses the coiifulencc placed in him. Tlic Russian, on the 
contrary, knoAA^s that oA'cry one takes him for a rogue, and in the 
vivacity of his fancy may really imagine that his Avarcs are 
what he so loudly proclaims them, samolut shhe (the very best). 
Neither can he conceive Avliy aiiy one should object to pay four 
times any more than twice the value of a thing, and is therefore 
tis unconcerned as a conjinvr over his ti’icks. He laughs, jests, 
ogles his outwitted customer, and huud jide thanks God and all 
his saints that his Avork has prospered so avcH. One may 
see, Avhen a German cheats, that he knoAAS the devil is at his 
clboAv; AA'hen a Kussian does the same, he holds himself espe- 
cially favoured by his good angel. 

The case is niucli the same with their temperance as Avith their 
honesty. The nation is inclined to cheating from top to bottom, 
.and yet people most pedantically honest may he found amongst 
them; and a hundred instances might be cited in which a 
Russian rogue Avould he more punctiliously honourable than a 
German llcrrnhuter ; tlic AA’hole nation is most undeniably volup- 
tons and addicted to intemperance, and yet affords examples, not 
only of exemplary sobriety, hut there are times Avhen the most 
intolerable bibber amongst them Avill practise the severest absti- 
nence. It is said that the RusKians surpass all other nations in 
the consumption of brandy, and yet, strange to say, it does not 
seem to do them much injury. The fearful lessons given by Ho- 
garth in his celebrated picture, “ Gin Lane,” are little applicable 
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in this country. These people who, as infants, liail "drams ad- 
niinistcred by their depraved mothers, reach tlio a^c oP eii»hty 
and a hundred ^^cars, and arc withal as fresh and healthy as if 
they hvad swallowed so ip.uch new nnlk: they may say of brandy 
wluit Ah)ltai]’e iii Iris eifAhtictli year said of coffee — tiiet it must 
be s ery slow poison. \\'luai they gt-i. any money, they arc seen 
to swallow this unholy flrc-\vater in incrcdildc quaiitlties, not 
sl])pi<ig it out of tliiinbie-siiicd ^ as we do, but ont of tum- 
blers, or, 3 ^ot nu>rc unceren!Ouh>u:d\', out of the tr^eat pewter 
measures in wdiicb it is luuided to Uu.’..:. WoniOTi, f^irls, laws, 
and even sucklings (literally I mean), take a share w'hich in 
other countries would have the v/oist co!Jscqiicii(‘es. Nevor- 
thele'^s, there are individtuds to be ibuinl wh.o I'.avc never 
put tiicir lij'.s to brandy, and others wino w ill sometimes make a 
vow agitirist drinking, and keep it for ^ears togel.hcr. As 
extremes inoct, and arc said to call fortii each other, there are 
also Individuals ^vho, after cxliihiting csaiujiles of sobriety in 
their persons, seem eJi at once attacked by a. pevrecl frenz}'’ of 
drunkenness; and for iiiontlis together will he toimd in a situa- 
tion that assimilates thein to the lu ast. In Lev ser itussia, w'herc 
the brjindy idol has his cliief scat, and wiiero on liolida^'s wdiolc 
villages of dnmkeu peojde iiup/ ])e found, this strange madness 
has most form and su])st:ince. It would be well #or{h while for 
all 'v!,o have any c/^irnixance iho facts therewith’ connected 
to put the result of tlieir observations together, 'i'he Kussians 
look on this mania for druiikennoos as a disesue, and call it 

fiajioi. 

The great sums Avhicli the government draws from the mono- 
pol}^ of brandy, the cnormoiivS wealth of the otku]>tshiks (the 
brandy fanners), who invariably grow' rich by their thrice shame- 
ful trade, the mined rircuinstances of luiiulrcds a'\d thousands, 
are the sad testimonials of the degree in which ymisoi'.ous, 
fianu' endtt: idol rules this land, to whose altars all throng to 
offer up ill sacrifice their own welfare, and the W' Ifare of their 
families; and for whose ensiiaring gi>’ts all jnne and lust wdth a 
grcc(line‘'S of desire, t.lait awakens at. once the deepest disgust 
and the scrongest compassion.. The poor tormented soldier knows 
no other means of forgetting his condition for a inoiucnt but 
braud}^; the most fervciic ]»rayer of the beggar is for brandy; the 
servants and peasants thank you ibr brandy as for Clod’s best 
gift. 

In tlio couiitlu.-'.M booths a7i;l tlri«king-hou,se.s in St. I’ctcrsbnrg 
ill tlie year lirandy anti «)Jicr liquors were sold to the 

amount of eight millions of rubh*-^ . in to eight millions and 

a half. That gives for every inhahitant, women and children 
included, tiventy rubles v'eaily for brand)’, or about two and a 
quarter pailfuls. If wc exclude the children, foivippiert , persons 
of rank, and the sick, wc maj^ form an idea of wliiit imiiKulerate 
topers there must reinairi amongst the adults of the tschornoi 
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narod. The j^ovcrnmcnt is endeavouviii" to bring beer more 
into use, and thereby diniinish the convsuinptioii of brandy. It 
is therefore consolatory to hear tliat beer is now better made and 
much more dnink in St. Petersburg than formerly. In 1827, 
the ainoiint consumed in bocr and men,d was forty-two thousand 
rubles; in 18^2, seven hundred and sixty thousand rubles. In 
the last four years the consumption of brandy in St. Petersburg 
increased in the following ratio: — 100, 105, 110, 115, somewhat 
less than the increase of the populrdion; the consumption of beer 
as 1, 0, 0, J 1. The finer kinds of brandy and liquors show the 
greatest increase: a proof tjuit the taste is more refined, and that 
the amateurs must he on the increase among the upper classes. 

Melancholy as the fact is of this enormous abuse of spirituous 
liquors in llussia, yet, ns before ob-^ervod, it is certain that the 
evil consequences are not so glaringly offensive as they w’ould be 
among any other people. It is perluips a general law of Nature 
that all abuses, wdicrc they arc general iy prevalent, shall not be 
injurions in a like ]>ro]>ortloii with their strength, because all 
poisons carry a certain antidote with them, au'I human nature in 
its most desperate condition is yet to he saved from utter de- 
struction. Thus despotism depraves mcii less in Russia than it 
would do in a free country, because a multitude of devices have 
been formed fiir avoiding the evil. Serfdom in Russia is not half 
so oppressive as it would be to men who passed from a state of 
freedom to one of slavery ; for the people dcvelopc a great elas- 
ticity of spirit, freedom from care, and clieerfidncss in the midst 
of their humiliation, and have found out a multitude of allevia- 
tions which a people unaccustomed to slavery would not turn to 
aecfjunt. Any otlier nation in the bonds of Russian des])oti.sm 
and serfdom, among whom such roguery and cheating were in 
practice, w'ho were fettered in such a darkness of ignorance and 
superstition, and so plunged in sensual excess, woidd be the most 
detestable and imbe:irahle people on the face of the earth. The 
Russians, on the contrary, with all their faults and Bufferings, 
are very tolerably agreeable, gay, and contented. Their roguery 
scarcely shows amiss in them, their slavciy they hear ulth as 
much case as Atlas bore the weight of the globe, and out of their 
brandy-casks they swallow the deepest potations even with a 
grace. A disease in an otherwise healthy body manifests itself* 
by the most decisive symptoms, while in a thoroughly corrupted 
system the evil will glide through all parts of the body without 
coming to an cxjilosion, because one evil struggles with and 
counteracts the otlier; so in Russia those manifold evils arc not 
seen in the Ml light of day a.s in other lands. The 'whole is 
veiled by a murky atmosphere, through which the right and the 
wrong cannot be clearly discerned. Everything is compromised, 
smoothed over; no sickness is brought into a strong light, or 
compelled to a palpable revelation. With us the boys in the 
street shout after a drunken man, and pelt him with dirt and 
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haril Rames, v/liicli raise 'i a disturbance immediately. This is 
nesei* the case in Rns^u; mul a stranjjjer Iroai the absenco 

of dnuiken s^tinabbles and noise, be led to conclude that they were 
a sober ]) 0 O[)le, till lie chsorved that tlie absence of all •ittcntioti 
to tlic fact is the cause oi‘ his mistake. 1’o iiis no siuall ?ic.tonidi- 
lucn.*', he will see two, threo, or four peojde, apjuirciUiy fall 
pos'Ov'ion of their rca-!on, walking toi'X'dier; suildcnly the whole 
party will reel rod sta,«Vj.;or, an.d (rw; or the other mci^snvo his 
lengtli ill the mire, wiiere he lies unnotiecd, unless by bis brother 
or M police-officer. 

• Our German drunkards are coarse, ■iioi>y, annl olitrusivo; in- 
toxicjition makes an rniiunior a8]>amurd gleoiny and revcngefiil, 
and ail vhij^lislinian brutal; but the liiissian;, the mo'e the pity, 
in clic hig!io.dMlL\»rcc hniiiorons and cut erf ui; tin. nio< e the pity, 
I say, because, if the conseijucuces ol’tlie evil .-iu,w.ed themselves 
more offensively, the evil itself wouhl he inoie encrf^etically 
coinliatcd. In tlic first staj;'c of drunkenness the lLU‘'i*na«is bc^^in 
to p:ossip and tell stories, sin^, and fall into ein h other'.s arms; at 
a more atlvanccd sta^e oven enemies ernbr.ico, !.d>iui‘in!.ij all l‘os- 
tdity unn<lst a thousand protestations of eternal friendshi]); then 
ail strangers present are na;su cordially greeted, kused, and 
caressed, let them be ol‘ what ago or rank tiie,/ mav. It, is all 
“little Ijither,” “liUio niother," “little lirolhor,’* .‘'U'e grand- 
nioiiu and if the’n f. b ndline. •' be not jxturned, with a like 
waniitli, then it is “Ah! little father, you arc not angry tliat \vc 
are tip.yvV Ah! it's very true; were all tipsy together. Ah! 
it is aboiiiiuable. i>ay forgive us— punish ns— -heat us.” Then 
ensue iie\/ caresses; they embra.io your knees, ki'.s your leet, 
and entreat you to forgive tbeh i>l)tiiislvenc;-s. Other cations, 
whoso whole moral strength Hos in their cultivated iV.isru:, snow 
tiieinso!-.\ s d.-uigerous when ^be a!/?:se of spirituous Ih'jUors frees 
flieir pas dons from tliis restraiiit. Ihit the llussian, wdiosc 
reaso'.; Inuo cuiusacvd, and vdi'g wb mi ho is good, is so from 
imiatc kiudrmoss of feeling, cavui‘it bo -o degraded hy driiik. Ho 
shows himself whaii lie is — adiiid niuch in want ofguid inco. li. 
is curious enough, however, that c*. ca ui driuikciiMcss a itussian’r. 
native ciuming novei* forsakes him; it is very difficult to move 
him, be he ever >o drunk, to any bareness not to Ids afl vuiitage. 
The deeper a ilus-iiaa diirjks, l!;c uK'iC does iho vvliolo world 
appear to him cvulcnr nr ro.'-w^ till uL = isL Ids raptrrci break forth 
in a stream of song; aud, -tretclijd upon his ledge, talking to 
himself and all good s.pdritp, he rotuMis at length to his own. home, 
whither his w'iscr horse lias found bis way unguided. 

TjIC inferiority of tlie Uiissiaiis to the West .lOnroiieuus i *. 
freely admitted by them. If th.eir productions arc fomid fault 
with, they wdll often say hi excuse, “Ah, sir! itki only Tussian 
work. 1 made it myself; how should it be better? The Germans, 
wo know, nnderi-;tand cvtrythiug beitcr. ’ “Pros^aj^■l rahota” 
(common work) is not only an expression iu use among foreigners 
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for Kussian work, but one beard frequently from the natives 
thenisch'cs. I once asked a dealer in toys and baskets wiicre he 
j^ot his wares. “Tlie 103's,” said he, “arc Gennau ^vork, the 
baskets common” (i.c. Ilussian). The Russian word for common 
(l)rostoi) • is regularly jidoptcd by the German-Russians in this 
sensc^ In speaking aj)ologctica’lly to a friend they v/ill say, 
“You will tind nothing very elegant in my household arrange- 
ments; it is all very prostoi^' “Wo are great rogues,” the 
Russians v»ill often add ; “each tries to oiiUvit the other a? much 
as he can ; and I nnist tell frankly to bo on your guard with 
mcf.” They make the frankest revelations with respect to theij^- 
selves, .so that one feels inclined to hold them free from fault, 
even while they arc confessing that they share the failings of 
their country. “Ah! w'c Russians arc indolent; -we cheat wher- 
ever Ave can ; our priests permit the most outrageous roguery to 
go unreproved; oiir people in authority arc the most corrupt 
in the world; we are only active when there is money to be 
gained; nobler objects, knowledge and science, have no attractions 
for us, though wc may be forced to attain them. We do nothing 
well or thoroughly, and are sunk in unequalled sensuality.” 

This very oi)cniiess it is that so often misleads a stranger; he 
knows not what to think of them. “What is the price of those 
plums?” “Two rubles, sir; they arc excellent, real French.” 
“Ah! you Russian rogue, tlicy French!” “Yes, yes, I say real 
French. Of course, as I am a Russian, it must ]>e a lie. Oh! 
the Russians arc rogues, sir; that all tlic w’orld knows. The 
French and Germans never cheat; they are all honest people, 
and have only good things. Well, 1 advise you not to buy my 
phuns. I say tliey are French, but they arc no such thing. 8ee, 
W'e Russians lie and cheat wherever wc can; w'c have no con- 
science at all, and, as the Poles say, ‘lie must be a cunning 
fellow W’ho outwdts a Russian,’ And the Poles are right, sir. 
Bo buy something of me, sir, and 1 wdll w' ager what yon like you 
don’t go unchcated out of my sliop. IJa, ha! ha, ha! tlic Russian 
rogues ! lie who is not cheated by a Russian must be a cunning 
fellow.” 

Confessions of this kind arc so often beard, that it is impossible 
to help washing they W'ere somewhat less willing to admit their 
%veaknesscs, and less ready to content themselves, as they generally 
do, with the expression “Shto sdalatj ? ” J^what’s to be done?). 
Kothhig is casicr.'than to make a Russian confess, and nothing is 
more common than for him to repeat his offence after having 
confessed, and been punished or pardoned for similar ones a dozen 
times. As they have immeasurably more cimning than under- 
standing, are far more clever than rational, their owni proverb, 
“Sum sa rashum sasholl” (his wits have rim aw\ay with his 
reason), is quite true ; a correct psychological glance into their 
own inwafd man has revealed to them how often exaggerated 
cunning and calculation have led them to most irrational practices. 
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It is lionoiirable to ns Germans, that the Kussians (that is, the 
lower classes) have so much confidence in ns: would to heaven 
every German justified this confidence, and did not, as unhappily 
many of them in Russia do, profit by the ci cdit of the national 
character, and sin at the expense of thirty millions of his tbre- 
fathers and fellow-countrymen! A Russian of rank will entrust 
a German with his secrets, or his valuables, much more readily 
than his own countryman. The isvoshtshik w'ill not willingly 
let a Russian go without having paid, or without leaving a pledge, 
while he will readily give a German credit. 

The Russian of distinction makes as much difference between 
his own countrymen and the Germans as the lower classes do. 
“Sluishi tui!” (hark thee!) says a Russian nobleman to a Russian 
tailor — cveryliody who is neither a no])leman nor foreigner is 
thou’d in Russia, even the wealthy merchant — “padi sudi” (come 
here), measure me for a coat, velvet collar, bright buttons, long 
in the waist; dost understand? let it be ready the day after to- 
morrow, dost hear?” “Slushi” (I hear and obey) ; “ Stupai” (be 
off* then). “IVIy dear IMr. Meyer,” he will say to an iimostrancz 
(Ibreigner), “excuse me that I have given you the trouble to 
conic; pray be seated. I wmit a new coat: would you advise 
green or blue? Tray make it in the newest fashion, and, if pos- 
sible, T should like to have it in a ibrtnight. I know how much 
you liave to do. If it cannot, 1 will wait three wrecks. I am 
much obliged to you. And how go affairs with you, Gospotlin 
Meyer? how do you got on with 1 Vince R.? If f can he of 
any service to you in that business, let me know^ If jiossible, 
you will let me have the coat before the three weeks, will you 
not? Adieu!” 

A foreign workman is paid wdiat he asks without hosltalion, 
e\'en if he ask sixty rubles for the mere cutting oJit of a coat. 
With the Russian mechaiiic it is, “What! tw^enty rubles for such 
a triilc as that! Twenty strokes with a cudgel from the police! 
There’s ten for thee, and quite enough: take it.” “Shishii” (I 
obey), answ'ers the poor overborne rogue, makes a bow, and goes 
away quite content. 

The Russians arc sometimes called the French of tlic North; 
as lame a comparison, if seriously meant, as that of modern 
Moscow with ,old Rome. "J'he differences betw^een the two 
nations are endless. Something of likeness there is, however, in 
the fact that in the demeanour of the low'cst Russian there is a 
certain adroitness, a saroirfaire and tonrnvre^ altogether wanting 
to the Germans. Look at the cut of the commonest national 
garment, and in spite of dirt and coarseness, there will be a 
something comma il font, about it. Even under the bearskins, 
lender and rounded forms may be perceived. The a^vk^va^d 
and ridiculous vestments occasionally seen among ns are unknown 
here: to judge by his clothmg, a Russian must be ouc of the 
most elegant and rational of men. Observe a couple of Russians 

F 
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of the lowest class: if they have a heavy burden to transport, 
how cleverly and readily it is done, in spite of the most deplorable 
means of carriage! In St. Petersburg, the most ordinary pea- 
sants, picked Tip quite at random, nail be charged with the tran- 
sport of the costliest and most Iragile articles: for example, 
immense looking-glasses, porcelain, &c.; and will execute the 
commission nith as much dexterity as if it had been their em- 
ployment from childhood. I should like to see one quantity of 
glass packed and carried by German peasants, and another by 
Russians, and strike the balance between the relative skill and 
address of the two nations, according to the quantity of merchan- 
dise demolished. 


CHAPTER IX. 

THE CnunCHES. 

!Mvt)Ame de Stael, when she beheld Moscow from the elevation 
of the Kremlin, turned to her companions, and exclaimed, 
“ Voilh llome TatareT The Russians themselves like to com- 
pare their city to that world-snbducr of antiquity ; and many as 
are the peculiarities that distinguish the one from the other, it is 
not to be denied that there are points wherein tlicv assimilate, 
and amon^hem is that of extreme toleration in tiie matter ot* 
religion. With w'hatcver tenacity the Russians, like the Romans, 
may cling to the religion of their forefathers, they yet willingly 
admit other gods by the side of their own*,* and .either because 
they think, like the Romans, that c«an do no harm to reverence 
other imasible powers, or because, t& give the matter a more 
Christian-likc expression, as they well say, “ Vso adin Bog” (there 
is one God over all), they wall even how down as reverentially 
in foreign churches as in their own. 

The capital of the Russians contains places of worship for^ all 
confessions. In the finest street in St. Petersburg, the Nevskoi 
Pro^ekt, there are Armenian, Greek, Protestant, Roman Ca- 
tholic, United and Disunited, Sunnite and Schiite places of prayer 
in most familiar neighbourhood; and the street has, therefore, 
not inaptly received the soitbricptet of Toleration-street. 

St. Petersburg, like Berlin, is a child of our days : a birth 
that frrst saw the light under Ae sun of a philosophical age. In 
opposition to Moscow, as Berlin in opposition to Vienna, St. 
Petersburg has neither so many nor such distin^^nished churches 
as Moscow, although the major part are built m a pleasing and 
tasteful in the modem Russian, which is a mixture of the 
Grecian, Byzantine, old Russian, and newJEuropean architecture ; 
the Byzantine, which was brought frbm Constantinople witli 
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Christianity, being the most prominent. A building in the form 
of a cross ; in the midst a laji%e cupola, and at the four ends four 
small narrow-pointed cupolas, the points surmounted by crosses ; 
a grand’ entrance adorned ^rith many columns, and three side 
entrances without columns: sudi is tlie exterior form of the 
greater part of the Russian churches, including the thirty cliurches 
of St. Petersburg; about one-tenth of tlie number dispersed 
through the streets of Moscow the Holy. In the former, the 
interiors are lighter, brighter, more simple, more elegant; in the 
latter, more overloaded with ornament, darker, more varied in 
colour, more grotesque. The haiidsonicst church in St. Peters- 
burgh is Isaac’s Church. Tlie exterior is finished. It w'ants 
only tlie last decoration for the interior : the trophies and. the 
pictures of saints. Tliis church stands in the largest and most 
open place in the city, in the midst of its finest buildings and 
monuments: the Winter Palace, the Admiralty, the War-office, 
Alexander’s pillar, and the rock of Peter the Oreat; and will, 
when it has laid aside its mantle of scaffolding, sliow it self w'orthy 
of such neighbours. On the spot w'hcre it stands, they have 
been at Avork upon a place of worship for the last century. A 
wooden church was followed by a church of brick; a church of 
marble w as then attempted, which ^led, and was finished in 
brick. This half-and-half building vanished in its turn ; and, 
under Nicholas the Pirst, the ])resent magnificent building was 
erected, which will scarcely find so splendid a successor. It is 
entirely composed of granite blocks uiul polished marble. To 
make a firm foundation, a wdiole forest of piles was sunk in tlie 
sw^am^iy soil. From the level of tlie upper part of Petcr’s-place 
rise three broad flights of steps, which separately served the fabu- 
lous giants of the Finnisli mythology for seats. They are formed 
from masses of granite rock brought from Finland. These steps 
lead from the four side^ of the building to the four chief en- 
trances, each of wteli has a superb peristyle. The pillars of 
these peristyles arc sixty feet high, and have a diameter of seven 
feet: all magnificent granite monoliths from Finland, buried for 
centuries in its swamps, till brought to light by the triumphant 
power of Russia, and rounded, polished, and erected as carya- 
tides, to the honour of God, in his temple. Tlie pillars are 
croAvned \vith capitals of hronzei and support the enormous beam 
of a frieze formed of six fire-polished blocks. Over the peri- 
styles, and at twice their height, rises the chief and central cupola, 
higher than it is wide, in the Byzantine [»roportion. It is spp- 
ported also by thirty pillars of smooth polished granite, whicn, 
although gigantic in tliemsclves, look small compared to those 
below. The cupola is covered with copper overlaid 'ivith gold, 
and glitters like the sun over a mountain. From its centre rises 
a small elegant rotimdo, a miniature repetition of the wliole, 
lookhig like a chapel on a mountain-top. The whqle edifice is 
surrounded by tilie crowning and far-seen golden cross. Four 
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smaller cupolas, resembling the greater in every particular, stand 
arouud, like children round a mothSr, and complete the harmony 
visible in every part. The walls of the church are to be.covered 
with marble ; and no doubt Isaac’s Church will be the most re- 
markable building in St. Petersburg, and supersede the Kasan 
Church of the Virgin for great state festivals. This Kasan Church, 
which stands on the Perspective, is a monument of the so often 
failing spirit of imitation in llussia. The Kussians wish to imitc 
in their capital all that is grand or beautiful in the whole civilised 
world. This church is meant for a copy of St. Peter’s at Home, 
and imbearablc as a copy, is moreover not a good copy. The 
puny effort is almost comic in its contrast to the mighty work of 
Buonarotti. It is fortunate that it lies so far from its original : 
after the many lands he must pass through to reach it, the foreign 
spectator may have forgotten the impression of the southern pro- 
totype, and hence find the northern copjr endurable. As in Home, 
a portico of pillars leads from either side in a semicircle to the 
two entrances of the church ; but the pillars are small, and what 
in Rome seemed necessary and suitable to circumstances is here 
a superfluous and incomprehensible appendage. The doors are 
of bronze, covered wdth a multitude of worthless bas-reliefs. In 
great niches along the sid# of the church stand colossal statues 
of the Grand Dukes Vladimir and Alexander Nevsky, of St. John 
and St. Andrew. In the interior, which is littje suited to the 
wants of divine service, as performed in Russia, they were obliged 
to place the high altar, not opposite the chief entrance, but very 
awkwardly at the side. All is dark and straitened ; and one cannot 
help pitying the fifty-six monoliths, the mighty giants who sup- 
port the little roof, and lamenting that their prodigious strength 
13 not employed in a labour more worthy of them. 

Apart from these architectural discords, the church is not 
wanting in interest. First of all, the greedy eye is attracted by 
the silver of the ikonostascs (the pictorial wall of the sanctuary). 
The balustrades, doors, and door-ways of the ikonostascs are 
generally of wood, carved and gilded, but in this chm*ch all its 
beams and posts are of massive silver. The pillars of the balus- 
trade round the holy place, the posts of the three doors, the 
arches twenty feet in height above the altar, and the frames of 
the pictures, are of .fine silver. The silver beams are all highly 
polished, and reflect with dazzling brilliancy the light of the 
thousand tapers that burn before them. 1 could not learn how 
many hundred freight of silver %vere employed; but, doubtless, 
many thousands of dozens of French and German spoons, and 
hundreds of soup-turcens and teapots, must have been melted 
down to furnish the material; for it was the Cossacks, laden ^vith 
BO inconsiderable booty from the campaigns of 1813 and 1814, 
who made an offering of tliis mass of silver to the Holy Mother 
of Kasan, for the object to which it is now appropriated. They 
seem to have a peculiar veneration for this Madonna, who is half 
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their conn try woman; for John Vassielevitsh brought her from 
Kasan to Mo^-cow, whence Peter the Great transported her to 
St. Petersburg. Her picture, set with pearls and precious 
stones, liangs in tlie church. It was before this picture that 
Kutusoff prayed before Itfe advanced to meet the enemy in 1812, 
for which reason she is considered to be closely connected with 
that campaign. 

All the St. Petersburg churches arc already adorned with 
trophies gained from various nations of Europe "and Asia, ])arti- 
cularly the Kasan Church, the cathedi*al of the metropolitan : 
they are hung up on the pillars and in the corners of the church; 
keys of German and French towns, marshals’ batons from French 
generals, and a number of standards from Turks and i^ersians. 
The Persian flags arc easily known by a silver hand as large as 
life fastened to the end. The Turkish flags, surmounted by the 
crescent, arc merely large, handsome, nnsoiled pieces of cloth, 
mostly red, an(^ so new and spotless that they might be sold 
again to the merchant by the ell. It looks as if both 'fnrks and 
Persians had handed their flags over to tlie Kussians out of polite- 
ness, and without striking a blow. The French colours which, 
hang near them oiler a sad hut most honourable contrast. I'Jicy 
ai'e rent to ineces, and to many of tljp eagles only i\ single dusty 
fragment is attached. Of some, the Russians ha\o only carried 
oil* the flag-staff, perJiaps bc<’ausc the French ensign had swal- 
lowed the last "rag, that it might not fall into tlu' hands of the 
enemy. Uow many unknown dce<ls of heroism may not tho.-;c 
flags have witnessed! I’liose eagles with their expanded wings, 
with which they vainly sought to cover the whole empire, look 
strangely enough in the places they now roost in. 

Amongst the field-marshals’ batons is that of the Prince of 
Eckmulii; and among the keys suspended to all the pillars arp 
those of the cities of Hamburg, Leipsic, Dresden, JihciiAs, 
Breda, L trccht, and many other German, French, and Nether- 
lands cities, before whose gates a Kussiaii trumpet has once been 
blown. 

Alter the (,’hurch of Kasan, that of Peter and Paul, in the for- 
tress, is the most interesting. It w'as built hj’' an Italian archi- 
tect, under Peter the Great, and stands nearly in the middle of 
the city, opposite the AVinter Palace. Its pointed slender tow er, 
exactly resembling that of the Admiralty, rises like a mast three 
hundred and forty feet in height; for the last one hundred and 
fifty feet the tower is so small and thin that it must he climbed 
like a pine-tree. On one occasion, when the metal angel on the 
top wanted some repairs, an adventurous w'orkman reached the 
summit thus : from the last gallery of the tow’er he knocked in a 
hook as liigh as he could reach from a ladder, threw a rojie over 
it, and dragged himself up by it; he then knocked in a second 
hook, which he also mounted by means of his rope, and so reached 
the top. On the gilding of this sicuder tower, which is seen 
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from all parts of St. Petersburg, like a golden needle hovering 
in the air, particularly when, as is frequently the case, the lower 
part is veiled in fog, ten thousand ducats have already been 
lavished. ^ 

The Pcter-Paul Church in St. Petersburg is a kind of sequel 
to the Arkhangelskoi Sahor in Moscow : the one continues the 
register of the deceased rulers of llussia from where the other 
leaves otf. In Moscow are interred the Russian czars down to 
Peter the Great ; he, and those that succeeded him, in the Peter- 
PaiiJ Church. "Whoever has seen the moimiiients of the Polish 
Idngs at Cracow, or those of the French and English kings and 
Italian princes, will wonder at the simplicity and absence of or- 
nament in this last resting-place of the Russian cm])eror3, parti- 
cularly when he thinks of the splendour of the Winter Palace. 
The simple coffins are placed in the vaults, and over them in the 
church is nothing liirther, in the shape of a monument, than a 
stone coffin-shaped sarcophagus, covered with^a red pall. On 
the pall the name of the deceased emperor or emperor's son is 
embroidered in golden letters, quite simpl)^ as “llis Imperial 
Highness the Grand Duke Constantine;” “llis Imperial Majesty 
the Emperor l*ctcr the First,” &c. In some there are nothing hut 
the initial letters, and hcrctf-nd there some luiimportimt trophy. 
On the sarcophagus of the Grand Duke C>onstaiitiiic lie merely 
the keys of some Polisli fortresses. Peter the Third, to whom 
Catherine, in her lifetime, refused this place, rests there now. 
Paul ])laccd both Catherine and his father there. A hmidrcd 
cannon, impregnable bastions, and a garrison of three thousand 
men defend the place, which can be desecrated by hostile hands 
only when all St. Petersburg lies in ruins. The Russian princes 
arc the only ones in Europe, ns far as 1 know, who are buried 
wjthin the walls of a fortress. 

Around the sarcophagi, on the pillars, and in the comers, 
flags and other trophies arc suspended as in the Kasan^ Church. 
Those of Persia and Turkey arc particularly numerous. They 
lie here as in a museum; batons of Turkish commanders and 
grand viziers, generally made of brass or silver, beautifully 
wTc^ght, something like the small battle-axes in use in the 
middle ages; the triple horse-tails of the pachas, many insignia 
of the Janizaries, and a collection of most singularly -formed 
keys of Turkish and Persian fortresses. All the Persian flags 
have the outstretched silver hand at their extremities. The flag 
itself is an excessively long triangular piece of double silk stufi’ 
trimmed with lace, having in the middle a panther, over whose 
back relates the broad disc of a sun. They are all in as good 
condition as the Turkish ; in one or tw^o a ball has passed through 
the sun» and on one only can be traced five bloody finger-inarks 
of the Turkish standard-bearer who died defending it. Three 
hundred of these Persians suns and Turkish crescents bend here 
betbre the cross of the Christians. 
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Among the sacred vessels we were shown some turned in 
w’ood juid ivory, the work of Peter the Great. It is incompre- 
hensible how this unwearied man could govern a great empire 
in all its details, establish manufactures, build eities, dig canals, 
organize an army, a fleet, a host of public offices, fomnl schools, 
academies, universities, tlicati'es, and withal find lime 1o make 
these crosses, candelabra, and cups of ebony and ivory, and so 
to finish and polish every minute part, that any German guild 
woidd have pronounced it a niasterpieco. To sl^o\^ with what 
extreme art these productions ai*c finished, we may mention that 
tlic centre of one of these crosses is ornamented with a circidat 
slide of ivory, on which the crucifixion, with the niouniing wo- 
men holoAV, is carved in bas-relief. A multitude of rays issue 
from this slide as from a sun: every ray is turned in ebony, in 
the ornamenting of which with all manner oJ‘ carving, an enor- 
mous degree of labour must have been expended. It is impos- 
sible to withhold our astonishment at this gifted and enthroned 
Proteus; and lie who stands b}' his grave, be he wl)o lie may, 
will uish peace to his ashe*^, and blessing and prosj^erity to all 
the gnod that has proceeded from him. Great God! who would 
not wish that Peter could, from Jiis tomli, cast one glance upon 
the flourishing city that, with buch uiispeukabJc toil and difficulty, 
he touiitled amidst the swam])s of tlic NViaV Put life is sliort 
that a man can rarely enjoy the JVnits of what he has discovered, 
planted, or created. l\‘rliaps lector's prophetic s;>lrit foresaw 
what hero would be; yet here, if over, tlie reality must have 
surpas>ed all expectation. 

Among the Greck-llussiaii churclies, that of the Smolnoi con- 
vent is distinguished for the taste of its decorations. Jt was 
finished about a year ago, and may serve strangers a-< a S 5 )ccuuen 
of the jnodern Itussian style of church architecture. It is more 
spacious than llussian chm'clics are in general, and its five cupo- 
las are [ilaced in harmonious relation with one another. They 
are painted deex> blue, sxninkled with golden stars. A high, 
magniticent, beautifully-designed iroi! grating — ^w’liosc rails, or 
rather pillars, are wound with wreaths of vine-leaves and flow ers, 
in iron-ivork — surrounds the court-yards of the convent; and 
aho'N'c it wave the elegant birch and lime trees. Seated on a 
gentle elevation on a comer of land, round which the Neva 
bends to the west, this cloister, with its mysterious reserve, juid 
the alluring colours with which it is clothed, resembles a magic 
palace of the Arabian Nights. From the eastern suburb of Sfc. 
Petersburg, and from Simday-strect, which is two versts long, 
and leads directly to it, the cloister is seen far and near; and 
from all quarters of the world the orthodox believers bow and 
cross themselves at the sight of its cupolas. This building is 
dedicated to the education and instruction of young girls of noble 
and citizen birth, of whom not fewer than five hundred are brought 
up at the cost of the government, and three hundred at their 
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own. The church of the cloister, which is open to the public as 
a place of worship, has something extremely pleasing in its style 
of decoration ; only two colours are to be seen, that of the gold 
trainework of the ornamental objects, and of the white imitative 
marble, highly j)olisbcd, and covering all the walls, pillars, and 
arches. Several galleries, which are illuminated on high festi- 
val-days, run like garlands round the mterior of the dome. Not 
fewer than four-and-twenty stoves of gigantic dimensions arc scat- 
tered about the church, which they keep at the temperature ot 
the study, and greet all that enter, with true Christian warmth. 
These stoves are built like little chapels, so that at first they arc 
taken for church ornaments. The Kussian love pomp and splen- 
dour in their churches ; in this, the balustrades surrounding the 
ikonostas arc of the finest glass ; the doors are formed of golden 
columns twined and interlaced with vine leaves and cars of corn 
in carved and gilded wood. The pictures of this ikonostas are 
all new, painted ]jy the pupils of the St. Petersburg Academy. 
T’he faces of the apostles and saints, of the Madonna and of the 
Uedeeiiier, in the old llussiau pictures, have all the well-known 
Byzantine or Indian physiognomy on the handkerchief of St. 
Veronica in Boisscre’s collection, small, thin-cut eyes, dark 
complexion, excessively thin cheeks, a small mouth, tliin lips, 
slenuer ringlets, and a scanty beard; the nose uncommonly sharp 
and pointed, (piito vanishing at the root between the eyes, and 
the head very round. In the newiueturcs of the Russian school, 
they have copied the national physiognomy as seen in the Rus- 
sian merchants ; full red cheeks, a long beard, light and abundant 
hair, large blue eyes, and a blunted nose. It is wonderful that 
the Russian clergy have permitted this deviation from the old 
models ; the new ones, however, are held in very little respect 
by the people, "who reverence only the old dusty and dusky 
saints, and arc as little inclined to accept faces they can under- 
stand, as to hear divine service in a language they can compre- 
hend ; for the old Slavonian dialect, which continues to be used, 
is unintelligible to them. The Empress IMaria, the foundress- 
and benefactress of the convent, has a simple monument in iJiie 
church, which is dedicated in her honour to St. Mary. 

There are only two convents in St. Petersburg: this of Smolnoi 
— one only in name, for the Empress Catherine’s twenty nuns 
have long since been dispossessed by the eight hundred young 
ladies — and that of St. Alexander Nevsky, for monks. The latter 
is one of the most celebrated in Russia, a Lavra,* and inferior in 
rank only to the “Lavra of the IVhiity” in Moscow, and to the 
Lavra of the Cave in Kiev. Its proper name is Alexander 
Nevskaya SvUtrotroitzkaya Lavra (the Alexander Nevsky Sacred 
Trinity Lavra). It is the scat of the Metropolitan of St. Peters- 

* The holiest convents in the empire, the seats of the Motropoiitans, are called 
Lavras ; the other convents are only mouastirs. 
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and stands at the extreme end of the Nevskoi Prospekt^ 
where it occupies a large space, enclosing within its walla 
churches, towers, gardens, and monks’ cells. Peter the Great 
fomidcd it in honour of the canonized Grand Duke Alexander, 
who in a great battle Here defeated the Swedes and kniglits of 
tlie military orders, and whose remains were brought hither in a 
silver coffin. Peter’s successors increased the possessions and 
buildings of the cloister, and Catherine built its cathedral, one of 
tlic handsomest churches in St. Petersburg. For the interior 
decoration, marble was brought from Italy, jirccious stones from 
Siberia, and ])carls from Persia; it is further adorned mth some 
good copies after (iuido lleni and Perugino; the nltar-picce, the 
iknnunciation of the Virgin, is by Itaffaeflc Mengs, or, ns the monk 
our guide assured us, by “ Arphaele*’ (Knffiu'lle) himself. Jii one 
of the chaiiels are some ])ictures b}' Hobinsa,” that is, not 
Kobinson, but Kubens. “ On Italiansh/ " (he was an Italian), as 
our worthy heather added in explanation. J’ictures by foreign^ 
masters ore otherwise somctliing unheard of in allussian clmrch." 
From liobinson to the Cannibals is no great Icaj), and therefore 
we were the less frightened when our guide, pointing to a corner 
of the church, said, “There lies a Cannibal.” \Vc read the in- 
scription : it was the u cll-krtown Kiissian general, Hannibal. The- 
Russians, who have no II, change that letter almost always into K. 

On two great ])illars ojiposite tJie altar arc two excellent por- 
traits, Peter the Creat and (^itherine the Second, larger than life. 
Tliese two. as “ Founder” and “FinisJior,” are everywhere united 
in St. Petersburg, like man and wile. AVliat might have been 
tlie result had they liceu really m>? AVould he have driven her 
out as he did his sister So]>hia V or she him, as slic did her hus- 
band Peter the ThirdV or would Russia have gained doubly by 
the union V In a side-chapel stands tJic moniuucnt of Alexander 
Nevsky. It. is of massive silver, and contains not less than five 
tJiousand pounds of ])urc metal; it is a silver mountain fifteen’ 
feet high, on which stand a silver catafalco, and silver aTigel'^ as 
big as a man, with trumj)cts, and silver flowers, and a number 
of bas-reliefs in silver, representing the Battle of tlie Neva. We 
lighted up two 'wax tapers at bis grave, and were pleasoil to sec 
liow calmly they glimmered in his honour. This kindling of 
lamps and tapers in Russian churches is a pretty custom ; the 
little flame is so living a symbol of the continued life of the soul, 
and, beyond all other material things, flame is the best represen- 
tation of the spiritual. The Russians have so closely adopted 
this idea, fliat there is no intemieul, no baptism, no betrothing — 
in short, no sacred ceremony’’ — without torch, lamp, or taper, to be 
thought of; fire is for them the pledge of the presence of the 
Holy Spirit, and hence iUiimiiiations play the most imi)ortant 
part in their church ceremonies. 

The Sergieff convent, between St. Petersburg and Peterhof, 
contains little that is remarkable, unless we reckon as such its- 
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arehimandrite, who is a yoiuig and handsome man, and was 
Ibrmcrly an officer in the army. The Preobrashciisky ChurGii 
belongs to one of the oldest regiments of guards, founded by 
Peter the Great, the tenth legion of the llussian Caesars. This 
church, the “ Spass-Preobrashenskoi-Sabor,” is one of the most 
considerable of the city, and more than any other adorned, both 
without and witliin, with trophies from conquered ii'atious. The 
railing that surrounds the churchyard is formed of Turkish and 
French cannon. Every three of those three hundred cannon, 
one large and two t>mallcr, mounted on a granite pedestal, with 
their months pointed downwards, form a column. Around the 
cannon, chains ol'diiferent thicknesses, gracefully twined, arc lumg 
like garlands between the columns; on the smnmit of each is 
enthroned a Uussian double eagle of iron, Avith expanded wings. 
Within, the church is adorned with flags and halberds; the pillars 
look like palm-trees, of Avhich every leaf is a lance. 1 fere also 
tra\ oilers arc shown a iwoduction of llussiau inventive talent, 
*thc work of a common peasant. It is a large, splendid piece of 
clock-Avork, made by him in his native vilbigo, bought for twenty 
thousand rubles by his lord, and presented to tb.e church. T' 
Avorks are said to be so good as to have ste /d in no ne ’ of repair 
during the six years the clock lias been in tlic chnrcJi. 

Trinity (church is also aiiiodorn erection, like the Smohioi con- 
vent, and very similar to it. The extcrioi* offers an example of 
file very fantastic manner in Avhich the Kussiaiis decorate their 
churches. Under the cornice of the d^irk- due ..far- ncrled 

cupola, an arabesque of vine leaves and flowers runs aw., 

llie garlands are held up by angels, and betAvecn every ir of 
them a crown of tlioms is introduced as a centre. Put h this 
martyr-token of Christianity, aac might fancy the gay temple of 
some Gtccian god before us. 

The half, and certainly tlic more important half, of the churches 
of St. Petersburg arc the ei’cctioiis of the jjrcscnt century. The 
Nicolai Church, the Church of the Rcsiirrcctiou, and some others 
of the time of Catherine, are not wortli mention in an architect 
tural ]>oint of vicAv. In the Church of the Resurrection I saw 
some very singular offerings to the saints ; among others a patch- 
AAwk quilt, probably the offering of some devout beggar, and 
containing the best of her rags. It Avas made out of a vast 
number of pieces great arid small, woollen, linen, and silk, 
Avorked with gold thread, perhaps taken from tlie cast-off epau- 
lets of some officer of the guards, and in the middle a golden 
cross was scAA ed on. In the Nicolai Church, which is built in 
twa stories, one for diA ine service during Avinter, and the other 
in summer, I found the four small cupolas tenanted by a number 
of pigeons, w'liich had made tlmir nests there, and were fed by the 
attendants Avith the rice Avliich the pious placed there for the 
dead. 1 entered the church at the same time with a splendidly- 
attired merchant’s w'ife, who had just stepped out of her carriage, 
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and called ont to her French companion, '‘'‘Attendez mi moment^ 
Jh rrfu fame vies She went to all the saints’ pictures one 

■ after the other, made her reverence, oj^ing them most graciously, 
and then danced out again with a Tvell-]> leased motion of the head, 
and drove to another church. Among the churches of otlier con^ 
il’ssions, that built by Paul, when he assumed the protectorship 
of the ilaltese Order, is at least interesting. It is quite in the 
st} ]e of the old cliurches of the Knights of St. Joh.i. :i?)d still 
coutains the chair on which tlic cin]>cror sat as graiid-mustcr <.>f 
the order. 

I'lic largest Catholic chiircK is on the JVospekt, opposite the 
Kajan Church, 'fhe priests are Oernians. and the '•ervice half 
( loriiian, half Latin. It is attended by the Poles and J/itbuanians, 
to v/hoin the chanting, hv the congregatfon, of the “ lininaciilate 
Virgin,” “the Queen of Heaven,” “the Tower of God,” “the 
Fortro'^s of Zionf in Itself suthciently unintelJigihle, must he 
noce-'sarily still more oo Here. The Rus'^jaii> rarely attend tlic 
f arno!' servici), if chey go to any foreign church it is generally 
the i'r<ttestafit. 'J’ln^ t'a- >lics, (ireeks, and Annenians (the 
la tier have also i vay rtJv cluirch on the ITospokt) hold to 
the doctrine of tne fr'.nity, hut the J) tch, as it a})])ear.s, to a 
a t)i!}!lily: for on their church stands the singular inscription, 
“/-'<• . / SffU'atorlff 1’his church, Atith it- \eiy rich 

dota.iio, dates froiu PetiT the (ircat, when the Dutch were the 
ITK idcrahle niorchant'<, and were endoAved by the liberal 

czar wijli :o much land uitliio the i iiy, tJiat main a Dutch ca- 
'hed- al may envy the church of tliis little northern colony. 

'i'iie I'higiish are the oi\ly Ibicigncrs in St. Petersburg who 
ucop exclusively to their t)\vn conniiunUy, and li riu a kind of 
i«tate A^itllin a state, or at le ist endeavour to do so. On their 
rhiuvli oil the N'ev}, h in.scnhod, “(.-hapel of the Lngli.sh Vac- 
turv.” cuH <a>ue is sfam])od ou all their prayer-books. This 
facioi v is not oiie of tlio least interesting of all the settlements 
that this remark«alile nation has scattoreil over the whole globe. 
T'hotigh small in numbers (there are ahotit eight hniulrcd souls), 
it is eAtvcinely rich, and in credit, ptnver, and opulence, pcrhajrs 
ris inqioriiUit ViS a settlement of tAveiity thousand individmiJs of 
any other nation, Aliiny Lnglisli have entered the Russian .‘ser- 
vice, and seem to do extremely well in it. When 1 visited their 
church I counted twenty iviissian epaulets on young English offi- 
eeis. “ Farther, farther,” said a voice behind me, as 1 stood in 
the entrance, looking over the little congregation and estimating 
their numhcTs. Jt was an elegant, but grave and severe- lookhig 
gentleman, who directed my attention to the regulations sus- 
pended from a pillar, which ibrbadc standing in the passages, and 
then gave me a seat. On one occasion, w hen the Em])eror >i'icho- 
las visited this church, and stood still !it the enti’ance, he also was 
addressed with the “Farther, farther, your majesty,” and shown 
to a seat. Extreme quiet, which is not the least imiiortant part 
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of public worship, and is certainly more conducive to devotion 
than singing or any other exercise, reigned over the^whole as- 
sembly. But it was not. all alike pleasing or cdityiii^. The 
English episcopal service is certainly susceptible of mucli refor- 
mation and improvement. The very monotonous, though not 
displeasing singing (they never make such an outcry as in many 
German congregations), occupies the greater part of the time. 
The sermon is short, the manner of delivering it without elo- 
quence or fervour. The St. retershurg preacher, moreover, 
propped his head sometimes on his right, sometimes on his lelt 
hand, and sometimes on both together, which w'ould have looked 
indecorous in a coffee-house, but in the pulpit, and from a 
preacher, was in the highest degree improper and offensive. 
The English clerk, who sits under the pulpit, constimtly repeats 
certain words of the iweaclier in such a journeyman-like fasliion, 
and in so nasal and trumpeting a tone, that it is really difficult to 
keej) properly in view the gravity of the occasion, and not to be 
unduly excited by the very comic effect. It is strange also, and 
beneath the dignity of the preacher, to leave his seat so often 
during the prayers, and a])pear now' here and now there, now* at 
the altar, and now in his desk. 

There are several German Lutheran churches in St. Peters- 


burg; but. they w ould not be sufficient to contain the fort}' thou- 
sand German Protestants there settled, if they were as zealous 
church-goers there as in their native land. The Church of St. 
Anne is the most important ; the preachers appear much too fine 
in the pulpit, covered as they arc with orders, whose guy colours 
form a glaring contrast with their black gowns. There is also a 
groat deal of luxu^ and ostentation among the German congre- 
gations. One day 1 found St. Anne’s Churem all hung Avith black, 
the pulpit decked with crape ; before the altar several tapers a\ cre 
burning as in the Greek churches, and in the midst was placed a 
coffin covered Avith silver, and before the door, carriages, some 
Avith tAvo, some Avith four horses, and a whole chorus of black 
muffled torch -bearers. In great astonishment I asked AAiiat 

German prince had died here. “It is the confectioner K , of 

Vassili Ostrof,” was the ansAver! We forgive luxury and osten- 
tation in princes and nobles much more readily than in upstarts 
and ipcchanics ; because, to those born in the purple, it conics as 
something of course; they fancy it cannot be otherAxise. But 
the others have a bad conscience in tlicir proceedings, hide it but 
indifferently, and may be said to invade the rights of the ]mblic. 

In a foreign land, even the most insignificant appearance has 
aft interest; and if we bestoAv little attention on a fruit-tree^jn a 
garden, avc examine it more closely by a hermitage, or in a Avil- 
derness. Such a fruit-tree is the small brotherhood of Ilcrrn- 


huters in St. Petersburg. Their small adorned house of prayer 
is at the end of Isaac’s-strcct, and is entered through a light, 
cheerful court. There are very fcAv of tliem; not more than fifty 
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brothers, it is said, form the centre of this congregation; but the 
reputation of their piety and of the elo(iuence of their preachers 
has spread so far, that on every holiday many persons assemble 
here, high and low, Germans, Russians, Poles, and French. The 
churcli is always so full that the people press up to the open win- 
dows to take part in the service, and the pastor o])ens the doors 
of his adjoining apartments to find places for the congregation. 


CirAPTEPt X. 

•mE SEllVAXTS OP ST. rETF.nSBUKG. 

FRo:vr very ancient times the Russian nobles have divided their 
serfs into two classes : the agricultural ])C!isants, who live on the 
estates and cultivate the soil, and the so-called “dvorniyo liudi,” 
who are chosen for the personal service of the lord, as footmen, 
gardeners, coachmen, and others. These servants soon obtained 
certain advantages, were not used to dig the soil, and not given 
up for military service. As they were no better fed in their lord’s 
house tlian in their own, had their own bread and ipmss to pro- 
lidc, to be content with what remained from their lord’s table, 
and as thc^y had rarely any other clothing than that worn on the 
paternal (lunghill, such servants cost very little to keep; and 
whole companies of stable-boys, stove-heaters, scullions, lamj)- 
lighters, couriers, table-covcrcrs, and housemaids, were easily ad- 
mitted into a household. Those thorough old Riussian serv^ants, 
who, with their shoes of lime-bark and sheepskin cloaks, formed 
a strange contrast to the palaces they lived in, where they slept 
on the stoves in the kitchen, or on the chairs and floors of the 
room?. ?till to he met with in country-houses in the interior. 
Even ill many houses in Moscow and St. Petersburg (generally 
in those of the poorer nobles), the lower offices of the liouschold 
are still filled by these serf servants, who are provided perhaps 
with a better caftan and boots, but after serving for a time in the 
kitchen or the stable, are dismissed to their fields again. These 
people differ too little from the rest of the peasants to form a 
class apart. 

The observation which the masters soon made, that their own 
serfs wev'C much idler, slower, and more perverse in service than 
those who worked for hire, the increasing wants of a newly-civi- 
lized capital, and of luximy growing with the growth of the em- 
pii^ have called forth a numerous class of ministering spirits, 
consisting of natives of all nations, and of the most various re- 
lations in life, the study of which is one of the most interesting 
that a capital can offer to the cthnograjih or psychologist.* By 

• According to the statistical returns, there arc not fewer, than 85,000 of such at- 
tendant spirits in St. Petersburg. „ 
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fer the larger part are tibose members of the superfluous popu- 
lation of the estates who are not wanted for the cultivation of the 
soil, and whom their lords have permitted to seek their fortune 
in the towns. Tiie}^ arc famished with a pass or permit, which 
runs thus: “T permit mykrepostnoi tshelovek (serf) Jephim, 
on payment of a yearly sum of sixty, seventy, eighty rubles) 
as the case may be), which he is to transmit hafr-yearly, to seek 
his livelihood in any way, in any town or village of the Kussian 
empire, for so many j'e.ars, until it he my pleasure to call him 
back to my estate, X., where he is registered.” The serfs, thus 
manumitted for a time, come to the cities and engage in various 
occupations, in hotels, coffee-houses, manufactories, and in wealthy 
private families, where, however, those entirely free are preferred, 
on account of the dependence of the former on another master, 
by whom they are continually liable to be recalled. It is curious 
to see with what inconceivable adroitness and rapidity these 
people from the plough accommodate themselves to their new 
position. They come up raw and unfashioned from the sheepfbld, 
stumble oi^er the floors of the sitting-rooms, and scarcely know 
how to place a table against the wall. In a few months they arc 
coxcombs ill gay liveries, exhaling perfume, dancing on the 
smoothest polished floor with the waiting-maids, and assisting 
their masters into their carriages *with the grace of a court page. 

An immense number of servants are recruited from the army. 
These poor fellows, when they are dismissed after their twenty 
or twenty-five years’ service, have commonly forgotten during 
that time any mechanical art whereby they might live, have lost 
their relations by death, and their former masters by having 
served as soldiers, for the emperor’s service sets them free from 
all other. On the other hand, as dentshuks (servants) to si> 
many oflicers, they have learned to obey to admiration, and there- 
fore naturally seek employment to attend on single gentlemen, 
or as porters, messengers, or watchmen in public institutions. 
For the latter purpose, they are generally preferred to all others, 
fbr which reason they arc met with in numbers at all hospitals, 

S odr-houses, theatres, at the exchanges, and in the schools as 
oor-kcepers, waiters, &c. in their old worn uniforms, and a 
whole series of medals and crosses on their breasts. If any mas- 
ter desire a being who has absolutely no will of his own, w'ho is 
ready to devote ail his powers of mind and body to his service, 
who is yielding, submissive, and patient enough to bear all his 
whims and humours, even his anger and injustice, without a mur- 
mur; in a word, if any one wish for the very ideal of a servant, 
who will bear his master, as it were, n]M)n his hands, go thrfigh 
fire and water for him without complaint, who neither sleeps nor 
wakes without permission, nor eats nor drinks but at command, 
who makes no other answer, and has no other thought, on the re- 
ceipt of any possible order or commission, but “ slushu” (I obey), 
let him at once engage a Russian dentshuk, who, after he has 
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endured the fiery ordeal of twenty years* service as a Bnssiaii 
soldier, and learnt suppleness by countless punishments, will tod 
the hardest place mild and easy. It is not possible that one who 
loves to rule could find a softer cushion whereon to lean than 
such a dentshuk — so good-tempered, so obliging, so unwearied; 
so attentive and obsequious as never other man can be, unkss we 
could uuhnitify our faithful dog, and breathe his tovoted spirit 
into a speaking, liring human form. 

After these three classes of Russian servants, the Germans are 
the most numerous in St. Petersburg, then the Finlanders, Ks- 
thoiiiiuis, and Letts. The French and Tartars fill only particular 
offices, hut these almost exclusively. The English of this class 
are the fewest, and they, too, seem to till some particular posts. 
To describe this division of employment by nations, it will be 
necessary to mention the diifei'ent charges and offices in a Rus- 
sian house more in detail. A review of this kind is, besides, well 
calculated to throw light upon the domestic life of Russia, as it 
characterises not only the generally-overlooked class of servants, 
but in many respects their masters also. 

A fully-appointed house of the first class in Russia, without 
mentioning the numerous resident relations, old aunts, cousins, 
adoj>t(;(l children, &c., without mentioning the educational staff, 
the German, French, and Russian masters, tutors and gover- 
nesses, the family pliysician, companions and others, who, as 
majnrmn must of course l)C excluded, has so astounding 

a luunhcT of serving-folk of one kind or another, tliat the like is 
to be fomid in no other country in the world. The following 
may bo named as never wanting in the list: the superintendent 
of accounts, the secretary, the dvorezki or mattre d’hotel, the 
valets of Ihe lord, the vafets of the lady, the dyatka or overseer 
of the children, the fooijncii, the huffetslick or butler and his 
adjurifts, liie table-decker, the head groom, the coachman and 
postilions of the lord, the coachman and postilions of the lady, 
the attendants on the sons of the house and their tutors, the 
porter, the Lead cook and his assistant, the baker and the con- 
fectioner, the whole body of mushiks or servants, mhUmarum 
(jrnllvrn, the stove -heater, quass brewer, the waiting-maids and 
wardrobe-keeper of the lady, the waiting-maids of the grown-up 
daughters and of the governesses, the nurses in and past sendee 
and their undcr-mirses, and, when a private band is maintained, 
the Russian kapellmeister and tlic musicians. 

If all these places are filled with free people, it may be easily 
supposed that the maintenance of such a household is no trifie in 
a cil^ where wages are extravagantly high. The servants of the 
first class, such as the maitre dmotel, valets de chambre, and the 
furniture-keeper, generally have as much as one thousand rubles 
a-year; the head cook, if a Frenchman, two thousand, and some- 
timed more; the coachmen and footmen thirty to fifty rubles 
monthly; the foreign waiting-w'omeii sixty to eighty monthly; 
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4nd evtJTi the lowest of the house servants from twenty to thirty, 
also monthly. Many of these posts are to be filled on each of 
the twenty estates that the family may possess, under eveiy 
meridian and parallel; besides the army of stewards, gardeners, 
Saxon shepherds, miners, commissaries, pensioned servants, &c. 
who are all to be overlooked and paid from St. Petersburg, the 
principal residence of the family. For the receipt and payment 
of money, and the management of the correspondence connected 
with it, some of the Russian grandees have almost as much count- 
ing-house business as a merchant in a considerable way of busi- 
ness. From these counting-houses the servants receive their 
wages, the pensioners of the family their allowance, and the 
heads of the house themselves the money for their personal ex- 
penses. The head of the financial department — often an intimate 
friend or near relation of the family — ^lays at times an account 
before the chief, of the himdreds of thousands which he has re- 
•ceived from the gold and platina mines of the Ural Mountains, 
from the corn-fields of Moscow, the vineyards of the Crimea and 
Caucasus, for the wool and tallow from the herds and flocks on 
the Steppes, or from the salt-mines of Biarmia; and of the hun- 
dreds of thousands he has paid for sturgeons and pine-apples, 
bonnes, lacqueys, and chamber-maids. 

The dvorezla, who is considered as the head of the whole tribe 
of serving-men, and who generally possesses the full confidence 
of his lord and lady, is usually a Russian, has entered the house 
a boy, and risen by degrees to his imjmrtant post. Of course 
he is a great man in the eyes of the other servants, most of whom 
he retains or dismisses at his pleasure ; and as keeper of the keys 
to all the stores of the house, all pay their court to him, and even 
the foreign Avaiting-maids dare not refuse him at Easter the 
“Christohs woskress” and the attendant salute. 

Of valets and footmen there are oftfen from twelve to twenty 
in one house, and as they are paraded more than any other be- 
fore the eyes of the public, the youngest and best-looking men 
are ahvays picked out. They are dressed Avith great elegance, 
and have one livery for the house and another for the promenade 
— a state livery for balls and visits at court, where they are glo- 
rious in velvet and silk, and a mourning suit for the deaths that 
in families so extensively connected arc of frequent occurrence. 
All these gentry are the supplest, most adroit fellows in the 
Avorld — ^born Figaroes ; and in their manner, and in their very 
courteous and dancing-master-like demeanour, leave the lacqueys 
of other countries far behind. They are generally great draught 
and chess players, and, with the little capital amassed from their 
wages, often carry on small money speculations within the house 
itsdf, where from time to time ready money is at a premium. 

There are no hussars and jagers in a Russian household, but 
Cossacks and Circassians in their national costume are numerous; 
and Albanians, Servians, and Armenians, arc also sometimes seen 
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ill tbeir rich native dresses;* nor are even negroes wanting in this 
rendezvous of nations. The dUtka, or overseer of the little 
boys of the family, is an attendant rarely wanting in a Kussian 
house. Very often he is some veteran soldier, who takes upon 
himself to meddle a little mth education. As this branch of ser-* 
vice is very well paid, better qualified persons sometimes pursue 
it. lie is to tlic hoys what the bonnes are to the girls. He car- 
ries them about, takes them out to walk, tends them in sickness; 
and it is reall}" admirable to see the ])aticncc of these old chiid- 
loviiig veterans with their spoiled (diargcs. 

8oine families take a pride in having the whole service of the 
house performed by French domestics, and some have among 
the first class of attendants, Germans, Swedes, and oven Polish 
shlaklitit/i (inferior nobles); but in the stables, and all there- 
unto belonging, all are iiaiionah oriental, and long-bearded. A 
Tartar coaclinian is the most fashionable. It is plain that the 
whole form and essence of the Uussian equipage is of Mongol- 
Tartar origin; the numerous technical Tartar words in use may 
he cilod as a proof of this. According to a Russian’s belief, this 
kind of equipage is so fit and proper that he would not exchange 
it for any other: in fact, it is so generally liked, that in St. J*eters- 
burg it is adofitcd by all nations, the Kiiglish excepted, wliile iu 
other })oints it is the Russians who adopt foreign modes. 

The coachman, therefore, and certainly not to his disadvantage^ 
clothes himself in the old national ilress. A fine blue cloth caf- 
tan, lastened under the left tmii Avith three silver buttons, and 
girded round his middle by a coloured-silk sash, invests his upper 
man strait and tightly,, leaving the handsome throat hare, .and 
falling in long, rich folds over the loAvcr limbs. (.)n Ins liead he 
Avears a high four-cornered cap, covered with some costly fur, and 
a handsome bushy beard falls like a rich bordering of fur over his 
breast, carriage of the man is worthy of his picturesque 

costume ; both lie and his horses seem to he conscious that they 
are atlmircd. The postilions, clad like the coachman, are jirctty 
boys, from tAvch e to fourteen years of age. This is a great point. 
Long lads of sixteen or eighteen on the leaders AAmuld offend cA’ery 
Russian eye. As no person of rank, in the majority of Rus,sian 
cities, ever drives Avitli less than four horses; as not only the 
master of the family, but the mistress also, -has a coach-and-fbur 
for »her oAvn use, Avhile in some there is another carriage for the 
children: the number of horses and drivers in many private esta- 
blishments may be easily imagined. Their studs often emulate 
those of princes. 

In the kitciien department — ^no insignificant one an^Avherc, but 
least of all in Russia — all is French, or Frenchified. The majority 
of the Russian nobles arc (piitc happy wdien they can find ahiLOch- 
man who, for some two thousand or tliree thousand rubles yearly, 
AAill have the goodness to direct their kitchens, and to Avhose 
humours and caprices they are willing, in return to accommodate 
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themsQlves. “ We poor fellows,” said a Enssian cook to rae once, 
“if we do not do everything properly, it’s po! hie (to the police) 
directly, or o’ Slibir (to Siberia) ; pnWi nada (stripes are wanted 
here) 1 But if a French cook is found fault with for spoiling a 
dish, he answers, ‘No one need mind eating that. It is not nice, 
X>erhaps, but it is wholesome.’ ” 

These cooks, who are very great gentlemen, and drive to mar- 
ket in elegant equipages, make out most incredible bills. In some 
houses the cost of the table amounts to some hundreds of thou- 
sands of rubles. Many people have found it advisable to make an 
arrangement with the cook to finrnisli the dinner at so much a 
head. Ten rubles is an average sum. On extraordinary occa- 
sions it will be fifty ^ a hundred, and even more. The hospitality 
maintained in* some of the houses, where every day a number of 
strangers find their places at the host’s table, is not therefore 
quite so cheap as some travellers represent it. 

St. Petersburg is the high school for all the cooks of the em- 
pire. Every noble of the interior has a number of young men 
en pension^ in the kitchens of the great houses in >St. Petersburg, 
who arc to return accomplished cooks; and a family from the 
capital removing to the interior with the whole corps of Frenchi- 
fied servants, soon have their kitchen swarming with a multitude 
of candidates striving to acquire new and piquant recipes from the 
initiated*. 

Although there is a post-office in St. Petersburg, there are still 
so many commissions to be executed in a great house which do 
not falf exactly Avithiu any one’s department, that it is thought 
necessary to keep a “house-courier” to drive out eveiy morning, 
noon, and evening, to deliver letters, parcels, and so forth. The 
merchants on the Vassili Ostrof have a similar figurant in their 
houses to carry out letters and money, whom tliey call “ Artelsh- 
tshik.” He is generally p. long-bearded Euss, and by virtue of 
his heard a trustworthy man, for he is often employed to carry 
hundreds of thousands, without any uneasiness being felt for 
their safety. When we consider the numbers already mentioned, 
the servants, and the servants’ servants, and that many of them 
are married, and live in the house with all their n rfipfema, it will 
be admitted that a Russian house must be tolerably well filled 
and swarming in every comer. The whole of the lower re^ons 
is commonly given ujj to them, where they pack themselves as 
well as they can with bag and baggage, home-made fnmituTC, and 
household utensils, not forgetting the pictures of saints, and their 
everlasting lamps. 

Yet it is well known that a Russian nobleman, in spite of his 
train of servants, or perhaps because of his train of servants, is 
vexy badly served. As no one will do what is “not in his place,” 
a commission has a vast number of hands to go. through before 
it is executed. A valet is asked for a glass of water; he tells a 
footmfm, who sails to a scullion; he is found sleeping somewhete, 
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and afler a long search after a decanter, runs to the spring, and 
rile water comes, perhaps, at last, when his master is Smger 
thirst} . “ Sluga! pasluish (here, servtuit ! here !) is called from 
a door. “Sei tshas! sei tshasl sei iniiiut!” (directly! directly! 
tliis minute !) is answered from above and below, from staircase 
and courtyard. • The caller waits a quarter of an hour, but no one 
comes ; for Paul supposes that Ivan is gone, and Matwei knows 
that Yauka lieard as well as he. The call is repeated. ‘-Slnga I 
pasluislii !” and “Sei tshas !” is ecliiied back, but no servant comes ; 
and a hundred times a day a man may he convinced of the truth 
of the Itussiau proverb, wliicli says, “Sei tslias’' means to-morrow 
laoniirig, and “Sei minut” this clay week. Yet they ftincy there 
is no doing ivithout a retinue of sei'vants. 

“Ah! YOU really embarrass me with your kmd visit,” said 

Prince IS" to a friend who came unexpectedly to dine with 

him. “T must apologise to you, for you will be very badly 
attended to. One-half of my servants are gone hunting with my 
son ; 1 have sent out some on business myself; and my good 
mother, who has driven out of town to pay a visit, has taken 
away nearly all the rest.” Kevertheicss, there were five diligent 
pair of hands to wait on twelve persons. 

, It is singnha* that the male servants should he much more 
iiuniLiwus than the female, (ieneraily the rooms arc swept and 
the beds made by men, and tlie ladies, in addition to their wait- 
ing-ninids, have a chamberlain wdio attojds them everywhere. 
Tnc waiting-damsels are of all nations: arch Parisian grisettesj 
Swis^ inaitlena pining with liomo-sickness ; Swedes from Stoefc-r 
holm come to seek a better fortune, i.e, more raonev; (ierman 
Amalias, or ^latildas, who write sentimental verses; Jlussian 
fSofinkas or Olgas, very di.-contented at the number of foreigners 
they sec prcfciTcd to themselves; and over all this pot jnmrri of 
nation diiy ihe same liiissian sauce is jwured. Tliey S])eak a 
jargon of half llussian, Ixalf Preach, garnished Avith many other 
words i'rora many other languages; they must dress gaily and 
fashionably to please their mistresse^ try to make themselves 
agreeable, and fall in >virii the prevailing tone. 

The nurses occupy a remarkable position in Hnssia, the same 
or nearly so that they do with all the Caucasian nation^!, among* 
whom the nurse remains ofte^^ for life,* the triend and adviser of 
her foster-child, and where a noble or princely house is sure to 
c^ntairi a whole chorus of nurses, as well those of the grown-up 
as of tJie younger children, and of the master and mistress of the 
fanatil}’-. So long as she remains in the house, the nurse is 
alwa}'s an object of distinguished regard to all her housemates ; 
she is flattered and spoiled on all sides, and as ever}dhing is done 
to please her for the sake of the child, she seldom tails to turn 
out a very capriciefus, bold, obtrusive, and particularly AveJl-fed 
person. Entnisted with the mother^ cosriiest treasure, the 
nurse aecompames her lady everj’where — ^to church, to the pro- 
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mcnadc, to the. boudoir, and in the carriage. As these nurses 
are peasant-women who have not laid aside the habits of their 
homes, and yet whose places demand a certain riclincss of dress, 
the national female costume ivS seen in them in its fullest splen- 
dour, as the male costume is with the coachmen. The Russian 
nurses are seen on the ])ul)lic walks in rich gold lirocadcd stiitfs, 
and high kakoshniks of false ami real pearls on their heads; the 
joyouslook, the red cheeks of these gaudy peacocks, the bold- 
ness and assurance of their demeanour, explain at once the rela- 
tion in which they stand. Long after their period of service has 
expired, they receive abundance of presents from the family, 
whose favour is extended also to the foster-children. Some- 
thing of superstition is mingled with this kindness, as in almost 
every custom of the Russians, for they ascribe to the nurse and her 
children all manner of mysterious influence over the nursling. 

The Oermans resident in Russia relate terrible stories of these 
Russian nurses. Their childlike gaiety and humour fit them 
peculiarly for sport and merriment with children; but on the 
other hand, when they get out of patience, they have recourse 
to the most barbarous and inhuman means to (piict their noisy 
little charges. For instance, striking them on the head till they 
are stupefied, holding them by the feet uith their head down- 
wards till the blood mounts to the head, and shaking them so 
violently as to throw them into convulsions, besides frightening 
the cider children by dressing themselves up as ghosts. Other 
tricks so detestable have been attributed to them that they will 
not bear repetition. A lady who had had a Russian nurse told 
me frightful stories of what she had endured from her, and 
seemed to think it little short of a miracle that she had escaped 
with so^much health and understanding after such treatment. 
The following anecdote is not the onh' one of the .kind I have 
heard in St. .Petersburg; — ^A family of rank came to St. Peters- 
burg from Moscow on business. Going one day to pay a visit 
in the city, they left their daughter, a child five years of age, at 
home with her nnrso. <3n their rctiurn in the evening the half- 
intoxicated nurse fell at their feet shedding a torrent of tears, 
and exclaiming, “ Pamiluitye ; vuinovat, vuinovat!” (Have com- 
bassiou on me ; I am guilty, I am guilty!) ; and told them how she 
nad left the child a tew minutes {Jone, and that when she canic 
back it >vas nowhere to be found, it had been stolen. The despair- 
ing parents made every possible search, but in vain, and were at 
length compelled to return childless to Moscow. The nurse 
appeared so wretched that she was forgiven. About three years 
afterwards the father came agiEun to St. Petersburg, and while 
passing one day through the streets, thinking of his lost Anninka, 
lie heard a feeble voice crying out, “ Papinka, papinka!” (Papa,, 
penpal) He turned and saw his little daughter muffied in r%s^ 
miserable and sickly, sitting in a cart drawn by a filthy beggai;- 
woman. “Woman, where did you get that child?” cried he. 
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seizing her and snatching the child) who sunk Bobbins and half 
naked in Ins arms. On examination, it appeared that tne beggar 
had bought the poor little creature from the nurse for twenty 
rubles, and reduced }ier to the state in which she was Ibunu, 
purposely to excite compassion. Begging is no longer permitted 
by tiic police, and such things arc now more likely to nappen in 
London or l*aris than in St. Petersburg. 

In many wealthy families a good mnsic-maSter is often re- 
tained, and in some, i)articularly in the provinces, a private 
band. In fact, it is easy enough for a nobleman to get one 
together; his peasants are always at hand, and leam as easily to 
play on the violin as to clean his boots. It is only necessary to 
have a German musician in the house, wliich is indeed somewhat 
expensive, and to let him tutor them for a time, till a band is 
formed; and then at a ball, or on any such occasion, tlie lord has 
only to muster the stove-heaters and superfluous table-deckers 
to have a very tolerable orchestra. Here and there, where the 
taste is more refined, three or four well-paid German musicians 
will be found on the establishment; but this is rare, and so are 
the ])rivatc liorn-bands, which foreigners on their first arrival at 
St. Petersburg seem to'ex[)Cct to hear from every house. 

On some of the estates schools have .been established, where a 
select number of peasant-youths are tauglit reading, writing, &c. 
in order to render them serviceable afterwards, as gardeners and 
baililfs, or in St. Petersburg as grooms of the chamber and secre- 
taries. These youths bring with them the capacity for further 
improvement. Many of then^ acquire the arts of reading and 
writing, they themselves scarcely know' how, and even the little 
postilions may often be seen in a corner of the stables diligently 
forming the letters with their frozen fingers. Nothing can ex- 
cite the surprise of a stranger more thaji the extraordinary pas- 
sion for reading now prevalent among servants in Russia. The 
greater part of the ante-chambers of the nobles, w^herc there are 
always a number of servants assembled, are regular reading- 
rooms; those who are not playing at draughts, the favourite 
gme, are ^nerally reading. It is no rare thing to see six or 
eight ill dincrent corners thus engaged; and if tneir occupation 
strikes a, foreigner, who expects nothing but laziness and bar- 
barism, with admiration, as indicative of advancing civilization, 
his admiration will rise to astonishment if he give himself the 
trouble of inquiring into the nature of their stumes. A transla- 
tion of Bourrienne’s M^moircs, Karamsin’s History of Russia, 
the Fables of KruilofiT, tlie Novels of Prince Odojevsky, the 
Tales of Baron Braaibiires, Bantysh Kamensky^s History of 
Lesser Russia, Polevoy’s Outlines of the History of the World, 
a translation of the ACneid,' and others of the same kind, arc the 
works he Avill find. I know not whether our domestics .have 
yet risen to Luden’s History of the Germans, or Rauinef’a 
Hohenstaufen. 
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It is worthy of remark, that the young literature of Russia, 
which has already produced much that eiccellent, as yet entirely 
unknown to us, has hitherto thrown off none of a base and 
spurious kind* That with the good much that is worthless exists, 
is imdeniable, particularly in the scientific branches, where all 
is good for nothing; but as it was calculated for the educated 
classes, it contains nothing vulgar, insipid, or common. The 
servants, and such of the lower classes as are more and more 
hecomiog readers, are compelled to satisfy their literary appetite 
with wholesome food. Their taste Avill refine itself 4n conse- 
quence, and enough has alrea^ly been written in Russia to keep 
a cealous reader in breath. Circulating libraries abound in St. 
Fefcersburg. In the provinces, of course, it is more difficult to 
obtain books; and there, many really touching examples of the 
literary yearnings of the people are related. I knew an old 
chamberlain, wim, in his leisure hours, had learned KruilofTs 
Fables by heart, and had read Karamsiu^s History of Russia six 
times through, because he could get no other hooks. All that 
is Avritten about Napoleon among us is translated directly into 
Russian, and read by all classes; in the ante-cliambcrs j)articu- 
larly, with uncommon ardour. 


CllAPTEU XT. 

T It E A U B EK A L S. 

At no time are the streets of St. retershurg wanting in soldiers 
and military processions; but most unintcrrupteii and diligent 
are the rush and roll of Hags and drums, and the steady tramp of 
the military in the streets of that part of the city called by the 
Russians Liteinaya, which the troops must pai?8 through 00 
entering the city from the Vilhorg side, over Sunday Bridge, and 
which moreover contains a number of military institutions; the 
barracks and stables' for the artillery, and the two arsenals, the 
the new and the old. The old arsenal, an enormous bTulding, 
'was erected by Count OrlofF at his owm cost, and presented 
the Empress Catherine.* '!Oie new one was built by tho 
Emperor Alexander, in a very 'magnificent style. Both are fffied 
witn glittering weapons, trophies, old military engines, and anti^ 

* Such patriotic gifts are net rare among the wealthy elibjects of the Russian 
peror*. We often hoar, Count — has given a <BiUlon>to mlse a: corps of chidl^; 

that Prince has buUt a barrack ot his own caepeaM t or that meirehMtl<»M 

has given to sonic public library a hundred thousand rubles. In the year 
inagnift6eni oflbrings of this kind were made; but oven In times of peaee» not onil^ 
legaete^ ioo left to the state, but, what is more cemarkable, donations vivoSi^. «ra 
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quisles of importance in Kussian bistory* A short aicoount of 
l^ein may not be uninteresting to the reader; pardculai^y a# ibis 
subject has been much neglected in the different works on St. 
Petersburg; which is the more remarkable, as everything here is 
open to everybody. 

The endless ranges of apartments in both arsenals arc adorned 
with countless numbers ol* trophies formed of different weapons ; 
innumerable fiags, and instruments of murder, elegantly arranged ' 
into garlands, tapestries, and chamber araljcsques, as if they were 
flowers and limit; children of Pomona and Flora, and not the 
work of the Cyclops: the implements of Jilars and the Furies. 
Man loves to" sport poetically witli tlie serious. Among all 
nations the military dress is variegated, gay, glittering, and 
adorned. While our citizens go about their peaceful employ- 
ments in sad-coloured garments, our warriors go to battle 
shining in all the colours of the rainbow. One would think 
black were a more fitting colour, the better to remind them of 
the melancholy nature of their trade ; to diminish tlwir thirst for 
slaughter, to w liicli the outward pomp of their business seems 
almost to invite. Their weapons should not be displayed in ele- 
gant ornamental compositions in ai'scuals, but kept juled up in 
the vaults of their chmxhes ; perhaps wars would then be less 
frequent, and arms nofe to be taken up lightly, but only in the 
name of God and our native land. 

Some of tiic historical souvenirs and antiquities are highly, in- 
teresting. For example, the standards of the IStrclitz ; huge things 
made of pieces of silk sewed |ogetlier, and adorned with many 
highly original pictures characteristic of that fanatical llussiau 
pra'torian band, who may be justly called the Janizaries of 
Ohristiauity. They are greatly deserv ing of the attention of his- 
torians; although, as far as 1 know, they have not yet been 
noticed bv any. Jii the middle of the flag sits God the Father, 
holding the. last iudgment; over his head is the azure sky of 
X’aradise ; beneatn him blaze the fiames of the infernal gulf; at 
his right hand stand the just, that is, a chorus of Bussian priests, 
a division of Strelitzef , and a number of bearded Bussians ; to 
his leff, the unbelievers and the wicked, that is, a tribe of Jew's, 
Turks, and Tartars, negroes ; another ciyiwd in the dresses 
of Nyemtzi, or German West Europeans. Under each group 
th^ m^onal name is inscribed; and so, also, by those tormented 
in the flames of h^ll. A Turban, a Germi^i, a Miser, a Mur- 
disrer,.’ &c» Many angels, armed with iron r^s, are buried in 
delivering tlie rest of the unbelievers, the shrieking Jews, 
Mahomedans, and other infidels, to the custody of the devils. 
Such unnoticed pictures as these olleti speak more plamly than 
anything else what is passing in the secret soul. Kear the flags 
Be a number of the. aecoutrements of the Strelitzes, and the 
of their patron saints. Each saibt has its own little .ease; 
pf 'wich a whole row, fastened to straps, were worn on the breast, 
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in a fashion similair to the Circassians. Some Kussian cannons of 
the period are also placed here: tliey are very large, cast in iron, 
and ornamented with silver and gold. 

To every emperor and empress since Peter the Great a separate 
apartment is devoted, containing the clothes, weapons, and 
utensils belonging to them ; with the instruments of war in use 
at that time, uniforms, &c. &c. The uniforms of distinguished 
generals, witli all their orders, crosses, and ribbons, are liere de- 
posited in glass cases ; many thousand ells of historically inte- 
restmg ribbons figure among them. With the help of this cabinet 
a very good history of the Hussian army might he composed. 
AVe may here learn tliat the Semeonoff and Prcolmishanski 
regin) cuts of the guards, the most important and celebrated 
legions, the cove of the Hussian praetorian bantls, diu-ing their 
century of existence, have changed their uniforms five-and-twenty 
times; and that it docs not now in the least resemble what it wad 
a hundred years ago. The changes of the Russian soldier from 
white to black, from red to green, from long to short, and from 
wide to narrow, are more manifold than those from caterpillar to 
chrysalis — ^froin clirysalis to butterfly. In the chamber of 
Alexander there arc not loss than sixty orders that he wore; the- 
broad ribbon of the order of 8t. George, however, is not among 
them; the emperor would not acce])t it, dthoiigb it was decreed 
him several ‘times by the chapter of the order and the senate. 
This order is only given for a great battle won, for the preserva- 
tion of the empire, or the restoration of peace by a series of 
military exploits; and the emperor, who could not ascribe one of 
these deeds to himself personally, refiised the honour, in order 
to maintain the credit of the order and its laws. 

Ever since Peter the Great, the Russian emperors have volun- 
tarily subjected themselves to their o^vn laws and ordinances, 
arid thereby given their subjects a great example. The pike 
which Peter carried as a volunteer in his own army, the uniforms 
he wore as sergeant, captain, and colonel, the leathern shirt he 
wore as a carpenter, all of which are preserved in the arsenal, 
constantly warn his successors to follow his example. In Peter’s 
apartment there is still kept the cabriolet he made use of to 
measure the roads; the numben of revolutions made by the 
wheels are shown by the machinery contained in the box behind. 
On the lid of this box is a curious old picture representing 
Peter’s method of travelling. It is a portrait of the cabriolet it- 
self, draivn by one horse, and driven by Peter. Behind him are 
newly-built houses, and gardens laid out; before him a forest 
and a wilderness, to the annihilation of which he is boldly pro- 
ceeding; behind him the heavens arc serene, before him the 
clouds are heaped up like rocks. As this picture \ras pro^- 
bably designed by Peter himself, it shpws what he thought, of 
himself. v 

In remarkable contrast with the little, modest cabriolet of the 
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road-making and measuring emperor is the great triumphal car, 
with its flags and kettle-drums, which Peter the Second drove 
before the band of his guards, at the time when the ladies wore 
hoop-petticoats and the gentlemen long perrhvigs. I’anl’s rock- 
ing-Jiorsc ; Peter the Tliird’s Holstein cuirassiers, which were so 
great a cause of vexation to the native Russians; Senka Rasin’s 
state chair of ebony, garnished with rude pistols instead of lace , 
tlie uniform of General Aliloradovitsh,* in which the hole made 
by the bullet that pierced his heart in the revolt of the IRh of 
December is yet to be seen: all furnish cnjploymeiit for the 
imagination of the historian. 

In this collection, the accoutrements of neighbouring states 
have not been neglected ; even tlie cquipnieiits of the Japanese 
and Cliinese may here be studied. The cuirasses and coats of 
mail of the Japanese guards arc made of tortoise-shell, which cover 
the wliolc body, and are put together in small scales : the face is 
concealed in a black mask representing an open-month ed dragon. 
Tlie ( liinese soldier is clothed from head to foot in thickly- 
wadded cotton: if he cannot move about much in battle, he must 
be, at all events, in some measure protected against arrows and 
cudgels. Grimacing masks arc also in \ise among them. The 
timid liave everywhere a great wish to infuse into others, by 
meams of disguises, that terror which they cannot inspire their 
own courage. The Chinese w^capons appear to have the same 
aim : among them ia a halberd, of wdiicli the edge of the axe is 
nearly six feet long — an instrument of murder whicli would re- 
quire a free space of ten feet diameter for every soldier to w ield 
properly ; it seems intended for the destruction of gi>ints ; but a 
Roman soldier with his short sword would have been (piite safe 
from it. Countless as are the uniforms, tlicre is scarcely one 
to which the Russians have not once been opposed, the Japanese 
not excopted, and scarcely one from which they have not torn 
some trophy of victor}'. 

Then in the arsenals of St. Petersburg are splendid silver 
shields of Turkish leaders; Polish, Prussian, French, arid Persian 
flags ; and at least a thousand ells of silk in Turkish standards, 
besides a whole heap of crescents taken from the mosques. In 
one room w^e have an opportunity of admiring the singular forms 
of keys among various nations, belonging to Persian, Grusinian, 
and Turkish fortresses stormed by the Russians. By every bunch 
of keys is a view of the city that surrendered them. 

A cannon-foundry is annexed to the new arsenal, where a 
pow^erful steam-engine is at work. Tlie borers are held firm, and 
the heavy metal pieces of ordnance are made to turn on them by 
the steam-engine ; more force is thus given to the thrust by their 
own weight than the lighter borer coiild impart. I should like 

* Th« c(»nmsnd of the emperor to deposit the uniform of a general or comnuuider 
Sii a public place, the arsenals of St. Petersburg or Moscow, or in any church, is a 
peiimllar distinction which has ohly fiillen to the lot of a few patriots. 
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to see tbe mm who h^a iu>w and then cast a g]^ce on the j^l- 
tplate of time^ aiad could walk ainou^ these hre-vomiters \nthout 
emotion. Truly,, in the schools, m the workshops, they are 
labouring also at the grandeur of the empire. The merchant in his 
speculations, and the mechanic improving in his manipulations, 
are toiling indirectly to increase its jicwcr and extent; but the 
cannon-founder stands in more iiuincdiate reference to thture 
battle, and all his work betrays too evidently his hostile purpose. 
Every touch-hole that he bores, every gun’s mouth that he 
polishes, excites, in a warlike and gi-owing state like liussia, hope, 
rear, compassion, and the lust of battle. 

From this foundry the marine as well as the land artillery is 
supplied: we saw here guns to carry one hundred and twenty 
pound balls. God give ttiese monsters full draughts from ocean’s 
beakers, and sink them to its lowest depths, where, oblivious 
of their fires, tliey may become the llfc-boWls of the shark, and 
a safe dwelling and deposit for tlie oyster and its brood! Such 
must, in fact, be the destiny of many. The Avorkman kno\vs not 
Avhether he toils at a fire-vomiter or a Avater-drinker — at a giver 
of death or a protector of life — at a hurler of thunder or a lioiise 
for a mute fish. 

When the cannon arc cast, bored, and finished, amid the songs 
of the Avorkmen — (a Kussiau Avorkmau is always singing, Avhether 
in tlie service of Ceres or of Hlars) — they are brought to the place 
of trial, Avhere they arc thoroughly examined by the engineers 
and masters of the Avorks, till at last the master sets his stamp 
upon them and baptizes them. The heavy birth is accomplisbea. 
“ Go on thy bloody path, thou giant child, and let thy first stam- 
mering be in thunder ! Scare the enemy from the paternal fields I 
Be thy country’s truest friend and turn thy forehead to the foe, 
that her temples may ^taiid, her gardens bloom, and her children 
fiourish ill peace !” 

The finished cannon are piled up in the spacious inner courts 
of ilie arsenal. We saAv as many here, re^y to the last nail, 
with rammer, match, and sponge, as would have sufficed to give 
the spectacle of the battle of lueipsic over again. We counted 
eight.hundrcd in one ^ace, as yet all free from crime and hlo4^$ 
but they bear evil in their hearts, and but await the wave of ono 
mighty hand to begin, with the aid of a thousand willing on^ 
their destructive flight. 

The veil that hangs over Europe’s future is impenetrable, and 
t^ie -invest looks with terror for the moment wnen it shall be 
raised. Where avUI he the theatre? — what the parts that AviU be 
plnyed by those actors, now ready painted and dressed? Whose 
is me burning city?— -whose the host at wluiQh they are to aim? 
To whom will victory give the palm? Will they enter Vienna, 
or Berlin, or Paris? Triumphant, to threaten yet further, or 
captive and fettered, as silent trophies to adorn their puUU 
bmldings?' • . 



The courts of the arsenals are filled with balls, the dbb^ and 
passages adorned with them in pyramids. They alNi black, and 
no prophetic or fatc-proclaiming spirit-hand has yet inscribed 
upon theifi “ The — of November, 18 — , to appear in the market- 
places of Olmiitz or ‘‘ in the spring of .1 8 — , with the first swal*r 
lows, ill Constantinople or “ to awaken up the English sailora 
at Whitsuntide or “ to greet the Parisians on New' Year’s Eve^” 
or “in 10 — , to bring the rebellious Swedes to submission;’’ or 
“ in 10 10, to make the Chinese*pliant.” In fact, so large a fUture 
lies before the Russian cannon-balls, their destiny is so adveh- 
turous, that Fancy is tamed when she ])(>iiders on all the possible 
events in their existence, and on all the pens and printing- 
presses to which the description of their exploits may give em- 
ployment. 


CHAPTER XII. 

THE IMrERIAIi PALACES. 

When the Emperor Paul began to he aftaid of his subjects, he 
entrenched himself behind the strong walls of the Michailow 
Samok (fort). He pulled down the old Summer I’alace* on the 
Fontauka, and built in* its stead one of granite, surroimded by 
walls and ditches, and bristling with cannon, and dedicated it to 
the Arcliangcl Michael, according to Russian custom, which de- 
dicates to protecting saints and angcla not only churches, hut 
fortresses, castles, and other buildings. The castle 1ms a more 
gloomy exterior than the other palaces of St. Petersburg, and an 
extraordinary style of architecture. It is an immense, high, 
strong, massive square, whose four fa<;^ades all differ the one 
the other. The ditches arc again partly filled up, and laid 
out in gardens, butthc'main entrance is still reached over several 
drawbndges, like a knightly castle in the middle ages. In the 
square before the chief gate stands a monument, insignificant 
enough as a work of art, which Paul erected to Peter the Great,, 
•with the inscription, “Prodiidu Pravimk” (the Grandson to the 
Grandfather). Over the principal door, which is overloaded 
with architectiural ornaments, is inscribed in golden letters a 
passage fi’om the Bible in the old Slavonian limguage : “ Oh thy 
house will the blessing of the Lord rest for evermore.” This 
prophecy was badly fuelled, for the emperor had only inhabited 
die house three months when he met his death from a hand tliat 
{ns cannon could not protect ym against^ 

. * Xa opposition to this old Sununei* PaUco, thensnsl mtdsnce of jtho emp«hiNr''|* 
Med the winter Pelaee; wbioh name^ elnce the disappesnnoe ot the ** Saipmer 
POlMis^** i» moMilnalesiu 
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The palace was iH^lt ^vith extraordinary rapidity: fire thou* 
sand men were emijloyed on it daily till its completion. To dry 
the walls more quickly, large . iron plates were made red-hot, 
and fastened to the walls for a time. Nevertheless, the masses 
of stone and lime were not to be dried so rapidly, and very soon 
after the death of the emperor the palace was abandoned as quite 
uninhabitable. Although it has been completely repaired, it has 
Jiever been dwelt in since, but applied to other purposes. The 
expense of the building was noteless than eighteen millions of 
rubles. Uy taking siiHicient time to it, it might easily have been 
done for six millions. The halls and spaces of the castle are 
large and labyrinth-like. A splendid marble staircase leads to 
the first story, and the vestibules and corridors are paved with 
beautiful kinds of marble. I'he floorings of the saloons were 
taken from the 'J'aiiride Palace, because the new ones could not 
be waited for. They have since been restored to their old places. 
The rooms where Paul was murdered arc sealed and walled up. 
The llussians generally do this with thp rooms in which their 
parents die. They have a certain dread of them, and never 
enter them willingly. The Emperor Alexander never entered 
them. The present emperor, who dreaded neither the cholera 
in Moscow, nor revolt in St. Petersburg, nor the dagger in 
Warsaw, but shows a bold countenance everywhere, has viewed 
them several times. These rooms, easily recognizable from with- 
out by their darkened and dusty windows, are on the second 
story. The apartments of the beautiful Ea^uclun arc directly 
under, on the first floor. They are now inhabited by the keeper 
of the castle. The stairs whicli led down from them are broken 
away. During the rcigif of Alexander, the castle fell so much 
into decay, that when Nicholas caused it to be restored, it cost 
sixty-two thousand rubles merely to remove the dirt and rub^ 
bish. 

The old Michailoff Palace ia now the abode of the School of 
Engineers. One hundred and fifty young persons here receive 
their mathematical and physical education* . Its gardens are filled 
. with blooming young cadets, who play and exercise there.; and 
the former audience and banqueting-rooms ore partly used as 
school, examination, sleeping,, and eating-rooms for the pupils, 
and partly to hold collections of various objects of a very attrac- 
tiVc kind, of the high^est interest for llnssian engineering and the 
science of fortification. It is w onderful what progress uiey have 
already made in this branch. * 

. Kussia, with reference to its military fortificatidns, is divided 
into ten circles. To the objects relating to the fortification of 
each circle a separate hall is devoted. £i large presses in the 
halls are kept all the plans, general and specif, of already 
istiiug or projected fortresses: Eaeh fbrtress has its own press 
for ' 3ie maf^riel^ in which are specimens of the bricks, kin^ of 
earth, and the different rocks wl^ch lie in the neighhpuvhopd^ 
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and of which the fortresses are, or are to he, eonstrueted. Lastly, 
on large stands in the middle of the halls are to be seen all' the 
fortified places in Russia, modelled in clay and wood, and \^ith 
such exactness, that not the slightest elevation ^6r sinking of the 
ground, not a tree or a house, is forgotten. In this manner are 
presented, among others, the most striking pictures of Kier* 
Keval, and Jliga. It is worthy of remark, that among them is a 
comjdete representation of all the castles oi‘ the Dardatielles, with 
their bastions and towers, and the most minute details of all the 
little creeks of the Hellespont, and the neighbouring heights and 
rocks. By means of these models, the whole plan of attack on 
the Dardanelles could be directed from St. Petersburg. It is a 
question whether tfie English have had a like foresiglit and pos- 
sess a similar picture in detail. The mingling of the castles of 
the Dardanelles with those alreacly garrisoned by Kussian troops 
indicates that the Russians already look upon tliem as their own, 
and keeps 'warm the memory of Alexander’s saying, “ II faut 
avoir ti n rkfs de notre maUon dwis la jKychey 
There can be no doubt that the new Micliailoff Palace, the re- 
sidence of the Grand Duke !Hichacl, is |hc most elegant building 
in St. l^ctcrsburg. It was built in 1820 by an Italian of the 
name of Rossi. The interior is decidedly the handsomest and 
most tasteful in decoration and fimiiturc in the whole city ; and 
it is a real enjoyment to feast the eye on the noble architectural 
proportions of the exterior. It would not be easy to give to a 
royal edifice so advantageous a position as this palace possesses : 
even the Winter Palace has it not. Open from all sides, it ex- 
pands, with all its various wings and court-yards, in the most 
graceful manner, presenting a com^dete and perfect picture to 
tile eye ; not a tower, point, or supcniumerary building to disturb 
the beautiful proportions. Behind the palace lies the Little Sum- 
mer Garden, as it is called, whose lofty trees and CTOups of foliage 
form a pleasing contrast uith the elegant architectural lines. 
Before the chief front is a spacious laivn sprinkled ivith graceful 
little buildings, the turf embroidered ivith tufts of flowers and 
shrubs. TJie inner court is divided from it by. an iron grating, 
the design of which, closely examined, must be admitted to be a 
model of good taste. All the out-buildings and numerous courts 
between them are in such harmony with each other and the main 
building, that it is evident the whole was one. design, and that 
noting has been afterwards added or patched on. iUl the build- 
ings around are occupied by the establishments of the Grand 
Duke Michael; so much so, that this quarter of the city might 
almost be called his kingdom. Here are the dwellings of his 
oMeers, his stables, bis riding-school, &c. The latter deserves 
-paa^icular mention, as the finest of the kind that exists anywhere.^ 
In 'the establishment fifty young people are instructed in ridings 
dud in all arts, ^at have the remotest reference to horse or ridbr;- 
this objecty/ and for the carousals in the fine ridinsr-hous^; 
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tbc court m present, a number of the finest horses 
are kept, and botii liorses and rid^ers are so well lodged and fed, 
that it . is a pleasure to pass throt^h, the range of clean and ekr- 
gant sleeping-rooms, sitting and school-rooms, saddlc-rooma, 
stables, &c. All these apartments have double foldingrdoors in 
the centre, which stand open the whole day. A long carpet is 
laid along all the floors down to the stable, and the inspector at 
a glaticc can overlook everything ; can satisfy liimsclf whether 
the beautiful white Arabian Asir, so celebrated for his silken hair 
andbi'oad forehead, and the fiery IMmak of English blood, out of 
a mare from the OrlofF stud, arc in good condition. At the same 
time, he can see what the young cadets, who value themselves so 
much on tlicir rosy cheeks and sprouting beards, arc doing in 
their chambers. It is w^oiiderful how pure the air is kept in spite 
of this slight separation: it is as if the stud were perfumed with 
cau-dc-Oologne as well as the cadets. 

The young men go through their course of study in six years. 
Ten are dismissed every year to the army as riding-masters. The 
art of riding was originally established by Germans in Kussia ; 
but it has undergone various modifications, and the riding-mas- 
ters now coming from Germany must go through a school again 
to accomplish the requisite feats of art,. In the llussian cavdry, 
the horses must constantly maintain such parade paces that t6e 
breakiug-in they get from one rider is not enough. Hie poor 
animals fed too painfully the severity of liussian discipline ; and 
there is no army, wdicre, notwithstanding the goodness of the 
horses, so many are destroyed in the breaking-in and the jiarade 
as in the Russian. Nevertheless, a tournament or a quadrille 
executed by those beautiful steeds in the presence of the court, 
and by a brilliant illumination, is by no means an uninteresting 
spectacle the spectators sometimes take a part in it. The riding- 
school is splendidly decorated on these occasions : among other 
things there are six looking-glasses, so large that the rider cant 
sec himself from head to foot. To keep these glasses in good 
condition, and repair what the horses’ koo^ have spoiled, must 
bring a good deal of money to the imperial manufactory. 

Within the Michailoff garter, if we may make use of the ex- 
pression, is the colossal Bxcroising-house. This mmlge covers 
a space, unbroken by a single pillar, of six hipidred and flfiy feet 
long and one hundred and nfty wide. A regiment can go through 
its evolutions there with perfect convenience; a. battalion may 
manoeuvre there; and two squadrems njight fight a battle there. 
This establishment originated, as did nearly all such plans, m 
St, Petersburg, in thd time of Paul. Sixteen mant stoves warm 
tbc building, and the walls are lined with thi<^‘ 'viroollen cloth. 
The roof with its appendages presses on. the thick walls with- a,! ' 
weight of three hundred thousand hundred we%ht; the iron rodsk, 
alone weigh twelve millions eight forty thowic^^ 

pounds, and to this must be added three thousand great 
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of treed rnude tise of iti the wood-work, and two ttioiiBiiitd 
i&thoms of iron plates with which the whole is covert i^wotit. 
Ilte Circassians may be generally seen here busied in tfieir ifcats 
of horsemanship, or shooting at a mark, at which times a stu- 
dent in acoustics may make many interesting observations. A 
pistol-shot awakens vso prodigious an echo, that heard from the 
street one might fancy the whole building falling in one crash. 

When Potemkin, tne compicror of the Khan of the Crimea, 
resided in the Tauride Palace, presented to him, and afterwards 
purchased from him by Catherine, and, with his inordinate love 
of sliow, animated and adorned those desolate apartments, the 
palace may have answered the expectations raised by its name. 
It should have been seen in the days when the insolent and 
profuse favourite gave his empress a triumphal f&te. It looks 
now like a ball-room on the morning after a fcstivali The ex- 
terior can never have laid claim to any particular beauty, and 
of the best of its contents it has been robbed to adorn other 
palaces. Although it is now and then inhabited Ijy the imperial 
family in the spring, the fumitiirc is of a very ordinary descrip- 
tion, the large looking-glasses arc dimmed, the tables and chairs 
old-fashioned: the collection of antiquities displayed in the first 
saloon contains littlq that is valuable or original ; and the pictures 
arc for the most part bad copies of good originals. The enormous 
ball-room, the largest in St. Petersburg, is the only part on 
which the palace can pride itself. An idea may be formed of its 
size frgra the fact, that twenty thmisand Avax-lights are necessary 
to light it up completely, and tliat the colossal group of the 
liEocodn at the one end can be plainly seen from the other only 
by means of a telescope. The last grand festival given here ivas 
<Mi the marriage of the Grand Duke Michael, to which occasion 
the present decotatibns were owing. The marble is all false, the 
silver is plated copper, the pillars and statutes arc of brick, and 
the pictures copies. The lookmg-glasse.s, although ten feet Avide, 
and lofty in proportion, are so badly made, that the surface on 
examination is found to he all iui waves and full of bubbles: they 
belong to an early period of the St. Petersburg manufactory, and 
a comparison with the modem productions will show the progress 
made iii this branch of industry. 

In one of the numerous chambers inhabited by the Emperor 
Alexander, we had an opportunity of studying tne titles of the 
Bussian great officers of state, for in the bureaus and drawers we 
found a number of envelopes with the addresses printed on them : 
♦*l3utschalmktt Morskago Shtaha Moy^o” . (To the Chief of my 
Marine Staff); “Glavnonatshalstvuyashtshetnu nad Potshtoviim 
department” (Tp the Prinripal of the Post Deparfanent). A table- 
cover with some drops of wax from the camdles used by Alexander, 
mid some crAyon-drawings by his admfrable Consort Elizabeth, 
uUd other (duects of the same kind, wili hot be seen without 
tiiterest. 
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TJie Annitshkoff Palace is much more frequently inhabited by 
tlie present imperial family than the Tauride Palape. The former 
stands on the great Pros])ekt in the neighbourhood of tlie Fon- 
tanka, and closes the brilliant range of palaces in that street. It 
was originally built by Eli;?abeth, and bestowed on Count 
Rasumoffsky, then twice bought by Catherine, and twice given 
to Prince l^oteinkiri; it is now the favourite abode of the cni])eror, 
and handsomely built, but has no particular historical interest. 
A part of the court constantly resides here ; here alsp the emperor 
holds the greater number of his councils, receives ambassjiclors, 
&c.: hcncc the cabinet of St. Petersburg may be called the 
cabinet of Annitshkoff, as that of London is called the cabinet of 
St. James’s, and that of Paris the cabinet of the Tuileries. 

The pitiless flames of 1 8J17 having consumed the whole of the 
splendid interior of the Winter Palace, the White Hall, and the 
Hall of vSt. George, the Hall of the Generals, with its four 
hundred portraits of marshals, admirals, and generals ; the apart- 
ments of the empress with all their costly contents, the labour of 
thousands of hands ; the s^dendid malachite vases, and beautiful 
chimney-picccs and pillars of jasper; a detailed account of the 
palace as it formerly was would possess little intcre^. 

Those who have seen tlie Winter Palace before the conflagni- 
* tion >vill hardly reflect without sorrow on the enormous mass of 
wealth and •industry devoured by the greedy flames. It is a 
question whether, since the bnniing of Persepolis, so many and 
such precious fruits of human art and labour have within six 
hours vanished into smoke. The glorious and prosperous reigns 
and the magnificent courts of Elizabeth and Catherine, and the 
tasteful courts of Alexander and JiTicholas, had for nearly a cen- 
tury been amassing these treasures. The effect of this onti 
conflagration on the industry of St. Petersburg has been and still 
must bfe great. It will demand millions to re,3ore what has been 
lost. The fortunes of many families — nay, many new branches of 
industry — ^may be said to have arisen from the ashes of the Winter 
Palace. The fire makes an e^pch in the history of the dty. 
From it many families date thefr titles and diplomas, their rise 
and prosperity; many also their disgrace and fall. 

The suites of apartments were perfect labyrinths: it is said that 
not less than six thousand persons had their abode there. Even 
the chief of the imperial household, who had filled that post for 
twelve years, was not, it is said, perfectly acquainted uath all 
parts of the building. As in the forests of the great landholders 
many colonies are fbnned for years together, of which the owner 
takes no notice, so there nestled many a one in this palace not 
included amongst the regular inhabitants. The watchers on the 
roof, placed there for diflerent purposes, amon[i; others to keep the 
water in the tanks from freezing during the winter by casting in 
red-hot balls, built themselves huts between the chimneys, took 
theit wives and children there, and even kept poultry and goat8» , 
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which fed on the grass of the roof : it is said that at last some cows 
mre introduced, but this abuse had been corrected beibre the 
occurrence of tJie fire. 

The Hermitage joins the Winter Palace to the cast; then 
follow the imperial theatre, • some other palaces belonging to 
private persons, and last of all the I^Iarble Palace. Without 
doubt, eveiy one on bearing this name will picture to liimself an 
elegant, white, gay-looking palace, shining from afar like a temple 
of Solomon on the banks of the Neva, and will not be a little 
astonished to find it a dark, fortress-looking building. Such at 
least is its appearance among the cheertul, smiling pidaccs of St. 
Petersburg, though it might not be so striking in gloomier cities. 
It ought more properly to have been called the Granite Palace, 
for much more granite and iron have been employed on it than 
marble. The extraordinary massive walls are built of blocks of 
granite, the supports of the roof are iron beams, the roof itself 
is sheet copper, the window-frames are gilded copper. The palace 
was last inhabited by the Grand Hnkc Constantine, and is now evi- 
dently much neglected. The above-named are the only imperial 
residences in St. Petersburg itself. The number of the present 
imperial family (the Russian throne was never surroimded by so 
many princes and princesses as at present) affords room for 
coi\jecture that later travellers will find more palaces to describe. 


CHAPTER XIII. 

THE HEKMITAGE. 

It is a well-known fiict, that Catherine built her Hermitage, as 
Frederick built his Sans-Souci, and Numa Pompilius bis grotto of 
Egeria. So many have made a pilgrimage to the Hermitage and 
told of its splendours, that it seems a twice-told tale to speak of 
it again. As it is said, however, that the building, or at least 
the greater part of it, is to he pulled down and re-constructed on 
a new plan, and as we may he the last to speak of it as Catherine 
arranged it, those who are not prepared to pack their travelling- 
trunks and set off for the north this winter, will not perhaps 
object to another description of the doomed, edifice. The trea- 
sures contained in the place are, moreover, so abundant, that^ 
thousands might ^vander through it, and every one find some-* 
thing new, that had escaped the attention of his predecessors. 

The Hermitage, therefore, he it said for the hundredth and 
the last time (?), is no cloistered solitude, no rocky grotto hidden 
auiid the waters of the Neva's mimnnring sources, but a magni- 
ficent ptalace, a great temple of the Muses, loftily and proudly 
tlironed mouth of the broad rive’"r '®'' •aTfa-r'TT 
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mental enjoyment lias m altar reared in its honour. The flwests 
of inasts excepled; no forests are here to be seen;, nor, except the 
bears and foxes worn by the St. retcrsburg elegants on the court 
quay, are there any *wikl animals in tliis wilderness: the rocks of 
uiis solitude are chiselled, polished, and perforated hy well- 
frequented saloons ; the hermit is an empress ; the muses, nymphs, 
and other divinities of the woods, are visible and warm-blooded 
princesses and countesses &d with the nectar and ambrosia of the 
imperial table. 

The empress built this map^ic temple for the recreation of her 
leisure in the conversation of men of learning, and for the pre- 
servation of the ])roductions of art; and it is well known how 
attractive, how splendid and luxurious, were the evenings passed 
here, when the business transacted in the Winter Palace was 
ended, and when, traversing the covered passages and bridges 
that , connected the buildings, she entered her own magic crea- 
tion, where she had formed a little republic of arts and letters. 
We possess many an alluring picture by Storch,^by Dupre de 
St. Maure, and by others who took a part in those evenings, of 
the perfect freedom and equality that reigned here, in accordance 
with the ukases suspended in all the apartments of the palace. 
Musicians displayed their tolents, artists their works, and men of 
wit their opinions; and the pictures which we see elsewhere only 
as allegorical representations of art and science-loving princes, 
%vere here every day realised. On the roof of the building, the 
mighty Semiramis of the north had created a garden with flowers, 
shrubs, and lofty trees, heated in winter by subterranean vaults, 
and illuminated in summer, and many might here really esteem 
their abode more splendid than the Grecian Olympus. 

It is true the soul is now wanting to the whole, yet enough 
remains to quicken the spirit and warm the heart. Catherine’s 
garden yet blooms, though the birds she fed have long since 
moulted their feathers for the last time. Her theatre is so un- 


ehanged that a representation might be given in it to-morrow, 
if the actors could be reanimated; the laws she made for the 
etiquette of her literary evenings are still suspended in the apart- 
ments — ^the^ want only a second Catherine to put Uiem again in 
force; the hbraiy, the collection of pictures, the museum, are still 
there as she leib them; nothing is yet injured, only here and 
there something added. In anotoer year all will be changed^ and 
Catherine’s court of love and the Muses transformed into — ^whart? 

The great picture collection contains miuiy tfeot are renowned 
8H over the world, and may well enchant the eyes of connoisseurs, 
p^cttlarly those who admire tiie Netherlands school of painting, 
un the whole, there are more Dutch cottages shoh as Ostade 
painted (offering* the stran^st contrast to tiie palace to wlueh 
they belong) than there are Venetian palaces or Roman churefees ; 
more Ntnrm German cattle pastures than ^oiuthem Alps; move 
naroasted and roasted game than roasted martyrs; more Imres 
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transfixed by the spit of the cook than St. Sebastians hj the 
arrows of the heathen; more dogs, horses, and cows, than priests, . 
prophets, and saintly visions. So numerous are the productiona 
of some of these masters here, that separate halls arc devoted to 
them, and it is scarcely conceivable how enough of their pictures 
were found for other collections. 

The Hermitage is not greatly frequented, as foreigners as well 
as natives must procure tickets. These are given indeed without 
difficulty, yet even this little obstacle is sufficient to keep numbers 
away. Love of ease is, after vanity, the great impulse to all our 
actions, or at least to all our omissions. There are in St. Peters- 
burg a number of families of the educated classes who have never 
visited the Hermitage ; and how. little is gained compared with 
what might bo, even by those who do? When look at the 
listless faces of the sight- satiated public lounging past the pictures, 
we cannot help asking ourselves bow so many painters could ever 
obtain such extraormnary renowii. Where is the enthusiasm 
for their works, the rapture tliey inspire? For four thousand 
paintings reflecting half the natural world and half mankind, a 
two hours’ saunter ; for thirty thousand engravings, a few mirfutes ; 
for three rooms full of statues, as many passing looks; for the 
antiquities of Greece, a couple of “Ah's and “Oh’s;” and for 
twdvo thousand cameos and gems, scarcely a half-o])ened eye! 

The most admired objects hero arc beyond ail doubt the crown 
Jewels, and other valuables arranged in a separate cabinet witli 
them. For, boast as we may of our higher cultivation, the old 
Adam is so little driven from his kingdom, that wc all grasp; 
like children and savages, more eagerly after what is bright and 
flittering than after that which breathes life and grace. What 
IS the water of Ruysdael’s forest-brooks to the wateb of the 
imperial diamonds? all tlic melting lustre of Carlo Hoke to the 
lustre of those pearls? A?hat are all the roses, apricots, and 
juicy pomegranates of Heemskerk to the oriental splendours of 
the diadem? Cuyp’s green meadows seldom touch the heart, but 
the green of the emerald in you sceptre fills all hearts with hope 
and longing. 

We human creatures, taken on the whole, are very sensual, 
rapacious, unrefined beings ; and where we see hundreds yawning 
in the face of Rembrandt’s “reverend old man,” we scarcely see 
one so much a philosopher as not to grow more animated when 
the jewel-keeper grasps his keys and opens that magic cabinet. 
In met, it would be hard to find elsewhere so many jewels to- 
gether. The old CQxmection of Russia mth India and Persia has 
brought a quantity of prccio^ stones into the treasury, and 
lately her own subject mountains have opened their hosoms,t,and 
yielded such treasures, that many a private person might be weB- 
contented with what was meant for the imperial uttle finger 
j^ohe. Diadems, sceptres, armlets, brac(;;lets, drdles., riiFra 
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and if one dared to pluck a nosegay in this sparkling garden, 
many would find a few sprigs sutficient to place them above the 
cares of life. 

St. Petersburg has in the Kasan Church a copy of St. Peter’s, 
and the Hermitage has a copy of Kafiacllc’s Loggi. They are 
executed by the best I talian masters in one of the wings built for 
the purpose by the celebrated architect (Tiiarenghi. These mag- 
nificent pictures they place in a more advantageous light than in 
Rome itself, and they can be better enjoyed here than there. 
In the passages of the Loggi arc displayed some beautiful models 
in wax and ivory, partly representations of Russian popular life, 
Avhich every one interested in the study of Russia will contem- 
plate with delight. Ainong other things there is an exquisitely 
wrought settlement of Russian x)casants in wax. A wooden 
dwelling-house shaded by birch-trecs is seen on the borders of a 
brook. A fisherman is sitting by the brook, an old bearded 
peasant is at work in the yard, his daughter is going to the spring, 
the old mother is before the door feeding poultry. • It is a pity 
this jiretty rustic picture is composed of such perishable materials. 
The treasures contained in the library of the Hermitage, although 
they appear in the light of day, are yet more buried and con- 
cealed than those of the saloons of art. Among other interesting 
matters may be seen there the whole legacy of Diderot, and 
Voltaire’s liWary; the books as he used and abused them, mth 
his marginal notes in pencil, and the thumb-stains and dogs’-ears 
left by his fingers on the covers. 

We have but touched on some of the treasures of this palace, 
but enough has been said to show that a hermit might boldly 
renounce" the rest of the world if allowed to make his cell here, 
where half natme and half mankind are offered to his contem- 
plation, on canvass, in colour, in marble, glass, and ivory ^ 
painted, chiselled, stamped, woven, and printed. 


CHAPTER xrv. 

THE FOII25DLIXG HOSPITAL. 

The director of the Foundling Hospital of St. Petersburg is a 
German, from one of the Baltic provinces. Indeed, nearly all 
the charitable institutions in Russia are presided over by Ger- 
mans. When I went to pay my respects to him, I found lum 
busily writing in an elegant stud^; and as his work did no* 
admit of delay, he invited me to sit do>vn till he had finished. 
Tlierc is some interest in examining tiie study of a man through 
whose hands there pass annually from six hundred to seven hun- 
dred millions of rubles (for that is supposed to be the amount of 
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revenue belonging to the hospital), and on whose judgment 
depends, in a great measure, the welfare of nearly thirty tliou* 
sand human beings; and I was therefore not sorfy of the leisure 
thus afforded me for contemplating the director's birds and 
flowers ; for some notion maybe formed of a man’s character from 
an examination of the objects by wdiich he chooses to be habitu- 
ally surrounded. 

At length the director laid his pen aside, and said to me in a 
friendly tone, “ Now, sir, I am at your service. Thit what ques- 
tions you ])lease to me, and then we will go and see whatever 
you wish to see.” And thereupon he proceeded, while walking 
up and down the room, to inform me of the history, condition, 
and statistics of the vast institution. 

The Vospitatelnoi Dom, or house of education, of St. Peters- 
burg, is of more recent origin than that of Afoscow, of which it 
was only a dependent branch, when instituted by Catlierine in 
1770. This new establishment was at first one of very limited 
extent, containing, in 1700, not more than three hundred chil- 
dren. Since the commencement of the present century, the 
number has increased ^vilh astonishing rapidity, for in 18:17 no 
fewer than twenty-five thousand six hundred of the rising genera- 
tion were under the direction of this colossal institution. The 
number of children annually brought in has been continually on 
the increase. In 1822 the number amounted to upwards of 
three thousand, from 1 880 to 18:>8 it was between four thousand 
and five thousand, and from 1884 to 1887 between five thousand 
and seven tliotisaiid. 

No condition is annexed to the reception of the children ; all 
are received, and the government has hitherto provided with the 
utmost liberality for the increasing wants of the hospital. The 
original endowment of Catherine was insignificant compared to 
the present wealth of the establishment, which has been enriched 
by pres(?nfs from private individuals, and by large gifts from 
iUexandor, Paul, and Nicholas, till it has become one of the 
wealthic.^t landed proprietors in ilussia, not to speak of some 
dozens of millions lent out on mortgage. Alexander, moreover, 
made a gift to the hospital of the monopoly of cards, and of the 
revenue of the Lombard;* and tlie constant ebbing and flowing 
that goes on in the St. Petersburg purses makes the Lombard a 
place of very great importance. Thus it is that, in one way or 
another, the annual revenues of the Fomidliug llospital do not 
fall short of from six hundred to seven hundred millions of 
rubles, pr about twice the amount of the national revenue of 
Prussia. The annual expenses of the institution are estimated 
at flve millions two hundred thousand rubles, and in 1887 the 
buildings then in progress for its accommodation were expected to 

* The estabUabment nvhere moftey In lent on [Jedgee; an Institution whidh in 
almost eveiy Continental state is ia.the hands of the government. 
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cost two millions. Among others, a neat church was in the 
course of erection, on which it was intended to expend six hun- 
dred thousand rubles. 

Within 8t. Petersburg itself are the principal buildings, where 
the children are usually kept during the first six weeks, after 
which they are sent out to nurse among the peasantry within a 
circuit of about a hundred and thirty versts. AVhen about six 
years'old, they are taken from their foster-parents, and the girls 
return to St. I Petersburg for their education, wdiile the boys arc 
sent to a branch establishment at Gatshina. 

It inuvst not he supposed that the buildings at St. Petersburg 
have at all the air of a school or hospital : on the contrary, their 
spaciousness and magnificence give them rather the appearance 
of palaces. The Vospitatclnoi Dorn, with its courts and gardens, 
and its dependent* buildings, occupies a space of thirty thousand 
square toises,* close to the Fontanka, and therefore in the best 
pfurt of the town. The main building is composed of what were 
formerly the palaces of Prince Bobrinski and Count Kasumofiski. 
These were purchased for the institution, but a number of addi- 
tional bxiildings were erected, and the whole may now he said to 
form a little district of its own. 

The Vospitatclnoi Dom of St. Petersburg is much more splen- 
did than that of Moscow. The chil^en arc better educated, and 
tor that very reason more easily provided for. Nevertheless, the 
mortality is. much greater than at Moscow, owing partly to the 
greater poverty of the peasantry around St. Petersburg. Moscow 
lies ill the centre of the most vigorous portion of the llussian 
. population, among whom it is more easy to find good healthy 
nurses, and people disposed to treat the children well that are 
confided to them. Around St. Pctershijrg the bulk of the pea- 
santry arc of an Ingrian race ; they and their houses are wTct^ed 
in the extreme, and the population so small as not to average 
more than seventy to the square mile,t for the whole government 
of St. Petersburg. Of the children brought into the house, one- 
fourth die during the first six weeks, at the breasts of the nui^es ; 
and of those sent out among the peasants, more than one-lialf die 
during the six years, so that at the end of that time scarcely a 
third of the children brought into the institution remain alive. 
In the common course of uatiure, had they remained at the breasts 
of their mothers, more than half those children would have been 
adivo at the end of the sixth year. It is p^ly to the enormous 
distances which the’ diildreii have to he carried that this mortality 
must be attributed. Indeed, many of them are all but dead when 
they arrive. Not merely St. Petersburg and its immediate envi- 
rons, but one-half of liussia, sends its surplus infantine population 


* More than twenty-ciglit English acres. 

t As the Gennan square mile is cc^ual to 20 English square miles, it follows that 
tlie population does not exceed 3^ souls to the EngUsh square mile. 
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to this iustitution, and the other half deals in the same wajj^to- 
wards Moscow. In ISfifi, on one and the same day, there arriired 
a child Ironi Kishcneif in Bessarabia, and another from Tobolsk 
in Siberia — places considerably more than a thousand miles off. 
How many poor infants may not perish on such journeys before 
they CTcn reach the Vospitatclnoi Dom at all! 

When their education is complete, the children are relieved ^ 
from all oMigation towards the institution, and are loft to devote ; 
themselves to such pursuits as they may themselves have vselected, ' 
or have been })rcpared for. A large number of the boys are 
placed in tlie im])erial manufactories of })aper, carpets, looking- 
glasses, &c. ; others arc put out to merchants, &c. ; and those that 
have shown most talent become artists, ]>riests, and students. 
The girls, in the same way, according to tiic abilities they have 
displayed, are jjut out as servants, bonnes, or governesses ; and, 
as the girls have generally received instrnctioii in French, Ger- 
man, drawing, music, &c.‘ there is always a very great demand for 
governesses from the Vosj)itatelnoi Dorn, the inorc so as the Rus- 
sians know so little of those prejudices gainst illegitimate birth 
which have descended to iis from the middle ages, that there is 
scarcely a word in their language to express the idea. In 1836, 
thirty-two governesses had been ])]accd iti respectable families, 
and in 1837, the applications were so numerous that it w as appre- 
hended not more than half the number rccpiired w ould be forth- 
coming. 

In the institution there arc always from six hundred to seven 
hundred wet-nurses, Avho are paid ut the rate of tw^o himdred and 
fifty rubles a-year, and have their board, lodging, &c. free. On 
such terms, there is no doubt an alnuulant supply of competent 
individuals may alwayi be had. i)f teachers and inspectors, or 
class ladies, as they are called hi Russia, there are from four hun- 
dred to five hundred in the house — ^French, German, and Ruvvsian 
— and tlicir salaries often amount to several thousands. The 
educational expenses of the institution are alone estimated at more 
than half a million, that is, iticludmg the establishment for Itoys at 
Gatsliina. Tw^elve medical men, mostly Germans, arc atfaclicd 
to the establishment,- and are boimd to }iay frequent visits to the 
infants out at nurse in the country. Then iher« are cooks, housc- 
keepers, and other servants, some of them pupils of the establish- 
ment, though, for many reasons, strangers are ahvays preferred. 
In the buikling at St.^Fetersburg the number of inmates rarely 
ftdls short of six thousand. 

In immediate connection with this establishment is a lying-in 
hospital, conducted with the same degree of .liberality, all that 
apply being received gi^atuitously, w hile the arrangements are so 
excellent tiiat wiimen iiir above the lowest classes frequently avail 
themselves of it. Women may enter the hospital, if they wish 
it, a full month before tlie period at -wliich they esq'Hict their con- 
fiiiemeut, and the utmost^secresy is observed, none but those 
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connceted with the house being permitted to enter it. Even the 
empefor, when on one occasion lie wished to intrude into the 
place, was stopped, and was prevailed on to respect the asylum. 
Every other part of the establishment, however, is freely shown, 
except on Sundays, on which day no strangers are admitted but 
the friends and relatives of the foundlings ; for many parents con- 
tinue to watch the progress of their infants, even after having 
committed them to the care of the great house. Nof only poor, 
pedestrians and private soldiers may be seen wending their way 
to the Vos])itatclnoi Dom on a Sunday, but ladies richly clad, and 
gentlemen bedizened with orders, may be seen stepping from 
their coaches-and-four. 

The first place wc visited was the lodge where the children are 
received on their arrival. It is a small, warm room, and the en- 
trance leading to it stands open night and day, all the year round. 
An inspectress and several servants are a-t all times in attendance, 
and a lai^c hook lies open, in ’which the young stranger is forth- 
with registered. From fifteen to twenty usually arrive in the 
coiurse of the day, and the only question ever asked is whether 
the child has been baptized and named. If the answer is in the 
affirmative, the name is entered on the book ; if not, the child is 
merely numbered and registered accordingly, like a bale of goods. 
In the dusk of evening it is that the greatest nimibcr are usually 
brought in. In fine w eather there are more arrivals than in bad, 
and in summer more than in wnntcr. When we entered the room 
it was about one o'clock, and down to that hour the day had 
already increased the great family by seven, whom we found en- 
tered in the book under the numbers of 2,310 — 2,817. Sometimes, 
when the mother unwinds the clotli, she will find her infant al- 
ready dead, in which case it i.s not received^ but the fact is notified 
to the police. 

When the poor mother, oft amid sobs and tears, has imprinted 
her last kiss upon her infant, the latter is conveyed to the chapel, 
to be immediately received into the bosom of the orthodox Greek 
Church, and pious ceremonies of interminable length salute the 
ncjviy-arrivcd. Many die in the hands of the priests, and some 
on tlieir w^ay from the receiving lodge to the chapel, in which 
case there remain but two documents to tell the melancholy tale. 
Tn one book will perhaps be the following entry: — “No. 4,512. — 
A child three wrecks old. A girl. Received 6th April, S a.m.” 
The corresponding entry then, in another book, will be : — “ No. 
4,512. Died Gth April, 9 a.m, ^^Ifanded to the gravedigger to be 
buried.” Those that come alive out of thethapel arc examined 
by the medical attendant, and, if found healthy, are delivered into 
the care of the inspectress of wet-nurses, wiio delivers for each a 
certificate, something like the following: — “No. 4,518. Boy. 
Baptized Ivan Petrovitsh. Received 10th May, 10 a.m. Healthy. 
Placed among the infants at the breast.” 

The wards for the sucklings arc spapious, warm, well-lighted, 
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and handsomely fitted up. In the ante-rooms are batbil^ con- 
stantly kept full of warm ^vater, in which the children are fSftS- 
qucntly washed. The nurses are all neatly dressed in the liusc^n 
national costume. ^ Sometimes the mothers will apply to be ap*“ 
pointed nurses to their own children; a wish that is generally 
complied with, when no reason to the contrary presents itselt*. 
To prevent the nurses from changing the children confided to 
them, the* cradles are placed alternately, first a boy and then a 
girl, and then the beds of the nurses two-and-two, in such a man- 
ner that between two infants of the same sex there must always 
intervene two nurses and another infant. In each ward there 
are from forty to fitly beds ; and on the occasion of my visit there 
were si$ hundred and filly sucklings, and an equal uiimbcr of 
wet-nurses, iu the house. 

Four or five deaths occur daily in the Vospitatelnoi Dom, or 
from fifteen hundred to eighteen hundred yearly.* A section of 
the cemetery of Okhta is set apart for the Ibundlings. They are ■ 
usually buried several at a time, those that have died during two 
or throe successive days being committed to the earth at one and 
the same time. In that cemetery it is supposed thirty thousand 
of these children have already been dc])ositcd. 

In the infirmary wc found one hundred and fifty piitients, 
TTiree ol‘ tlie little sufferers had that morning closed their eyes 
for ever. Their bodies were laid out in a separate room, on 
small beds which had been neatly decorated according to the 
prescribed form ; but no mother's eye was there to shed a tear 
upon the deceased. For my own part, however, the dead bodies 
laid out in that room produced a less melancholy effect upon me 
than the cradles intended for the living iu the receiving lodge. 

IVc next proceeded to that part of the building wliich vvas set 
apart lor the girls Avho had returiicd from the country. 1 do 
not recollect now many hundred girls, from si^ years old to 
eighteen, were at the period of my visit in that part of the estab- 
lishment; but I was astonished at the order and cleanliness of 
the rooms, the excellent arrangement of the school-rooms . and 
dormitories, and the neat appearance of the pupils themselves. 
Everything about the place, ^compared with all similar establish- 
ments that I had seen in other countries, was really magnificent, ' 
''Jfhe expression is not too strong. 

It was just dinner-time when ivc entered the dining-room. 
Long tables, in three rows, were neatly laid out, and long rows 
of the elder girls marched in from different sides, in double files, 
led by their governesses and inspectresses. Hundreds, however, 
came running in from the garden, or skipping down the stairs; 
they were differently clad, according to their several classes. 

* This refers only to the house in St, Petersburg. Including the boys* house and 
the children out in the country, the annual deaths average from two thousand four 
hundred to three thousand. 
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£ were in red, others in blue, yellow, broum, &c. but all were 

Jim, and theirhair ciUier laid smoothly over the forehead or prot- 
^ braided. There was an air of health and cheerfulness about 
4hem all; and the sight of so many pretty girls all at once was 
quite bewitching. The director was standing by the side of me, 
and each of the cliildren in passing saluted him in the most un- 
constrained manner with a “Good day, papa,” inKu8sian,Fi'ench, 
and German. 

Gradually all had arranged themselves at their re^jicctive 
tables, and a moment of complete silence followed, after which 
there arose a hymn of praise to the Creator, who feeds the doves 
and the motherless. The singing in the Russian churches is at 
all times imposing ; but to hear a hymn sung to a Russian sacred 
melody, by at least a thousand female voices, had in it something 
so irresistibly adecting that nothing remained for the wayward 
heart but to yield to the general movement, to join in the act of 
praise, and leave a free courlse to tears. 

After this pious exercise all sat down, and a lively buzz of con- 
versation, accompanied by a brisk clattering of spoons, spread 
quickly through the hall. I was invited to taste the cheer. It 
liappencd to be a fast-day, and the Russian viands on those occa- 
sions arc little calculated to flatter a German palate; still I found 
all as good and savoury as fish, oil, tuniijis, and kapusta could 
M ell be made on such a day. Gigantic boilers and tureens rose 
by some invisible machinery from the kitchen below, and their 
contents were rapidly distributed among the plates, and found 
their way no less rapidly between the talkative lips for which 
they were intended. 

After the spectacle of the Avards for sucklings, the great dining- 
room was a relief and consolation. I felt thankful to God for 
those who were now old enough to hclj) themseh'cs to their food ; 
but it Avas melancholy to think that for each little head in that 
room tliree sisters reposed in the cold church-yard. 


CHAPTER^ XV. 

THE EXCHANGE. 

The Germans haA^e corrupted a word of Latin origin into Borse ; 
the Russians have adopted it from the Germans, and Jtussianized 
it into Birsha; but this name is bestowed upon every place Avhere 
persons regularly meet for any object — among others, to the 
places Avhere the isvosbtshiks stand Avhile Avaiting for employment. 
In St. Petersburg, it is therefore not enough to direct your sledge- 
driver to the “Birsha” (Exchange); you must say the Dutch Ex- 
change, for so the magnificeut buildup on Vassili Ostrof, Avbere 
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the merchants assemble, is called by the lower elass of Russians, 
probably from the circumstance of the Dutch merchants, who were 
myited to St. Petersburg by Peter tlie Great, having had the first 
settlement, where now the representatives of every maritime na- 
tion are to be found. 

The Exchange of St. Petersburg is more favourably situated 
than many great public buildings. Jt stands on the extreme point 
of the Vassiii Ostrof, with a noble open space before it, and is reared 
on elevated foundations. On either side the superb granite quays, 
that gfvc solidity to the point of the island, divide the mqjestic 
river into two mighty arms, in which it flows in calm power to 
the right and left. Stately flights of granite steps lead down to 
the river. On the space before the building two massive “colum- 
1105 rostratoj,” above a hundred feet in lici^it, and decorated with 
the jirou's of ships cast in metal, have been erected to the honour 
of I'Icrcury. These columns arc hollow; and on the summits, 
wdiich arc reached by a flight of iron steps, arc gigantic vases 
that arc lifted with com])Ustibles on aft occasions of public illuini- 
natioM . The erection of the whole, including the quays, occupied 
nearly twelve years, from 1804 to 181G: a most unheard-of period 
in St. Petersburg, where a copy of St. Peter’s at Rome was “got 
up” in two years, and a new imperial palace rose from its ashes 
in eleven moutlis. The groat hall, of colossal proportions, is 
lighted from above. At cither cud, and on both sides», are spaces 
in the form of arcades: in one of the first stands an altar, with 
lainjis constantly burning, for the benefit of the pious :»^lassiau 
merchant'^, who always l)Ow to the altar, and Bonictimes even 
prostrate themselves, on their entrance, to implore the favour of 
aft the saints to their uudertahings. The blue or green modem 
frock-coats of the worshippers form as curious a contrast with 
their long patriarchal beards as the altar itself, with its steps 
covered ^vith an elegant Parisian carpet, and its hideous, age- 
hlacki'iied image of a saint, w^hich none would venture to mo- 
dernize any more than they would attempt to put the razor to 
the Russian mercantile chin. 

Among the foreigners Ibrming part of the mercantile body the 
Germans are the most important, from their great numbers and 
the amount of business carried on by them. The Vassiii C).strof, 
Tivherc they have Avhole lines of fine houses, and where almost 
every house of public entertainment and every shop has a (Ger- 
man name over it, may he looked upon as a commercial colony 
of Germany. The first houses in Bt. Petersburg are English or 
German; the second rank is composed almost exclusively of the 
latter ; some of them date their establishment from the infancy of 
the city. The tone of society in these houses is extremely agree- 
able. Without losing their nationalitv', the Germans have not 
disdained so much as the English to mingle with the Russians; 
and their ^ILdi^V of character and jiicntal cultivation show to 
great advantage, in a setting of Russian suppleness of dem^uoor 
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fcfthcrn hospitality. The English form a colony apart yet 

than the Germans, who have many Russian subjects among 
fr body, while the former remain always the “foreign guests,” 
<<10 in time of peace share the privileges of the natives without 
'partaking of their Ijimlens. They call their body the St. Peters- 
burg Factory. They have their own church, and live secluded 
among themselves, despising all other nations, and more particu- 
larly their hosts, the Russians; drive English equipages; hunt 
the bear on the shores of the Neva, as they do the tiger op those 
of the Ganges; decline taking their hats off to the emperor: and, 
looking down on all men, boast of their own indispensablcness 
and their invincible fleets. They arc, however, held in high cm' 
sideration by the government and every one else, perhaj)s be- 
cause they esteem themselves so highly. The English inhabit 
chiefly the niagniticent quay that bears their name, where, how- 
ever, many opulent Russians also possess handsome houses. 

Besides the English and Germans, who are in possession of .he 
maritime commerce of St. 1 ‘etcrsburg, every nation in Europe 
has its consul and representatives. Loudon excepted, there is, 
perhaps, no other city in Europe in which all other nations have 
so great a commercial interest as in St. Petersburg. No-Uus^ d, 
either in St. I’etcrsbiirg dr any other part of the cnqnre, engages 
in maritime trade; he has neither the knowledge nor the con- 
nections necessary thereto, still less the true commercial s])irit of 
enterprise. The narrow, un-ideal nature of the Russian cannot 
free itsoif from its false estimation of the value of money, nor rise 
to an elevated view of the grants and nature of the times. Money 
is not, in his eyes, an instrument for the increase of credit and 
extension of tlie sphere of operation; the shining metal itself is 
the one and only object: he can rarely prevail on hiinsolfto part 
with the* money once clutched, or incur voluntarily a small loss 
to ward oflT a greater. The Russian merchant must in every 
commercial undertaking grasp an immediate profit, be it ever so 
small, and will certainly never imitate that American owner of a 
steam-hoat who carried passengers in his vessel for a year toge- 
ther for milling j in order to drive his rivals out of the field, lie 
does not understand the German saying, “ Gain time and gain 
all,” still less the English merchant’s proverb, “ Time is money;” 
but rather, like the Arabian merchant described by Buckliardt, 
the Russian will let years pass away in the hope of avoiding a 
temporary loss, without once calculating how much the delay 
«ats into his capital by keeping it idle. In spite, however, of 
their false commercial system, the great mass of the worshippers 
in the temple of the Russian Plutus arc Avealthy; and, ndth all 
their fondness for money, no people hear commercial losses so 
easily as the Russians. Such a thing as suicide in consequence of 
failure in trade is never heard of among them: an occurrence 
hut too common among us. This seeming contradiction is to be 
t^xplained partly by the light temperament of the Russian, and 
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partly by the fact that no Russian merchant considers his hono^ 
as a merchant, or his credit as a citizen, at all affected by Iim 
failure, simply because such things hare no existence for himi 
“ Bay s’nim!” ((iod be with It!) he say:» to his faithless treasure,' 
and begins anew the erection of his card edifice. 

The centre on which the Bxchauf^e of St. Petersburg mores, 
the sun that makes the weather, the spring that gives life and 
motion to all, is an offshoot of that remarkable race from which 
for so many centuries the luerarchy of Mammon have had their 

origin. Baron S , who in fk. Petersburg electrifies the wer- 

,» A.y rrnnn^ is the Rothschild of Russia, vdthout whose co-opera- 
yon scarcely any great undertaking can have a beginning. The 
UV; T. 'od in these matters estimate the value of the light absorbed 
tills diamond at from forty to fifty millions. Ilis capital 
. ,u*oye(l ill commerce by sea amounts to not less than thirty 
>.r ‘'lurty-fivc millions 3 'early. Immense sums have been ex- 
Jt, fb'd by him in the ])urchase of slates in all parts of Russia, 

' r,, :n llio capital to the I Hack Sea. llh siiiali bright eye, com- 
' Napoleon figure, and old green great-coat, are to he seen 
*/ .iu the centre of that system round which revolve the lesser 
pA ;.t is in the sliape of Biiglis (Jcrmain and French merchants. 

> ' s commercial body of St. Tetersburg is certainly the most 
n.inu rous society of respectable and well-informed persons to be 
met witii in Russia, without an order or a knightly cross on their- 
breasts. Except the silver tokens worn by the sworn brokers, 
and some medals, a good pound in weight, carried round the 
necks oi* .some native merchants, nothing is to be seen but plain 
coats of black or green; and the contrast between this unpre- 
tending uniformity of appearance and the gorgeous unilbrms of 
the Russian generals and courtiers, of the academicians and pro- 
fessors, ^^hose gold-cmbroidcrcd coats glitter with more •testi- 
monials of their abundant and superabundant merits than there 
are Aiplias and Betas ^^\ Orion, is singular enough; whether 
pleasing or ■li'^plc sing V pends upon taste. 

7’ho assembly. , ^ -ue i -j- by no means in all its elements “gentle- 
nmiilike.*’ and w.bciv »» Englishman may feel much silent disgust 
Jit, tlio obtrusive roiish rfow, 0 artar, or Bokharian, is in the highest 
<kgrce interesting tc? one who knows the interior of the country, 
and can rightly luierprcfc the dumb pantomime, or listen to the 
long echo that i\ fe w words spoken in this hall find in the vast 
countries lying beyond. I hc broker notes down with a pencil 
some thousand cwt^. of tallow; on cither side a nod is given, and 
sentence of death has gone forth against hundreds of oxen, graz- 
ing in unconscious innocence in their far fatherland- What 
UTiting and talking, wliat hallooing to herdsmen, what toil and 
trouble, what a waste of breath and sweat of brow, what scenes 
of blood and slaughter, will have resulted from that simply 
nod, before the doomed lat can have ibund its way to the JSFeva^ 
and thence, tlurough the eastern, western, and northern seas ta 
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London; till at Ifeit, in Biiblm or Glasgow, heaven knows 
what other comer of the earth, the order is given to John to 
bring in the candles, when the product of tins thousand-fold tur- 
moil wastes aw^in the all-dissolving clement! 

“ Gospodin Muller and Co. don’t you want some of my ship 
timber? I think you will be satisfied with what I can offer you,” 
says a' long-bearded caftan to a German great-coat with both 
bands in its pockets. “We will try you, Gospodin Paulow. Note 
down for me twelve hundred mast timbers first sbse, six thousand 
yards, and three thousand score of oak planks, one and a half feet 
broad and two inches thick,” answers Muller, and Co. without a 
thought of the myriads of wood-pigeons and owls which his reckless 
commission has driven forth nestless to the four winds of heaven; 
of the chorus of hamadryads groaning under the strokes of the 

E itiless axes of the ruthless peasants of Vologda and Viatka. In 
is invcterately prosaic fancy, does he never dream of the desola- 
tion that a few days will cause in those primeval forests, or among 
the fauns and sylphs who have rejoiced for ages in their shades? 
Muller and Oo. know and care nothing about it. In a year and 
a half (for so long it must be before the mighty trees, which the 
merchant’s word of power has uprooted fi’om their native soil, 
will find their way through the watery veins of interior lliissia), 
the timber will appear on the Neva: so much will^hen be put 
down to the cVedit, so much to the debit side of the account; due 
notice will be sent of its arrival in London ; and little reck ]Muller 
aiid Co. what fiag shall dare the breeze from those lofty masts, 
what seas shall be traversed by that timber, what rock shall rend 
its strong sides asunder, or in what unknown depths of the Ant- 
arctic Sea it shall slowly decompose. The hall of the St. Peters- 
burg Exchange is so large that the music of all the regiments of 
gmnrds might conveniently find an echo there ; but it is built for 
whispers only. 'What is spoken aloud are trifles: “How is your 
lady?” “We had a charming day on the Neva!” “A.’s is a good 
place to dine at.” “I think it is more comfortable at B.’s;” 
|ce. But when a few heads are seen close togetlier, speaking 
piano, pianissimo, and fencing off the circle so closely with their 
backs that a mouse could not make its way through, something 
more important is going on. “It is too much: three thousand” 
—“four — ^five” — “twenty — a hundred thousand” — “October,” 
‘^November,” ‘^London,” “Hull,” “Baltimore” — “Well, Pll 
take it”— “IPs a bargain, Mr. Curtins.” 

Mr. Ourtius has sold six hundred lasts of the finest Tala w^heat, 
two hundred lasts of the best linseed, three hundred stones of 
Livonian flax, to Mr. O’Higgins. Those six hundreds lasts of 
wheat have imposed heavy burdens upon as many peasant fami- 
lies. With the argument of the stick, many a poor Russian was 
driven to the field on account of that wheat; and many of the 
hardy little race of horses, so numerous in the north, have sunk 
at last under the burden of hard work and harder blows. In 
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cldldren, girls and boys; t^e in&nta screamed unl^eded ih^th^ 
d^mp grass, die sick sighed untended in their kuts. Atl tibis is 
nothing to O^Higgins and Curdus, who, leaving the haid-hearted 
landowners to make up their account with, ^eaven, are 
only on making up their own with their correspondents in Lon- 
don, where there are alw'ays more hungry petmle than in all 
Russia taken together; and so at last the crust or bread duds its 
way to the mouth of the English beggar, who,, as he eats it, 
might thus soliloquise: “If our lordly landholders were not so 
marble-hearted, and if the St. Petersburg merchant did not rcr 
quire so large a profit for his daughters^ equipage and his 'own 
wine-cellar, my crust would be a little larger.” 

.Beddes bread for the English, wood for the Dutch, taHow fbr 
the Scotch, flax and hemp are the tw most important articles on 
the Exchange of St. Petersburg; and yet more is shipped from 
Riga, whose Dwina passes through the very centre of the flax- 
producing countries, llie ropes and -cords shipped from St. 
Petersburg are to be found in the smallest shop of the smallest 
town in Germany. It may be literally asserted that half Europe 
lies in Russian bonds. A third part of all European chains are 
forged from Russian iron, from tlic enormous possessions of the 
Demidoffs, JakowlefTs, and otlier Russian grandees, who are 
masters of whole brandies of the Ural IMomitains. The value of 
the export of this bulky article amounts, on an average, to one 
hundred and fifty millions of rubles yearly. The tallow makes 
about a third of the export. After tallow come linen, linseed, 
hemp, and cordage, about a fifth ; corn as much; iron- and cop- 
per, about a tenth; hides, a twentieth; wood, not much less; and 
potash and oil in considerable fractions. 

The value of foreign merchandise brought to^St. Petersburg, 
in from fifteen hundred to seventeen hundred vessels (half of 
them English), surpasses that of the native goods destined for 
exportation by thirty to forty millions. This relation of the 
imports to the exports is correct only in reference to St. Peters- 
burg, as all other Russian ports export incomparably more than 
they import. Among the chief articles of import are sugar and 
English cotton goods, these two articles forming nearly one-b^f; 
the next in amount is champagne, of which a larger quantity cir- 
culates through Russian vcuis than through those of any o^er 
people.* St. Petersburg, and that half of the empire which the 
capital supplies, do not consume as much coffee Us the kingdom 
of Bavaria done. Tea has almost superseded it. Tobacco is 
imported to the amount of eight millions, silk four millions, fruit 
two millions, cheese one mfflion. Many of these articles may . 
appear insignificant m amount, considering the extent of countiy ; 

* Yearly, alxnit six hundred thousand bottles, . ^hich ia Russia are sold for nice 
milhons of ruUes. 
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iUmished with them from the capital, an extent comprising one- 
half of the empire ; but it is exceedingly large, when we consider 
that they are destined for the consumption of a few hundred 
thousand of the opulent classes, who alone enjoy these articles of 
luxury. On an average, these imports pay thirty-three per cent, 
duty, a third of the whole value. 

There can be no question but that, if this third, in the shape 
of dutj^, were done away with, the trade would be double or triple 
what it now is. A man in moderate circumstances would live 
three times cheap as he docs now, millions more would be 
enabled to partake of those foreign comforts of life, and the raw 
produce' of Kiissia would be much cheaper, and exported in much 
greater quantities than it now is. Agriculture, the breeding of 
cattle, and the growth of timber, would improve the population; 
the income of the private man would increase, the powers of the 
soil be augmented, roads and canals would become better, the 
land would rise in value, the enormous estates would be divided, 
and even the treasury of the emperor would gain in the end, 
though it might suffer a little at first. 

The unnatural and costly manufactures, which after all are 
most imperfect in their results, would be given up, and the ener- 
gies of the people would naturally direct themselves to the im- 
provement of those branches of industry suited to them .and to 
the circuhistanCes of the country. 

The whole trade of St. Petersburg with foreign countries em- 
ploys a yearly capital of about three hundred millions. About 
seventy-five or eighty millions may be reckoned to the account 
of the “foreign guests” (innostrauniye gostui), and.the rest (two 
hundred and twenty millions) to the natives, or subjects of the 
empire (Russian, German, Prench, Swedish, &c. &c.) There 
are several houses in St. Petersburg which turn yearly a capital 
of from ten to twenty millions, or about one-third of the whole 
trade of Riga.* Commerce has increased amazingly in activity 
during this century, in spite of the oppressive burden of the 
customs.f 

The most active events between the iN'eva and foreign lands^ 
during the first half of the last century, were the Dutch; since 
that time the English. The first ship that entered the port of 
St. Petersburg was from Holland, the same on board of which 
Peter the Great studied navigation. It was received mth extra- 
ordinarjj marks of honour, and had the privilege conferred on it 
of bringing whatever cargo it carried, dutyfree, into the empire. 

* There are about one hundred and fifty wholesale houses trading beyond sea in 
8t. PeCendwrg: twenty or twenty-four EngUdi. fire Frenoh, one Spanish, and nearly 
om huodred German. ** The English have the compactest, most solid, and prettieH 
httjdness,’* as a merchant once observed to me. 

t At the <dose of the last century, from eight hundred to nine hundred vessels 
entered the port of St. Petersbwg yearly. - At present nearly two thousand is tho 
number. . ' . “ 
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This privilege ceased at the eiid of the last century, as it was 
longer possible to render the old ship sea-worthy. The fir 
vessel that enters in May, like the swallow announcing spm^. 
:after a seven months’ wijiter, is still received ^ith great tokens ol 
joy, and is much favoured. jVom the first year of its existence till 
1720, St. Petersburg saw only twelve tt> filly ships yearly; from 
-1720 to 1730, from one hundred to two hundred and fifty ; from 
1730 to 1750, three hundred to four hundred on an average; and 
this century, two thousand. ♦ The ukase of Peter the ( { reat, for- 
bidding importation for tlie interior through Archangel, and 
another commanding every merchant to ship a third of his mer- 
chandise for exportation from the Neva, have not alone contri- 
buted to this rapid advance : a glance at the geographical position 
of St. Petersburg will convince every one that it must, sooner or 
later, have obtained for itself all the advantages that these ukases 
were intended to confer on it. 

The Custom-house, at whose quay all vessels not drawing more 
than nine foot water can conveniently land their cargoes, is to 
the west of the Exchange, on the lesser Neva, and close to it are 
enormous magazines, crowded nitli every species of property. 
Directly behind the Exchange is a large open space fenced with 
iron railing, where, the whole year through, and exposed to all 
changes of the atmosphere, immense quantities ttf i)itTchandise, 
even of a kind very liable to injury, such as sugar, are kept in 
the open air. Throughout all llussia, even in Riga, in the midst 
of the market-places, wc find such rough deposits of wares. 1'hc 
custom probably obtained from tlic coarse natm’c of the chief 
:articles of Russian exportation, tiinljor, hides, tallow, leather, &c. 
for which a mat or a tarred cloth was always a sufficient pro- 
tection. Here arc often to be seen m one yard, under such 
tarpawlings,': and kept from the bare earth merely by planks, 
copper, lead, iron, sugar, wine, &c. for months together, exposed 
to snow, rain, and simshinc ; lead enough to kill all the crows in 
the world, if a thrcc-pounder were wanted for cvei'y one of them; 
sugar enough to sweeten the Eakc of J.adoga; spice and incense 
to embalm the whole enipii’e ; and the choicest woods of Brazil 
tttid the West Indies. 

In spring, when the navigation is just opened, a fair of a very 

E eculiar kind is held in the j)lace behind the ICxchange ; and 
ithcr, to the considerable j^roiit of many a seaman and trader, 
throng all classes of society in St. Petersburg, to enjoy a long- 
looked-for pleasure. Here are displayed such foreign productions 
as are held too insignificant to become regular articles of com- 
merce, and which tall to the lot of the ship’s captain and erew. 
Parroquets and other rare birds, monkeys, baboons, and such like 
animals, sotnetimes kept as jpets in great houses, splendidly^ 
coloured plants from the tropical climates, scream, chatter, and 
^re together. Here arc to be found rare shells for the curious 
!n concnology, strange-looking utensils and gannents firom savage 

1 
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/itries ; and sometames a ship-master may be seen leading about 
negro l^y to dW^se of, if not exactly as a slare, at least to 
^ke a profit of bis serrices, in the bouse of some person of con- 
sequence. Afi:er the dead, silent, colourless winter, there is an 
extraordinary charm in this noisy, gaudy tumult, the first gift of 
foreign shores to the far. northern city. It is like a “hansel” to a 
trader commencing business, and the wares go off merrily, par- 
ticularly the screaming and grimacing portion of them. 


CHAPTEE XVI. 

INDUSTRY. 

IVk have before remarked that in Russia all produce is 

for the most part vended by foreigners ; and that :£e trade in the 
arts and manufactures of Western Europe is completely separate 
from the properly Russian and oriental traffic. St. Petersburg 
is, from its position and its privileges, almost the only port which 
supplies Russia with jewellery, watches, wines, cloths, laces, silk 
wares, cotton, &c. Hence there arc in St. Petersburg astound- 
ing quantities of such articles, and great magazines are formed, 
which are cither really the j)arcnt stocks of like establishments 
in the provincial cities, or are at least the cause of their existence ; 
the dealers, mean while, form regular colonies of foreign artisans, 
foreign artists, or traffickers in the productions of foreign art 
throughout the whole empire ; that is to say, through half Europe 
and htdf Asia. Prom this peculiarity of position, these foreign 
traders must be regarded not merely as traders, but as in a high 
decree the servants of civilization, and as such, they enter a 
society to which they could have no pretension elsewhere ; and 

I possessing thus a weight and influence they could not otherwise 
ay cliiim to, they deserve in a particular manner the notice of 
the traveller. 

According to the view's of the ordinary Rusdan, the whole 
European world is divided into tw'o parts; into “Nashe Storona” 
(our side) and “ Vashe Storona” (your side), under which latter 
denomination he includes all Europe that is not Russian.^ 

This other half of Europe he also calls “the forei^ land,” and 
has a general idea that all within it is of a superior kind, the 
people ]>articularly excellent, nature extraordinarily beautiful, 
the produefions of art and industry irreproachable. Thence 
come those “innostranzi,” or foreigners, those wise people, w^ho 
uiidorstaud everything better than he does, and from w'hom he 
learns so much. 

* In thi* Bense, a Russian, speaking of a oertatn prcffeMor, a native of Hungary, 
to me, mint know him very wdt; itfrom yowr tide,'* 
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These innostranzi, whose first a|»pearaiic^ by lio hicans dat^ 
from Peter L but who had settleio^uts in difi'erent cities of thcl 
empire centuries before his time, were always a privileged race, 
if not by imperial ordinance, as they have been since John 
Basilovitch, yet by tlieir own superiority. Their freedom dates 
mostly from Peter the Great and Catherine ; and altbongb some 
attempts have been made since to limit it, yet it may be asserted 
on the whole, that they enjoy all the privileges of the subject, 
without sharing his burdens. Without pajdng tanes, without 
furnishing recruits, not subject to any guild or corporation, they 
may work and trade freely from city to city, throughout the 
whole empire. In our German cities the poor foreigner finds 
himself horribly restricted in comparison with the native, we 
may almost say persecuted and oppressed ; whilst in Kussia it is 
the foreigner whose privileges are to be envied. only pri- 
vate persons, hat the authorities, when it is said of any one on 
ianostranez” (he is a iorcigner), think themselves bound to 
greater civility of demeanour. 

“ Ya inuostranez (I am a foreigner) ; off v ith your hat, lliis- 
sianl” says the German; and ‘‘1 beg your pardon, honourable 
sir,” answers the Russian, and takes his hat off. It is natural 
enough that an “ innostraiicz” should seek to retain, as long as 

C 'hle, a predicate which entitles him to such distinctions. The 
ian as naturally seeks to incorporate the innostranzi with the 
subjects of the empire. Now and then there appears an edict 
that all foreigners who have been settled for a certain period in 
any part of the empire, shall vrithout ceremony swear allegiance 
to the Russian flag, which puts them all in a mght. As a mer- 
chant or an artisan who has not obtained any particular rank 
(“ tshin”), by any service to the state, could not register himself 
in any other class than that of merchant or citizen, and as such 
would be liable to military service, the discipline of the stick, and 
other pleasures of the same kind, every device of course is tried 
to avoid the sentence. On the appearance of such edicts, some 
leave the empire for a time, and come back with new passports 
as newly-arrived foreigners; others contrive to procure these 
passports without leaving the country, or slip through in some 
otJier way, and so manage to transmit their privileges to their 
children, avIio arc also registered as foreigners. 

An “innostranez,” if lie be only in some degree a man “comme 
il font;"' if he can lay aside his German bashfulnoss, dress well, 
play at cards, talk nonsense in the right tone, or make a fool of 
Wisclf in any other decent fashion, may reckon upon being half 
classed among the nobles throughout Russia, and mvited to par- 
ties from which in any other country his calling would exclude 
him. In the interior it is not uncommon to meet the German 
apothecary's assistants among the dancers at the halls and assem- 
blfes of the nobility ; and even in St. Petersburg it happens some*^ 
times that a foreign knight of the yard may lead out nis partr^ 
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fie (lance in' the very same gown which he himself measured 
f for her some days before. It would be strange if these 
fople did not assume a little upon the strength of these advan^ 
^es. They drive out with as many horses as the law allowSf 
ifcriiish their cellars with champagne, give balls and card parties 
which .are graced by the presence of court and state councillors; 
their daughters aim at the epaulets of colonels and major-gene- 
rals, and their sons sigh for the daughters of odicials and landed 


proprietors.. 

Formerly all productions of foreign art or invention Avere im- 
ported; in later years the extraordinary dexterity of the Kussian 
of tiie lovrer class, and the very moderate price of his services, 
have induced the establishment of* many Kussian manufactures, 
Avliich the government has sought to protect by many severe 
prohibitive measures against foreign productions. These new 
branches of activity are partly the work of foreigners settled iti 
Russia, and favoured by the government, partly of the great 
landowners, and partly of the immediate influence of the crown. 

The landholders haA^e thus turned to account their large un-' 
employed capital of money — and serfs, and established manufac- 
tories on their own ground, under the management of their own 
slaA’^es. Many Imuiches of industry hav’e become so much prac- 
tised in the villages of the greater landholders, that many merely 
coru-pro(lucing hamlets have been changed into large manufac- 
tories. Some of the peasants, not content to AA'ork only in their 
lord’s manufactory, carry on spinning, AA’^eaving, gi'indijjg, and 
pressing on their own account, and haA^e thus groAATx into persons 
of property. The Avell-known iron-forging villages belonging to 
the family qf Sherciuetieir, where some of the artisan peasants 
have become millionaires, arc not alone in this respect. All the 
fairs and markets of interior Russia are flooded a^ ith paper, iron 
goods, cups, tc«apots, See. of the Demidofls, Jakowsletfs, Karp- 
zoffs, &c. The yvnres are, however, below mediocrity in quality, 
although in outward appearance, particularly Avhere show and 
gilding are required, they are dose imitations of foreign work- 
manship. Those aaIio understand the articles know these Russo- 
European manufactures at once by their plausible exterior, 
coupled with their utter worthlessncs^s in essential points. Thdr 
imitatioii of oriental Avorkmanshijx, on the other hand, is extraor- 
dinarily good of its kind. , 

These mighty, influential manufacturing aristocrats are in many 
. cases the great obstacles to the improA^eraent of the manufactures 
by means of smaller but niore skilful producers, Avho are noAV 
quite shut out from competition by the privileged monopolists. 
In this respect the Kussian aristocracy stand in trm same relation 
to the mauulacturing industry as the English, aristocracy do to 
.;the agricultural, lu England, where the importation of raw 
produce is so greatly needed, the sole proprietorship of the soil 
hy the powerfiu aristocracy n6t only m^es bread dear, but pre- 
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v«nts the improvement of agrieulttirc. In 'Russia, where thc.^ 
ifi a superfluity of raw produce, hut a want of znanuikctures, til 
aristocracy, manufacturing for themselves, have demanded a higfl 
tax on the foreign article ; and partly because their social posi- 
tion gives them a natural prepondci*ance, partly because, for the 
advancement of some particular branch of industry, they unite to 
obtain monopolievS from their government, a bar is placed to the 
invention and acquisition of the other classes, who moreover must 
pay much dearer for the necessary manufactures on that very 
account. 

St. Petersburg reckons within its walls and in its neighbour!" 
hood the largest and most magnificent industrial establishments, 
particulai’ly those which produce the more unusual and costly 
articles, and the workmanship is infinitely superior to anything 
that has liitherto been produced in other parts of Russia. Among 
them may be enumerated the cotton-spinning, cotton-printing, 
dyeing, glass and looking-glass manufactories, the cannon foun- 
dries, the Gobelin tapestry establishment, and those for cutting 
and polisiiing precious stones, paper, and fire-arms. All these 
arc the property either ^ foreigners or of the crown, under the 
management of foreigners, and serve as patterns and examples 
to the whole empire. 

All these establishments are readily sIioot to strangers ; partly 
because, as they arc only imitations of what has long been known 
in other countries, they contain no mystery, and partly because 
Russian hospitality does not readily allow them to refuse the re- 
quest of a foreigner. Hence many a thing, in this distant region, 
becomes known to the curious stranger, that has been churlishly 
hidden from him in his native land. 

It is characteristic of Russia, which possessed universities be- 
fore it had schools, that establishments for the manufacture of 
costly carpets should be thought of before they had learned to 
spin cotton. The Spalenioi manufactory,” wiicre the Gobelin 
tapestry is made, is the oldest in St. Petersburg, as the academy 
founded by Peter the First is tho oldest school. In i*eter’s time, 
the workmen were one and all French and Italians. Within the 
last fifty years they have been all Russians, the director, of course, 
excepted, wlio is an Italian, and the designer, a Frenchman. The 
establishment is recruited from the great Foundling Hospital, 
which gives yearly a certain number of boys, who are taught 
weaving and drawing in the house, and gradually work them- 
selves up to sub-masters and masters. 

Ordinary carpets are made here for sale, but the real Gobelin 
tapestry is destined for the court alone. The opulence of the 
Russian court in palaces creates a constant demand for these 
productions, which are also often sent as presents to Asiatic and, 
European potentates. In 1856 there were in the manufketory 
twenty-four masters and under-masters, fifty-two workmen, am 
as many apprentices; it is, perhaps, the largest existing eptab- 
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iient for this bl^ch of industryi which is now rather oi^ of 

fioD in other pairts of the world. 

the little boys work at high frames, first at leaves and flowers 

' one colour; then they advance to sliaded and veined leaves 
^ith several colours ; then to stars, arabesques, and so on. Their 
vork is one of the most tedious in the world. The drawings are 
placed directly behind perpendicular threes, and while the out- 
line of the picture is traced with a black coal, it is transferred to 
the threads, and the limits of the different tints marked out. 
Every three or four weeks, papers are fastened over the web, and 
as it IS finished it is rolled up, that it may not be iniured during 
the tedious process of manufacture. We saw several magnificent 
pictures finished : among others, Peter tho Great and his con- 
sort, like oil paintings in gold frames ; on Catherine’s, wliich w'as 
valued at six thousand rubles, \vere the words, “Natshatoyo 
sobershayet” (They begun — she completed). The workmanship 
of the precious stones in the crown and sceptre of tho empress 
was perfect; it was wonderful to see how exactly the soft, lus- 
trous gleam of the pearls, the splendour of the gold, and the fire 
of the precious stones, w^erc represented in coloured threads. 
Here and there, for the high lights, si^ had been introduced; 
and then again, to render .the soft vanishing of the tints, the wool 
was scraped, and a downy, velvet-like surSwe given to the web. 
It is certain that with this kind of pictorial representation effects 
may be produced beyond the power of the brush, cither in oil or 
water-colours. This was particularly remarkable in a great 
picture representing the well-known incident of Peter the Great 
overtaken by a storm on the I^ake of Ladoga, and bidding the 
steersman “trust in God and him.” The force of the dark 
colours, the fulness of light and shade, the tone and power of the 
whole, are astonishing. Another picture was a copy of one in 
the Hermitage, “Alexander the Great in the Tent of Darius’s 
Mother;” and a smaller one, after Gerard Dow, displayed the 
capabilities of this art in the cabinet and miniature style. In 
these, silk, fiax, and wool were employed; tho brightness of the 
silk, the neutral effects of the fiax, and the pow'cr of tho wool, 
all rendered their several services. This woven painting, if not 
so enduring, is much richer than mosaic, which it resembles more 
nearly than it does anything else. 

The Petersburghers carry the use of looking-glasses to a high 
pitch of luxury. The houses and their colossal windows, that 
make them look like crystal palaces, have been before mentioned. 
In garden pavilions, a wlmle wall is sometimes cmnposed of glass, 
behind which the ladies sit like so many Princesses Snow-drop iu 
the fairy tale. In private houses the bare walls are likewise 
covered with enormous looking-glasses instead of pictures, as 
with us : presenting at every tu^n the picture most admired by 
many, that of their own pei^sons. The greater part, or rather all, 
of these glasses, come from tlie imperial manufactory, which is also 
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a mannfactoiy far ciittiag and blowing glass. It is situate, wx 
its extensive supplementary buildings, and villages^ for tlie worl ' 
men belonpng to it, in the neighbourhood of the Alexande. 
Xevsky cloister.. In the magazines of the factoiy there arc stores 
of looking-glasses of various magnitudes, such as are hiardl y to 
be met with elsewhere; among them, not as anything unusual, 
but as glasses for ordinary sale, are some eight feet wide, hfteeu 
feet long, and an inch and a-half thick. V enus and Diana, with 
their retinue, had they not the clear brooks ami smooth lakes of 
Greece, might envy the St. Petersburg beauties. The manu- 
factory itselfi however, as well as its productions, is to be looked 
upon more as an article of luxury than as the milch cow that a 
manufactory ought to be, for so many tailiircs occur anjoug those 
gigantic fragilities that the profit on them can he l»ut small. More 
is probably gained on the smaller articles ; such as the very cu- 
riously cut glass eggs which are used as Easter presents, and the 
“ nargJiiles” (water vases) through which the Eastern smoker 
loves to cool the fumes of his tobacco. Of these the Persians 
sometimes purchase to the amount of fifty thousand ruliles and 
more. These fragile w'ares have (by-the-way) to be transported 
by kind from five to six hundred (German) miles, which. could 
not. take place anywhere but in transport-loving liusnia. 

The glass-cutting depai'tmcnt is perhaps the largcvst in the 
world ; tiioro are not fewer than three hundred workmen employed 
in this screeching, scratching, crush iiig, cracking, crashing, de- 
testable labour. If the torture to whicli the ears of the work- 
men are subjected, the whole day lung, does not totally deaden 
them to all harmony, a song, after their >vork is over, must he a 
heavenly enjoyment. It is singular enough that this manufac- 
tory should excel less in the fineness and accuracy of the cutting 
than in the boldness and dexterity with which castings on a 
large scale are executed, l^Iucli work is done here for the Kus- 
sian churches, in which balustrades and frameworks of glass are 
greatly in fashion. 

"The following anecdote of the inventive spirit of a Kussian was 
related to me : — . 

* The emperor wished to illuminate the Alexander column in a 
graivd style ; the size of the round lamps was indicated, and the 
glasses bespoken at this manufketory, where the workmen ex- 
erted themselves in vain, and sdmost blew the breath out of their 
bodies in the endeavour to obtain the desired magnitude. The 
commission must be executed, that was self-evident; but how? 
A great premium was offered to whoever should sd^vc this ];wo- 
blem. Again the human bellows toiled and pu^d; their object 
seemed unattainable ; when at hist a long-bearded Bussian stepped 
forward, and declared that he could do it. He had strong and 
sound lungs; he would only rinse his mouth first with a little^ 
edd water to refresh them. He (^hed his mouth to .the pi^, 
and puffed to* such purpose th^ the vitreous bail swelled and 
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J nearly to ’the required dimensions, up to it, beyond it* 
hold!” etiedNtlie lookers on; “you are doing too much,. 
V did you do it at all*?” “The matter is simple enough,” 
id the long-beard; “but first, where is my premium?” 
len he hfld clutched the promised bounty he explained* 
1 retained some of the w*ater in his mouth, which had 
thence into the glowing ball, and, there becoming steam, 
idercd him this good service. 

it IS a knoSvn fact, that some of the transplanted branches ofi 
industry have attained ja higher degree of perfection in llussia 
than in the country whence they were brought. Sealing-wax is 
one of these, wdiich can nowhere out of Engl^pid be obtained 
better than in Russia. The same may perhaps be said of the 
paper from the Feterhof manufactory. 

When the Emperor Alexander -was in England in Infill, he in- 
vited English paper manufacturers to Russia, who formed this 
establishment, for which they brought the necessary machinery 
from their own country. Not less than seventy thousand reams 
of paper, of all sorts, the finer particularly, are made here yearly. 
The coarser kinds arc ahundantly furnished by the inland manu- 
factories. All the most delicate and daintiest materials that 
lovers or ladies can desire, wliereon to #aft their compliments^ 
and sighs, are here to be had in abundance and in immense va- 
ried. 

The Russians greatly esteem an elegant handwriting, and likc- 
to have paper and envelope worthy of it. The queer-shaped, 
scrawled, and smeared epistles that sometimes pass through the 
German post are ncA'^er seen in the hands of a Russian. The 
workmen, eight hundred in number, are supplied from the Found- 
ling Hospital, all dressed in snow’- white, like so many cooks, 
witlv paper caps of their own fancy on their heads. The execu- 
tion of the English machines is lilce witchcraft; thrown in at one 
side a slimy chaos, the matter comes out firm and perfect paper 
at the other. We were told in the manufactory that Russia had. 
already been able to acknowledge her obligations to England, 
by sending thither no small quantity of paper. It is also sent tO’ 
America. 

Under the same roof with the paper mfoufactory is the im- 
perial establishment for the cutting and polishing of precious 
stones. The wealth of the Ural and Altai Mountains in these 
costly articles, and the active search for them, are likely to 
increase the amount of labour performed in this establishment. 
In no court iu the w’orld are such quantities of jewels employed 
as in the Russian. The number of orders and crosses worn on 
the uniforms of the nobles leads already to an enormous con- 
sumption. Still greater is that caused by the rings, bracelets,, 
and other ornaments lavished bs marks of imperial favour. Hie 
emperor and empress scarcely go anywhere without leavin|r 
behind them some testimonies of satisfaction in the shape ^ 
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jqwels; reversing the Eastern custom, where? tlie 
j)ay this homage to the greater luminary. .When they trlHP® 
jewel casket, destined for this purpose, and which rarely cj^- 
back unemptied, is uniformly among their baggage.; ft thesc^ 
were always faithfully preserved, and npt turned, into intm' 
again, as they generally are, all the diamond mines of Brazil sSs; ’ 
the East would not be able to supply the .constant demand. 

The most beautiful and the most peculiar' objects hero pro* . 
duced, however, are the large and •magnificent malachite vases, 
the material for which is yielded by Siberia* Now'here else is ' 
this beautiful substance found in such l^ge and pure masses;, 
some of these voies arc valued at a hundred thousand rubles. 

Some very splendid specimens of vases of this kind are also 
aflbrded by the imperial porcelain manufactory, which, however,, 
vies less than any other with similar establishments in other 
countries. It is situate near Alexandrovsk, Avherc there is also 
an iron-foundry. *The latter is erected in a style of great ele- 
gance, hut yields in the excellence of workmanship to an estab- 
lishment of the same kind in 8t. retersburg, belonging to an 
Englishman of the name of Bearth. Even the government finds 
it necessary to entrust any important commission, not to its own 
manufactory, hut to Mr. Bearth’s. 

The vast and important establishments of this Englishman are 
behind the new Admiralty^, where there are a sugar refinery, 
works for cutting timber, and the iron-foundry. For the trans- 
port of the raw inateiijil and the conipletod ivork, as well as for 
the ten steam-boats which ISCr. Bearth owns, and which are em- 
ployed as passage-boats between Cronstadt and St. Petersburg, 
nc has constructed a harbour on his own account. Several 
steam-engines arc craploj^ed in cutting the timber ; and in order 
that planks may be tliruishcd to meet the demand at all times of 
the year, the canal in which the beams float is heated in winter 
by steara-pipcs, that the water may nfiver freeze. The whole 
year through, the greedy sa>v is at work, demolishing what in the 
forests of Mordwina and Viatka was the production of centuries; 
and countless arc the numbers of planks destined to spring be- 
neath the feet of the dance-loving beauties of St. Petersburg, 
till the red light on* the steeples of the city, announces their 
end in one of the numerous conflagrations of the city. 

The sugar refinery is not shown to any one, because the im- 
mense consumption of Mr. Bcarth’s sugar is the result of the 
employment of some substitute for bullocks^-blood in the purifi- 
cation of the sugar, and the nature of this substitute is a secret. 
The pious scruples of the llussians were carried to so extravagant 
a pitch, that they renounced the use of sugar during their fasts, . 
on account of the small quantity of animed substance used in the 
refining. No sugar but that bearing the stomp of Bearth is ever 
seen on the table during the f^ts, because none of the forbidden. . 
animal juice is employed in its fabrication. It is used, therc^etM 
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ifrf* Russia, on the Steppes of the south, anil in the sterile 
of tlie Obi and the Irtish, where it fetches a most 
prioe. 

largest cotton-spinning es.tablishment in the city was 
, Jl\o, few years ago by J3aron Stieglitz. It is worked by an 
' ^lous Englk^i steam-engine of one hundred and ten horse 
^r, the largest of the kind in the east of Europe, and must 
the people from east Europe and Asia who throng to St. 
^^tersburg a . marvellous idea of the inventive ^nius of the 
Aijglish, and of the boldness of the human spirit. Let any one 
/think fer a moment of one hundred mid ten labouring horses, 
witli their four hundred and forty weary legs, the smacking of 
whips, the clatter and jingle of the harness, and the waste of 
breath in bawling and cursing, and then come and admire the 
grand and simple motion of the steam-engine — the^ntlc, easy, 
noiseless movement of its oil-smeared giant arms. The machine 
stands in a great hall, with cast-iron balustrades and steps around, 
fjrom which one can admire at leisure the superb play of the mus- 
cles of this mighty iron man. 

The director is Mr. Greig, an Englishman, from whom wc 
wished to obtain permission to inspect the manufactory. In vain 
• w-e inquired for him; no one knew any subh person. ‘‘ Had we 
permission from Mr. Feodor Rovanovitsch?” (Frederick Robert’s 
son.) Luckily, Feodor Rovanovitsch, who was no other than the 
elegantly-dressed Mr. (ireig himself, and whose family name the 
Russian, as usual, knew nothing about, entered at that moment, 
and was kind enough to show us the place himself. The fresh 
and healthy exterior of the workmen, compared with the de* 
prayed, miserable, sickly appearance of the manufecturuig popu- 
lation in France, Belgium, and (a^ermany, was striking. The 
light-tempered Russian never remains so long in one kind of 
employment as to he injured by it. Neither is the tyranny 
of the master-manufacturers so systematic here as in other 
countries. 

The most important manufactory on the Viborg side is con- 
ducted by a German, who related many interesting anecdotes of 
the various nations who had representatives among his one thou- 
sand workmen. He made use of the Finns wherever much 


patience and Kttle movement was required, where knots and en- 
tanglement required a gentle finger; but the Russians, who are 
apt to untie knots after the fashion of Alexander the Great, were 
mostly employed where speed and activity were wanting. He 
ftirther told us that nearly half of his workmen were employed in 
ghrhsg to cloths, Manchester cottons, &c. a brighter and more 
showy outside, without which the Russians and people of Asia do 
not value them. The finest goods are sulgect^ to rough hand- 
ling for this purpose, and literally go trough fire and water, to 
this great iniuiy, one would think, of their intrinsic worth. 

Withhi the last ten years, establishments for making maihe- 



mfttical iniBtrunie&ta have been funded by German 
I taw the workshop oi’ one, where sixteen journeymen 
ployed ; four were placed tj^re as apprentices by the e 
It worthy of remark, that many parts of the instrument: 
worked in platina, which metal the Russians need not bo 
of, and which w’ill one day obtain a decided preference for 
iusthiments. 



For the fasliionaldc world, one of the grandest estahlisJmien. 
to be seen anywhere is the so-called English magazine. It wa^*. 
begun many years ago by some English people, and hence its' 
name, though neither the proprietors nor all the goods are aav 
longer EngDsh. One department is devoted to jewellery of aU 
kinds, and of a splendour and abundance rarely seen in a royal 
collection. Anotlier contains every possible requisite of the 
toilet, for which an active correspondence is kept up with Paris, 
London, and Vienna, to obtain the newest and best from those 
centres of fashion. As it is decreed by the world of fashion that 
nothing is good or w^carable but what is bought here, all sorts of 
things are sold, the rarest and the commonest; from diamonds of 
the lirst w'ater down to shoc-blacking, wkich last article is’ so 
elegantly put up, that tlic wealthiest prinqc need not disdain to 
put it ill his pocket. * 

A great part of these wares is now made in St. Petersburg. 
The ppprietors keep a multitude of Ibreign artists and workmen 
in their pay, who work tor them alone ^ and thus the credit of the 
magazine is maintained, and the things pass for foreign, #iough 
tile public very well know that not half the things labelled as 
from Paris or London ever saw either Paris or Ijondon. 

The prices of the goods sold in this , shop are enormous, and 
would appear ridiculous in any other city. Here, w here money 
is but little valued, many a one is glad enough to be rid of his 
useless bank notes in exchange for some pretty thing that pleases 
his fancy for a time at least; and when the shopkeeper assures 
his patrons that he has sold everything at the lowest possible 
price, and only so low because they are constant customers, they 
are good-natured enough to believe him. When wo consider j 
however, that the people behind the counter are yentltmen who 
can answer in every language in Europe, that the magazine pays 
oue thousand rubles rent for every window, ahd that every bronzo 
lamp that remains half a year unsold may be said to cost one 
hundred rubles merely for warehouse-room, the prices demanded 
will appear less extravagant. 

The furniture magazine of Gamb, a very celebrated one of its 
kind, was founded by a simple Suabian carpenter of that name ; 
but as, in Russia, every workshop easily becomes a manufactoty, 
his three sons, who arc only his successors, elegant young Ht. 
Petersburghers, carry on the business wholesale, and keep lifly 
or sixty cfifoinet-makers constantly employed, besides many sculps 
tors, carvora in wood, painters, and designers. In their magarinc 
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goods are displayed to the value of millions; some of the rooms, 
a thing ]iarticularly desirable in Kussia, are filled with portable 
household furniture of e\ cry descriptjpn for tlie use of travellers* 
Here arc complete beds, bedsteads, and everything else, packed 
in chests four and a-lialf feet long, three-quarters of a foot wide, 
and four inches high ; a tent with chairs, tables, and every accom^ 
modation, for sitting, lying, dining, or sleeping, all jgacked up in 
one chest. 'Hie proprietors have naturally become inventive in 
this l)ranch; for the spoiled children of fortune are continually 
leaving luxurious St. Petersburg for the steppes of the Pontus, 
for tlie inhospitable Caucasus, or the Siberian deserts, and are 
glad to be able to take with tliem some of the accustomed con- 
veniences of civilised life packed up among their luggage. 

The only kind of herfjlre that the Messrs. Gamb have excluded 
from their magazine is that in which man enjoys the softest and 
most undisturbed .of all slumbers — bis coffin. Many other ma- 
gazines furnish them in abundance. These melancholy commo- 
dities are piled up by hundreds for all religions, ranks, and ages ; 
black with golden crosses for the Protestants ; brown and light 
colour for the Kussians of tlieTircck Church ; small rose-coloured 
ones, with white lace, for young girls; azure blue for boys. As 
the dead arc always laid out immediately in Kussia, coffins must 
be kept ready-made, and in considerable numbers, to afford a 
choice. 

There are about two hundred and fifty wine and beer cellars 
in St. j^etersburg. Only those frequented by the lower classes 
have anything interesting or characteristic about them. Here 
are sold beer, mead, spirituous liquors, and bad wine, and here 
also people say what tlicy think of themselves and of the pictures 
that adorn the walls. These pictures offer the stranger many 
facilities for studying the national character of the Russians. In 
the most glaring coloiu's are represented the ideas of the lower 
classes on the most important subjects of human thought: the 
Deity, heaven, hell, the soul, and the creation of the wrorld; 
■without some reference to Avliich, steeped as they are in fanaticism 
and ascetic practices, they wuuld not venture even to sw'allow a 
mouthful of beer. This kind of tap-rooms arc usually prepared 
with such pictures like a show-box. The study of them is the 
more interesting because they arc in general very old, and with 
many of them not the slightest deviation from old-established 
types is ever permitted. They are generally the productions of 
the church painters of Moscow and Kiev; in w’hicli cities, under 
the shadow of the most ancient and most sabred temples of Rus- 
sia, this kindred branch of industry is still in high preservation^ 
and the fancy they display is exceedingly and orientally gro- 
tesque. You may see, for example, the day of creation depicted 
on an enormous scale. On the upper part chaos is represented 
by dark, -vigorous strokes; morass, water, and unform^ massea 
of rock in fearful confiision; over it lowers a thick dark cloiid,i 
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iftade palpable by a single stroke of the brush; irt 
hovers the Creator, under the physiognomy of a 
from whose mouth proceeds the creative “Be thou,” 
the old Slavonian character; and beneath it the sim 
stars glide out of chaos, the sun closely resembling a MeV^® 
head, attended by the moon and the seven greater manets. 
side every star its name is ^vTitten in the Slavonian character. \ 
the other stars are running after a solid blue beam, which repi 
sents the firmament. They revolve, sun and all, about the carti. 
of which a portion, the Garden of Eden, is indicated on the lowei 
part of the canvass, and on it smiles the sim, his rays indicated 
by a multitude of yellow stripes crossing one anotlier. On cither 
side, over Taradise, clouds are heaped; from onc-lia!f fall thick 
spots as black as ink, near which is written “rain," aiul out of 
the other an equally generous allowance of white dabs, with 
“ snow” written in great letters on the other side; for a Bussian 
can hardly picture to himself Paradise without snow. Uound 
about Pai’adisc runs a garland of mountains, some of whose sum- 
mits reach the stars. The less a Uussiau knows of mountains the 
more liberally his fancy paints them. The edges of the moun- 
tains are abundantly sprinkled with flowers, of every colour of 
the rainbow, and almost as big as the mountains themselves. 
Between every two flowers stands regularly a tree; the tree 
sometimes oversliadowiag the flowers, and somctimc^^ the flowers 
overshadowing the tree; and near them several times inscribed 
the words, “ the blooming (lowers, tlic blooming flowers.” In 
the middle of the garden Adam ami ]’2vc arc kneeling, a Russian 
and his wife ; close to them a fountain, breathed on by tn o swol- 
len-checked chcrub-lioads, signifying the air, and dancing over 
it, a gigantic "iVnil-o’-lhe-wisp, iiidicafing fire. All artund, in the 
tumultuous excitement of creation’s dawn, all tln.‘ creatures of 
nature and fancy seem to be bellowing; all the birds, real and 
unreal, the elephant, llic lion, the uuicorn, the seducing serpent, 
the leviathan, the hare, the carp, the fish of Jonas, the four 
beasts of the Apocalypse, rats and mice. T.hc whole ])icturc is 
in a frame of arabesques of wreaths and heads of sjiints and 
angels. 

ti this style all the pictures are done. Mount Athos, so re- 
nowned in the Kussian-Greek (fliurch, is never represented with 
less than a himdred and fifty churches and convcjits on it ; and 
GYcry church has at least a dozen cupolas. When Alount Sinai 
is represented, it is like Pelion on Ossa, and Ossa on Olympus ; 
a cohmm of mountains vfith an exceedingly pointed summit 
reaching to Sirius, with Moses on the top. 

Among the many things to interest strangers in St. T^etersburg, 
the booksellers.’ shops arc not the most unimportant, 'riie firm 
of Brieff and Grafe is the oldest of the German houses, by whom 
the greater part of the German and French books that have ap- 
peared in Bussia have been published. The first Russian book- 
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B dedly Smirdin. One cannot but be astoniebed at the 
ent which Eussmn literature has already enabled him 
at the elegant style in which they are got up. Per- 
ime was such miserable paper, such detestable type, 
ncasurelcss want of taste and accuracy in printing, to 
in liussia as w e formerly saw, and do yet occasionally 
lany. Since the commencement of this century, how- 
i has made such rapid advances that the modem 
may stand a comparison with those of any nation, 
ks are generally printed on a very fine paper in a 
type; but there are some 12mos and 16mos which 
ig to be desired in point of neatness and elegance. 
Books from Smirdin’s press may now venture to show their faces 
l)oldly in the boudoirs of the most fastidious ladies, by the side of 
the choicest productions of London and Paris ; and the time is 
long gone by when a Russian nobleman couldb^only allow a Rus- 
sian book to stand here and there in the dust of the lowest 
tdielves, in his almost exclusively French library. It is not only 
by the extent, however, of the booksellers’ stocks in St. Peters- 
burg and Moscow, where there are shops containing upwards of 
one hundred thousand volumes, that we may estimate the extra- 
ordinary advance of Russian literature : the prices given to fa- 
vourite* authors afford also a good criterion. There are Russian 
authors who* have realised estates of many square miles out of 
their inkstands; some have received five thousand or six thou- 
sand rubles, merely to lend their names to a journal; and there 
arc periodicals that count not less than twenty thousand sub- 
scribers. The greatest new w-ork in hand is the National Enoy- 
clopacidia, which pays as much as one hundred and two hundred 
rubles a slmet to its contributors, and must reckon, therefore, on 
a tolerably large circulation. Russian literatiu'c is now strong 
enough in pinion to soar on a level Avith that of France, if not to 
take a flight above it, in the estimation of the best native circles. 


CHAPTER XVJI. 

TIIK TABLK AND KIl'CHEN. 

It is a certain fact that the people of Crete to this day roast their 
goats’-flesh exactly as that was roasted which cheered the faint- 
ing soul of tlie much-enduring Ulysses, after his storm-tossed 
passage thither. The pillaw, the well-known tow’er of rice and 
mutton, the centre dish eveu now of the oriental table, smoked 
on the boards of the Persian and Parthian, in the times of the 
Greeks and the Romans; and there can be no doubt that many a 
Babylonian stone and marble tower will yet rise and fkll in those 
eoiintries before' the towers of rice will be overthrown. There 
are certainly many animals and’ vegetables, and, cons^uently, 
many diriies^ whim have been introSuced into lands where they 
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were before unknown, and have tlms revolutionized , 

Coffee, potatoes, and maize, in Europe, and the spi'ea 


on tlio whole, all nations cling with extraordinary tenacit^>^^* 
constancy to their old customs and their old culinary faith," tr 
their traditions, and myths, and old nurses’ stories; nay, as t 
examples already referred to prove, tJic system of cookt-iy ufk 
survives systems of religion, and }>o)itical constitutions fall, while 
the institutions of the kitchen maintain their ground. 

Tliere is a town in Germany, in which, on high festival -days, 
a certain cake is prepared, called a krull-cake. These cakes arc 
mentioned in the oldest chronicles of the city, in narrating the 
choice of a Buryermeistai^ or some such occurrence. It is recorded 
in “ IMatt Deutsch’l that they held a council and ate kridl-cakes. 
The city w^as then Catholic. Three hundred years ago it became 
T’rotestaiit, but to the old faith in krull-cakes it has adhered. 


The inhabitants dressed formerly in the old Spanish costume; 
that gradually gave way to the French ; but the Krull-cakes held 
their ground, and the Gallic-clad senators munched as tlie Si>ainsh 
had done. At a later period the city lost all its old constitution, 
as part of the Germanic body, and w'as incorporated with Fraiicc; 
and thus the men became outwardly and invvanlly another ]Kio- 
ple, spoke another language, wore other clothing, and thought 
other thoughts. But to this day the.y bake and eat krull-cakes, 
as tlieir blessed forefathers did before them, though perliaps tJiey 
do not resemble them in any other particular. These arc things 
that seem to have escaped the observation and research of pliilo- 
sopliers more than any other kind of phenomenon. 

To make krull-cakes, fine sifted wheat or flour h taken, skirn- 


med-milk, so many eggs, and certain spices; the doujjh is )>ut 
into an. irou mould, and toasted at a gentle fire. In tiiis recipe 


so much seems arbitrary that one would expect continual change. 
On the contrary, the fashion of the cuke has survived the storins 
of centuries, and seems to possess a constant power of self- repro- 
duction, like plants and minerals. 

^fhe preparation of many kinds of food is maintained in certain 
forms hy religious aiid political law s, as the unleavened breiul of 
the Jews, which is in form, taste, and essence, the same as it >vas 
in the lime of Moses, That is intelligible ; but how is the fashion 
of cookery maintained without any such aid? Strabo mentions 
certain flat-pressed sausages of pigs’-iueat, that were favourite 
articles of food with the people of Byzantium. Byzantioin has 
since been Roman, Greek, Latin, Turkish, and is about to beconie 
Russian; and those flat sausages cxiat*yet in CJonstantinople, and 
are carried thence into the neighbouring provinces. So it w^as in 
Strabo’s time ftoe custom, in certmn provinces by the Black Sea, 
to cut beef into long strips and Hiiy it in the air to preserve it. 
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'These crftonis' did not certainly arise from any natural necessity, 
for thajT are many countries quite as dry, and where there is a 
still Avant of fuel, where the ■custom never prevailed, but 

on trfClack Sea it prevails to tliis day. 

qlfe character of many a nation depends certainly, in no small 
Ihc food which the country yields ; and, on the other 
IjXl, the character of the nation as certainly operates on the 
^)ice and preparation of its food. Certain inclinations to cer- 
mn kinds of food may also be traced among different nations. 
fevvine*s flesh was at all times an abomination to the Arabians, 
and the aversion of the Jew to pork would alone suflicc to show 
him of Arabian origin. The Germanic nations have always held 
beef in favour, and they alone know how to prepare it so as to 
make it savoury and nutritive. Jn Germany as in England, in 
Sweden as in Norway and Denmark, the German blood anmiunces 
itself by this unfailing test. The Roman nations, the French, the 
Spaniards, and the Italians, have all something in common in 
their kitchen, as in their language and history. 

The chief national dish of the Russians is their “shtshee,’* 
•which, as far as the Uiissian name extends, neither moral nor 
political revolution has ever driven from their table or their 
hearts. It is seen on the board of the serf, and is constantly to 
be found at the tables of the rich, where it maintains its place 
amid the ra’gouts and pasties of France. One can hardly believe, 
when the Russian, in a foreign land, is heard to lament, in a strain 
of pathetic eloquence, the loss of bis “ shtshce,” or w’hcn one hears 
in Riga that the three mightiest gods of the Russian nation are 
Tshin, Tshai, and Shtshcc (rank, tea, and cabbage soup) — one 
enn scarcely believe, I say, that the beloved slitshcc is simply 
cabbage soup, and neither move nor less — ^Init so it is ; shtshcc 
and shtshee again is the staff of life with all the people living 
between Kamtsebatka and the I’russian frontier; indeed, the 
bones, nerves, muscles, and flesh of the, great majority of the 
Russians may be looked upon, in some sort as the solid essence of 
shtshee. Forty millions of liuinan beings put up their daily 
prayer for their daily shtshee. It is the main subsistence of 
the mighty Russian army, consisting of a million of fighting 
men. Wherever the Russian conies as a settler or as a con- 
queror — in the Baltic provinces, in Finland, in the lands of Tar- 
tary, at the foot of the Caucasian or the Altai Mountains — be 
assured he will not fail to lay out a mighty cabbage-garden, where- 
with to gladden his stomach ivith the much-beloved shtshee. 

The mode of preparing this remarkable dish varies greatly, 
and there are almost as many kinds of shtshee as of cabbages. 
Six or seven heads of cabbage chopped up, half a pound of bar- 
ley-meal, a quarter of a pound of butter, a handful of salt, and 
two pounds of mutton cut into small pieces, with a can or two 
of “ quass,’’ make an excellent shtshee. With the very poor, 
the butter and the meat are of course left out, which reduces the 
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composition to the cabbage and the quass, Tn the houses of the 
wealthy, on tlic contrary’, many ingreilicnts arc added, and rules 
laid down to be closely observed: ^"bouillon” is used instead of 
quass: the meat is salted and pressed for six-iiiid-thirty hours, 
and is ])ut raw to the a 1 rtf ady boiling cabbage; thick cream is 
added, and the whole mixture, wlicn complete, is pronounced 
unsur passably excellent. 

The second dish in importance is the “posdnoi shtshoe'’ or 
'•fasting shtshce,’’ in wl»ich fish is usod in.>,tead of ojcai. til in- 
stead of butler, ^cc. Tlie lower classes eat it usually with a kind 
of tish not larger than a sprat, skin and all hoilod to a j)ap, and 
to give it additional ilavour a jmrtion of tidek oil is added. 

“ IJotvinya'’ is another rigiit Kusslan di'^h, and nearly akin to 
shtsliee. The latter is the stajdo of the llnssian laide the wJiolo 
year throngh ; hut “hotvinya” is only eaten in the summer, '^fhe 
ingredients, wlucli arc warm in the shtshee, are put cohl into the 
botvinya: cold qiiass, raw herbs, red berries, chopped cucumbers, 
and lastly salmon or some other fish, cut into sqiiitro lumps. At 
the better tables, slices of lemon are sometimes atldetl. toasted 
black liroad, cut small, and, to make it yet cooler, sirnill lumps ol‘ 
ice., 'fliis is the lamous “botvin>u;’' and if any one be at a loss 
to imagine luuv these can all agree with the ‘‘quass” (thin !)eer) 
in wbicli they swim about, let bini by all means cotru; to Hu‘{situ 
and eat of the disli for n tew years, when, no iloubt, iic will find 
tin; ingredients all eqiialh good and harmonious. 

Perhaps tlui climate of llussia, wliero the summer is always ex- 
ce.ssivel\ hot, as tlio w inter is always e\c<‘Hsively cold, is tlie caiiwo 
of the decided and strictly inaintaim.d distinctions between the 
sninsner and the winter . Every season has its own soup, 

its own ])onllry, its own pa.stry. many, «i positi^e date for 
their enjoyment may be given. Fruit comes in oi» llni Sth of 
.Xugust, ice on Easter Sunday. Keligion, which has much to do 
with tiie Pu.ssian tabic, prohibits the eating of certain artiefes of 
fooil before a certain day. Saturday''^ dishes differ throughout 
the whole country from Sunday’s; Friday and Wednesday, as 
fast-days, liave other food prcscriI)C(l than Monday anil 'fh uLsihay. 
It is all one in (lermany what food is ^et before the guests at a 
funeral: in Uussia, itinu'^t f)e a kind of rice-soup, with plums and 
raisins. T’hc cake broken f»vcr the head of the newly -Ixn-ii child 
is of a particular kind. AVcdtlings, betrotJnncnts, ixc. liave all 
their appointed dishes; and it must not be forgotten that those 
liOiischoId regulations hold good for not less than tliree hundred 
thousand (ierman square miles, and forty millions of people. 

Meat is almost always eaten by the llussians (we speak ol' the 
great bulk of the people), citlier boiled, pickled, or sailed; they 
seldom smoke meat, not even their hams and bacon; roasting is 
almost unknown to them. It is iiicrediblo lu)\v had the bread is, 
considering the goodness of the corn; it is ail more or less sour, 
and why this is so, it is not easy to discover. Another fault is, that 

K 
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it iB never sufficiently baked, but that is characteristic of a people 
who choose to eat more unripe than ripe fruit. It were easy to 
leave their fruit a little longer on the tree, their bread a little 
longer in the oven, but that is never done. Pasties of all kinds 
(pirogas) arc in great iiivour with the linssians : things so little 
known in (Icrniau that we have not even a word for them. The 
Russians pack everything that can be chopjied up into pies: 
vegetables, fruit, mushrooms, Hesh, and fish : the paste is gene- 
rafiy detestable. 

It must he very gratifying to the author of a Russian cookery- 
book to think that his p})hcrc of influence is so extensive. For 
example, if he speak of “ blinni,” and say it is a kind of pancake 
eaten with caviare and i)ort wine, in the ^ knitter- week,” as it is 
called, before the great fast, he is unquestionably rewarded for 
liis trouble by the reflection that tlie whole empire is suffering 
from indigestion at the same time. kW great a uniformity in 
eating must partly cause, and partly presuppose, a great unuor- 
ihity of moral and physical constitution. 

If the inward character and the mysterious nature of the veiled 
Psyche of a nation speak not less intelligibly in the productions 
of its kitchen than in the jiroductious of any other art, it may not 
be superfluous to mention the great prefereucc the Russians show 
for all kinds of food that can he grated and mashed up. It is as 
if food in solid form were unbearable to the Russian, or he too 
lazy to chew ! Everything must molt in his mouth, and find its 
way to the maze within him, without any trouble on his part. 
An energetic, active pco])le like. to crunch and bite! "Wliat wero 
their teeth for else? The Russians may indeed quote tlie gods 
of Greece as their patterns, for doubtless the ambrosia of Olym- 
pus must have been something of the coqsistcuce of their much- 
loved “kissels” and “pastelas;” for if, on the one hand, wc 
cannot suppose ambrosia to have been a liquid soup, to be con- 
veyed with spoons to tlie expectant months of the immortals, on 
the other hand it cannot have been a hard, tooth -exercising sub- 
stance, for mastication is something exceedingly uu-ideS and 
inconsistent with godlike attributes. 

The quantity of sweetmeats, wet and dry, consumed at a Rus- 
sian festival is perfectly astonishing; for balls they ai-e bought by 
the pood (thirty-six pounds English); and many a merchant’s wife, 
if sne be rich enough, consumes half her life in eating sugar, 
which, in one kind of preparation or another, is crundhed, sucked, 
and swallowed all day long. 

Of liquids, the most national and most general is quass, wliich 
occupies the same place as a beverage' that shtshee does as a dish. 
The Russimi of the lower class can no more live without quass 
than a fish without water. It is not only his constant drink, but 
the foundation of all his soups and sauces, which are rarely made 
with simple water, but almost always witli quass. Quass is the 
basis of all his food, solid and liquid; in quass all things 
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solve nnd swim ; even on the tables of the wealthiest, among the 
wines and liqueurs, instead of dectuitcrs of water appear dei’antera 
of qnass. Fortunately it ia a light and wholesome beverage. It 
is prepared in the following niahner: a paillal oT \\ater isput 
into an earthen vessel, into tvhich arc shaken iwo pounds of har- 
ley-nical, half-a-pound of salt, and a ]>ound and a-halfoi honey. 
This mixture is put in the evening into a kind of oven, with a 
moderate fire, and constantly stirred. In the morning it is left 
fbr^ a time to settle, and then the clear li<pnd is poured oil’. 'J'hc 
qnass is then ready, and may be drunk in a few days; in a 'week 
it is at its highest perfection. As (piass is thought good only when 
prepared in small quantities and in small vessels, every house- 
hold l)iws for itself. In great liousos a servant is kc]>t for this 
purpose, tvho tiiids in it wherewithal to o<‘cnpy him the whole 
day, and has as many mystei'ious observances in the preparation 
as if it were a spell, or as if there tvcrc as much significance in 
his lalmurs as in those of Schiller’s bell-loundcr. 

jMcad is another national and very ancient Slavonian beverage. 
In former times it was the only s]urituous Tupior of tlu' lUissians; 
but nine with the higlier, and brandy with the lo'vver classes, have 
superseded it in a great measure. (>f late, however, it seems to 
he recovering some degree offaNour. Perhaps the active re- 
search itito the annrds of Kussia. and the reviving jqarit of na- 
tionality, may he among the causes. 

llraiuly is ndw with all the Slavonian nations so pow erful a 
deity, that in the scu'^o in Nvliich it is said gold rules the world,” 
it niay be adtlcd, “nnd brandy rules the lliissians.” The usual 
rew'ard, the usual hriljc, for the ordinary Ihissian, is not money, 
but brandy. 'J’hc conuuou ])coplc do not care half so much for 
money: no festival, no Easter, no Christmas, without brandy *, 
bramfy nuist urge the labourer to w'ork and the warrior to battle. 
It is am;^'/ing how" greedy they arc for tins fiery }>oison. Brandy 
is with the llussians a foreign innovation; but tlicy have found a 
national name for it, and call it “ Vodka,*’ the little water. Tliere 
is a fine poetical play of fancy implied in this loving diminutive. 
Thousands, through its consumption, are daily rendered rich, 
and thousands poor. A paper, w’hich should give the true sta- 
tistics and history of its consumption, would not he the least 
remarkable page in the history of the w’orld. 

The number of acid drinks in use in Biussia is very great. It 
is remarkable that, much as the Bussians love sw^eets, ho kitchen 
deals so largely in acids as theirs. J*crhaps their coustitiitions 
require those violent contrasts; pcrha])s, as extremes meet, the 
quantity of oil and thick fat substances they eat awaken the ap- 
petite lor both the sweet and the sour. 

Of all fruits, the produce of the highest north, tlic “niiimu- 
rami” affords the ]dcasantest beverage, it is of the size and form 
of a muitlerr}", with the flavour of a pine -apple. Mixed with 
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champagne and wine it makes the finest punch in the world : u 
drink worthy of a poet's song. 

Unfavourable as the climate of Russia seems to be to such en- 
joyments, there is no country where dining in the open air is so 
customary. A large quantity of food is constantly carried about 
the streets of the cities by peripatetic restaurateurs : in winter, 
hot tea and soups, potatoes, and hot cakes ; in summer, ices, cool 
sherbets, quass, &c. &c. The number of places for the sale of 
ready-dressed ibod in Russian tomis is immense ; often a large 
hall or open booth, or some other spacious locality, is prepared 
as a dining-place for the lower classes, where the artist and the 
obs(iiwer may find as rich a har^'est for the pencil and the pen 
as the workman may of pirogas, quass, and shtshee. The great 
number of unmarried persons who live at St. Petersburg and 
other cities, without being at home, there, render such establish- 
ments necessary. 

In the consumption of meat, St. Petersburg surpasses any other 
city in Europe; and, if we exclude the badl 3 ^-fed army of sixty 
thousand men from our reckoning, may perhaps be esteemed the 
best-fed city in the world. Tt consumes nearly four millions poods 
of corn yearly; that is, children, old people, and sick included, 
two luindred pounds a-head; one hundred tliousand oxen; viz., 
a whole ox to every four and a-half men, without reckoning cows 
and calves. Of swine and sheep rather less are consumed than 
ill Paris ; but the destruction of fish is enormous. Of herrings, 
for example, in 1 8;)2, fifty-three thousand tons were brought to 
St. Petersburg : that is, one ton to every eight persons. Accord- 
ing to the statement of the Minister of the Interior, in the same 
year, five hundred thousand jioods of salt, or thirty-six pounds 
a- head (about one and a-half ounces a-dajO, was the consumption 
of St. Petersburg. It would be interesting to compare this state- 
ment witli similar ones relative to London, Paris, and A’ienna. 
Data enough are given in the journals of Russia, tliough it must 
be confessed that such grossly absurd contradictions appear in 
the .statements, on the most superficial examination, that no one 
can attempt to reconcile the inconsistencies, or to calculate an 
average. 

The environs of St. Petersburg arc more sterile and unproduc- 
tive tlian those of any capital in Europe, Madrid excepted ; on 
which account it has been aptly enough called the New PalmjTa: 
a magnificent and luxurious city in the midst of a desert. The 
merest trifles only are supplied by the neighbourhood. The daily 
bread ripens on the shores of the A^olga, and has many a river 
and canal to pass before it reaches the ovens of St. Petersburg. 
Even the hay is brought from a great distance. Eggs, and such 
like articles of immediate consumption, come from the thickly- 
peopled environs of IMoscow ; hence trade in such articles is con- 
ducted on a much larger scale tliau elsewhere. Baskos full of 
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eggs arc brought into our towns, but wliole caravans ol‘ them arc 
brought to St. Petersburg. 

The truit-gardciis of St. Petersburg arc in Stettin or the Oi- 
mca; their apples come from a distiiuce of tuo hundred miles 
over a stormy sea, or of three hundred over the icy stopjies. 
Their meat is fattened on the shores of the 151ack Sen ; for only 
a tenth part of the consum])tion stated above is supplied from any 
other district. The salt is partly Calmnck, partly Swedish and 
Xorwegian. The butter comes from Kstlumia and Finland, and 
so on with the most ordinary articles. Those of luxury here, as 
everywhere else, are, of course, the product of foreign lands. 

A St. Petersburg meal is served on so large a scale, that a 
native of that city must think himself in a hiudof llimine in Jfafn- 
burg, Vienna, or on the much -praised lihinc. 'I'he prologue to 
a dinner consists of so many appetizing d:. inties, that one may 
easily mistake it lor tlie dinner itself; as an imiocent peasant might 
mistake the richly-dccoratcd drop-scene for the A lliis- 

sian grand dinner is like a jnccc of music, of w hich, lotig after 
the chords have announced the approaching end, a midtitudc of 
thrills and cadences llourisli as it were into a new part, till at last 
it comes to a close in a profusioji of fruits and swtjetmeats, and 
the performers separate. At a real Kussian bampiet Hie dessert 
is as di->tiuct from the dinner as the ])reliminary whoh a?id is 
taken in another room. Li(|ucur- are taken before dinner to 
excite the ap])ctite, and after dinner to assist digestion. 

For the rest, it is \vith the St. Petersburg dinuers as with many 
other things in St. J’etershurg: little real enjoyment, with a pro- 
fusion of the means of enjoyment. 'I'he \\hole allair is can ied ou 
much too quickly. The dishes, which are cut upattl’.e -idehoard 
by the carver, and carried round, succeed each other witli great 
rapidity. With every dish the suitablo wine is oftered hv the 
seiwant- bi ready-filled glasses, till a perfect forest of them is 
gathered round each plate ; hut the epicure in wines misses the 
bottle ii'om which lie might lielp himself at pleasure to what he 
liked best. All these customs are (ji uunt. still more so that vvliigli 
fetters the guest to his place during the whole banquet. It is 
considered an unheard-of viol.'ition of propriety to rise from one's 
seat, even in the smallest family circle. 'J’he guests sit down iu 
plcho at a sign from the host, and rise after the last di^i, iilso In 
plcno; and no one may venture, a.s in England, to linger in jest 
or cvinversation over the bottle. W hen a toast is given, at which 
no speecli or even sjiortive remark is ever made, every one rises 
silently, bows, touches his neighbour's glass with his own, and 
quickly reseats himself, 'fo go uj) to any one in particular, to 
touch "glasses, would be deemed the silliest proccectfng in the 
world. A man cats at a Kussian dinner as if he w'ere tethered to 
a manger. 
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CIIAPTKIl XVIII. 


T’ORKIGN TEACHERS. 

Eveuy spriiijj;*, wlicn the ice melts iii the Clulf of Cronstadt, aiul 
the market beliiiul the Exchange is o]>ene(l with its gaily-covered 
wares of macaws and pai'roquets, and its abundance of rarities and 
delicacies, alive and deatl, troin the same sliiiKs that have brought 
out the ncAv lashioiis and new books from J-.oiidou, Paris, and 
Lubeck, many young ladies may be seen landing with torn veils 
and ruliied head-gear. These are the lovely and uidovely Swiss, 
(iermaii, French, ami English women destined to officiate in 
llussia as priestesses of Minerva, in- fanning tlie dame of mental 
cultivation. Exhausted hj^ sea-sickness, saddened by home- 
sickness, frightened by the bearded liussians who greet their 
eyes in (>onstadt, and pierced through and through by the chill 
breath of a »St. Petersburg May, they iss\ic from their cabins, 
pale, timid, and slow, anxiety and white lear upon their lips, and 
despair in their eyes. 

The manner iii which Kussia greets her newly-arrived guests 
is not the most friendly; and if if be true that a first impression 
of men or of countries is the ijiiost decisive and important, merci- 
ful heaven! what evil ])rognostics must not this reception call 
forth? Xo stranger ever landed in Russia whose first thought 
as he disembarked w’as not of his return. Xot a guest would the 
country retain, it is my opinion, if, as soon as he stepped on 
shore, he could find an opportunity to go back again. 

Unwillingly the fair strangers leave the ship, the last piece of 
their native land that has followed them to this strange region, 
and hurry to hide themselves and their sorrows in the first hotel 
on .Vassili Ostrof, till their friends, or the family to which they 
are recommended, come to seek and bring them forth to the 
light of day. 

Their entrance into a rich and distinguished house is a new 
stage of suffering ; and if the rude voices, long beards, and filthy 
clothing of the .barbarous population of the harbour terrified 
them, here the glitter of im>vontcd luxury alarms their baahful- 
ness. The loud, tumultuous life of a great house in Russia, 
where no one comprehends their feelings in the .slightest degree, 
is enough to overwhelm them; and, quartered in an apartment 
with the tribe of children entrusted to their care, they have 
scarcely a comer to themselves where they can weep out their 
grief. Once caught in the whirlpool of St. Petersburg society, 
they feel themselves at every turn wounded and repelled, and 
they feel that they in their turn rej)ell and offend. However 
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their mothers and sisters may have exerted themselves to ar- 
range their wardrobe, they f|iiickly liiid it iinsnitcd to the nor- 
thern capital. They must learn to “sing another tune.’^ Kven 
Tarisian manners will not do in St. J*etersburg; their French 
pronunciation is criticised und found fault with, for the St. t^e- 
tersl)iirghcrs speak their own French, and nuidify the French 
manners after their own fashion. Even a French courtier woi>ld 
be found wanting here a hundred times, v,\th l;is frecdo'u of’ <le- 
meanonr and easy habits; much more so a (pu(?t Swiss governess 
just descended from her mountains, or a ( ierman tutor who has 
made a pilgrimage hither from some utiknoNvn nook of his father- 
land, to aid some Russian statesman or court lady in the educa- 
tion of a family of children. 

However, with time comes experience. The modest finery ol' 
the distant home is laid aside as a keepsake: the quickh'-filled 
purse is resorted to; the otitward form is modified after the 
fashions of St. Fetcrslmrg; the sentimentality of Western Eu- 
rope is laid aside (for, cmni>arcd to the Russians, not only the 
Germans, but even the French and Engli'^h, ju*e sentimental); 
and the strangers learn to a^«n1ne, by day at least, ii decorous 
mask of checHidncss, and thus contrive in the eml to put a good 
face on the matter, eve»i should the ]nllow be tear-moistened at 
night. 

The position of domestic tutors and governesses in Russia is 
peculiar, and much more important tlian with us. We have 
mail}', it is true, of both in (ierrnany, France, and England, but 
it cannot be said thev arc greatly considered ; they are mode- 
rately })ai(l, and remain generally within certain limits, or find 
refuge in the holy state of matrimony or the churcli. 

In Russia it is (piite different: private teaching is there a profit- 
able employment, and as such an object of all kinds of specula- 
tion ; for uiu condition of private tutor is not only a very good 
stepping-stool to all sorts of honourable posts, but a solid employ- 
ment for life, furnishing not only an abundant maintenanec for 
the present, but offering the prospect of a future free from care. 
Jt is, indeed, a game of chance, like everything else in Russia; 
but one m which, with many blanks, there are an extraordinary 
number of prizes. “ (k)nsider now, my dear boy, what you would 
like to be,” said a father in St. Fetersburg to his son, whom he 
bad sent for from Germany, where he had finished hi.s studies; 
“whether you feel mo.st inclination for the Finance or the de- 
partment of the Interior, whether you would like to be Director 
of the Post or of the Rank, or whether you vvould prefer the 
Mastership of the Woods and Forests or of the Mines, or whether 
yon would like to enter the military service.” To a tutor in a 
liussian nobleman’s family all these careers are open ; you have 
only to find the right entrance. 

A young man wno h tolerably pleasing in manner and appear- 
ance, or at all commit U favt^ as it is calleu, with his solid German 
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acquirements, is tolerably certain to find this entrance ; that is, 
if he can stand the fiery ordeal to which his position as domestic 
tutor subjects him. U'iicre arc many young men who from tutors 
have become state and privy councillors ; many also who, from 
mere sorrow and hunger (of the mind), have lost not only all joy 
in life, but sometimes lilc itself. 

It is much the same until the governess. Tf she be tolerably 

S and agreeable, and possess some of those tft/nnts ii<> societc. 

the llussians value so highly, she can ucarccly fail to 
entangle the heart of some young adjutant or colonel, as ivhose 
lady she will give soirees and balls in her turn ; but a cherished 

wife, a loving mother to loving children ? 

And even if such should not be her lot, if she can accommodate 
herself to the humour of her patroness, she may lead a very 
supportable, brilliant life. She will find opportunities of making 
her light shine before men, and of gratifying her vanity; and, 
what is more, she may look with tolerable certainty to an ultimate 
retreat to her native land, Avith a little fortune to solace the 
evening of licr days. The cities of !Montbeliard, Lausanne, 
Keufchatel, and some others, the nurseries for governesses for 
all Europe, arc full of small capitalists of both sexes, who have 
accumulated their little fortunes in Kussia. To maintain them- 
selves sucpessfully in such a position, however, they require a 
total want of susceptibility, Avhethcr false or real,, for the Russians 
arc pitiless towards such feelings. In their stead let there be a 
certain coldness and strength of cliaracter, and a resolute and 
watchful defence ; for the Russian always strikes his flag to per- 
severance and firmness. 

Some contrive to accommodate themselves so thoroughly to the 
Russian element as to exchange their own natural peculiarities 
for those of Russia, and prefer remaining for life where they 
have spent the better part t)f it. Jn many Russian families are 
to be found such ullcr-growths of superannuated English nurses, 
bTenchwomen, and (Germans, Avho have adhered to the family till 
they are considered regular parts of it, and enjoy all the privileges 
of adoption accordingly. 

In St. Petersburg, Avhich keeps all articles of the first quality 
for itself, and disjiatches the inferior oues into the provinces, 
much is of course required, and the capabilities of the tutors and 
tutoresses employed there must be much on a par Avith other 
capitals; but in the provinces it is Avonderful what a cry of 
astonishment is often raised at very moderate endowments. 

“He is a miracle of a Nyemetz (German) that I have got for 
my children,” assured me once a thorough Russian gentleman in 
one of the provinces: “he speaks German, English, French, 
Greek, Latin, and knows all sorts of sciences that ever Avere. It 
is wonderful to hear how he plays on the piano-forte and sings. 
Ah, heaven! I am perfectly amazed at the man!” On a nearer 
acquaintance, I found this “AA-^onder” a very ordinary person 
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indeed, who had certainly a smatterint^ of many things, but seemed 
to me hardly nuistt r of ins native language. 

The tutor in a Russian ])rovmciaI house is always an oracle, 
and tlic governess a pn)j»lietcss. 11* at table or elsewhere, any- 
thing occur relative to any science whatever, all eyes turn V- the 
oracle, before wiio-se omniscience all are dninh. 'fo doubt him 
would roinpromise the doubter: all listen attentively. ’‘Ah! 
yon inu.st know! That is all in your way.’’ Ilov' often an honest 
(jrerinan is almost compelled to make a solomu face, aiirl play ♦he 
part of conjurer thus forced on him against his will! *‘1 do not 
iaiow;” “That i.s not in my way;’’ “1 imagine so and so.” Such 
a way of speaking would ruin a man’s credit for over in the 
interior of Ifussia. “What does he say V” “He don’t know!” 
“Why does lie not know? We do not know' eitlier. 'riien he 
knows no more than we do! (iod knows >vhat he docs know! 
He is one of those le.inicd (juacks who are so plentiful with us.’’ 
“You must know, sir; you must he sure; ^ay or no. What 
lies between yes and no? rncerlahity, ignorance. IT you don't 
know, sir, why^ d») you call yourself a learned man? Solomon 
says, that all knowledge i? ^anity, hut two thousand years have 
passed aw'ay since tlicn. Almost every ! hi ng is known now, and 
you, as a German and an cxaminccl teacher, ouglit to know 
everydiing. The d- 1! else why do we [)ay the NyonUzi so 
much money?” 

Learning and science help the teaclier hut little in Uns'-in, if 
they arc not sometimes pO‘*iti\ely injurious to him in his social 
relations; the appearance of tlumi is the one tiling needful. 
Musical talenl, piauo-forto playing, and singing, arc f)f great 
value, and will win him many a lieart; but the most valuable 
(jualifications arc elegant dancing and address at cards. He wlio 
dances well and plays well at cards is the true man, H 

/nut''' aial he who is rautnir If /nut is tlic man of all other.s.for 
the Russians, lie who can win five hundred rubles at whist in 
an evening, sing (Jcrmaii songs well, and display a graceful new 
step in the dance, he is their most intimate friend: lie is more; he 
is their lord and master, and may rule their hearts at will, 
'fhere are a multitude of foreigners in Russia, who, by the exer- 
cise of accomplishments like these, have obtained the highest 
iniiiicncc in familic.s, which they guide as the Jesuits are said to 
have done formerly. 

I'liis is the easier for them, because the Itussians have, in 
serious business, more confidence in foreigners than in their own 
countrymen, and trust the former willingly wdth their secrets. 
To this it may he added, that in all Ru-'SHian houses many patri- 
archal ciistoins prevail; all members of the household conic to 
be looked upon as iidegral parts of it, and, with the little fasti- 
diousness of the lUissiaii in reference to difference of birth, 
.speedily amalgamate with the family. W'hoever shows a cheerful 
countenance, takes all things as he finds them, is willing to 
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renoRBce his inchyidnality, and to make a part of the social 
dough into which he is baked like a plum into a cake, may 
reckon upon an existence outwardly comfortable enough, and 
his vanity will often enough be agreeably tickled ; but he must 
not take too rigidly into the account how often his self-love and 
sense of honour siiftcr in the process. 

It is well known that the Kussiaus pay their teachers highly : 
three to four thousand rubles yearljMs a usual salary; but some- 
times as much as six,. or even ten thousand, when they wish to 
allure an instructor to Siberia, or to any of tlie more distant 
provinces. A pension is generally secured at the end of the 
engagement; or, as the fashion now begins to prevail, a round 
sum of thirty or forty thousand rubles when the education is 
completed. The salaries have of late rather increased than 
diminished, on account of the sparing manner in wdiich passports 
have been granted for Itussia. 

The majority of the tutors are obtained, or “\vritten for,” as 
the phrase runs, from Germany and Trance; the governesses 
mostly from Trench Switzerland. Many come from the Baltic 
provinces, Germanised Kstlionians and" Livonians of the lower 
ranks, who turn the (ierman and Trench they have picked up to 
good account in the interior of Russia. 

In I)oq)at 1 once met a Russian nobleman who had engaged 
seven governesses for himself and his friends, and was setting off 
with them for the interior, packed in three calechcs. 

The bonnes, or nursery maids for the younger children in St. 
Petersburg, must be English, who, by general consent, are pro- 
nounced better suited for the oflice than those of any other 
nation. 

The great edxicational institutions in "Moscow, St. Petershurjj, 
and other places, and the Toundling Hospital, furnish yearly 
from eight hundred to a thousand young wotricn for the oftices 
of instruction : they arc scattered throughout the empire, w'here, 
in too many places, their previously over-delicate education ren- 
ders them Very unhapjiy. 

Governesses are to be met with in all societies in St. Peters- 
burg, of which they are often the best leaven. Tutors arc seen 
in every corner with their pupils, and form a considerable element 
of the population of the city. 

The government busies itself so constantly with the matter of 
private education, that there are already a multitude of laws and 
regulations concerning “institiitcurs, insti tutrices, and precep- 
teurs.” The latest and most remarkable is that of 18J14, in w^hich 
all the privileges of the examined nrivate tutors arc detailed. 
According to this ukase, they are reckoned in the service of the 
state, and consequently entitled to wear the “lesser unitbrni” of 
the Ministry of Public Instruction. Private tutors in the old 
noble families are advanced after two years^ service into the 
fourteenth rank ; those in merchants* families of the first guild, 
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of preachers, priests, aiul the lower class of nobilit}*, have the 
same rank after tiiree years’ service ; in those of persons of no 
positive raiik, after five years’; and in those classes not entitled 
to cuter the service ot' ilie state, the tutors arc not entitled to 
this fourteenth grade till after eight years’ service, 'i iiey may 
then, like till other otheiais, expect in process of time to liecomc 
titular councillors, court councillors, ti:c. &c. There arc already 
councillors ol* state in Hussia wiu> have ncvcf been ativthiiur 
else hut private teachers. ‘‘Jnstitmeurs’* are ihc tdu.‘uiors, 
properly speaking, and take ])reecdence <jf “precepteurs,” who 
nieroly give lessons. After fifteen yetirs’ irrcproacha))ie service, 
the iiistitutenrs in noble (iunilics receive the cross of the order of 
St. Anne of the third chi-ss: the precepteiirs, tite cross of the 
order of St. Stanislaus of the Iburth class ; the tutors in uon- 
nohle houses can only olitain the St. V'iudiniir's cross of the 
fourth class 'after twent}^ to tivo-aiul-twenty or thirty years* 
service. Whoever in five-and-twenty years has prc])arcd three 
pupils for the miiversity receives the title of l)istitutenr hbnferite. 
On tlie receipt of cacli of these signs of iionour, they must pay 
one hundred rubles to the fund for the jnaintenance of inipovc- 
risbed and sick private tutors. 

ThoM* regulations are selected from the above-'iiamed ukase as 
intm sting and char}U*t<'ri>tic. 'I’hcre are similar lun tor actors, 
fencing-masters, drawing-masters, teachers of music, tvC. kc. 
For all tliCsse persons cuttings and snippings ha\e been saved 
Iroin the decorations and ribbons of generals and marshals, and 
thercb}^ have little iniuiatiire marks of Iionour been manufactured, 
the value of which it reituires \i moral microscope to discover. 
Is not this rather to throw ridicule than to confer d!«^tjuction on 
a class of persons whose business is so liighly iiuponarit iii itself? 

In the public schools there is a fixed uniform for ali the mas- 
ters and pupils, one for week davs and another for Sundays, and 
a state uniform for high leslivals. Ku lesson is allowed to be 
given except in uniform; and the continual reproofs and cha.s- 
tisements on account of those nnijbnus take uj) mncli more 
time than the correction of real laults. Those very jialtry mat- 
ters not oidy waste the time, but exhaust the jiowers of the 
teacher for more essential o’jjects. The same spirit reigns in the 
private as in the pulilic schools. "J'here is a constant anxiety 
about outward appearance; an incessant criticising and rcjiroving 
for triHing faults of dress, walk, speech, demeanour, &c. 

This glaring contrast between tlie splendour of the apparatus 
and the poverty of the result ha.'> naturally excited a feeling of 
contempt among thinking persons, who, however, as before ob- 
served, would do better to examine carefully wdiat has been done 
by the thousands of iiussian schools, and not to be too severe on 
what those schools have omitted to do. 

Mathematics form a main object of instruction in all ilussiaii 
schools, and are pursued with some success; geography, also, 
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particularly that of their own pant land, is cultivated with ex- 
traordinary and praiseworthy diligence. The history of Russia 
is carefully taught in detail : and there is no doubt that the 
pupils in a Russian scliool, taken on the whole, could give a 
better account of Russia, both historically and geographically, 
than the pupils of a German school could of their much-divided 
country, 'fbe weakest points are natural philosopliy and clas- 
sical literature. The neglect of the latter may be pardonable 
enough ; but in a country \vhose natural productions arc 3 et so 
little iiupiired into, and which offers such abundant materials for 
increasing the resources of the state, it is quite inconceivable wdiy 
more attention is not paid to the hidden powers of Nature. The 
state of medical science may be considered as forming some ex- 
ception to so general a censure. 

The UTiivcrsity of St. Petersburg is too much like our own in 
its principal features, and yields too little fruit, to dfeserve parti- 
cular mention. One of the most important and most peculiar 
institutions is the so-called ‘‘Pedagogical .fustitute,” the object 
of which is to form teachers of all kinds, teachers for the national 
schools, for the gymnasiums, and even jwofessors for the univer- 
sities. It was established in after tlio I'olish revolution. 

The reformation or abolition of the J^olish schools, the object of 
which w‘as to deprive the Catholic clergy and monks of the edu- 
cation of youth, caused a great Avant of Russian teachers to be 
felt. 'Po supply this Avant the institution AA'as founded, and cn^ 
doAved Avith nearly all the ]>rivileges of a uniA'crsity. It is under 
the direction of a learned German, who, AvitU the assistance of his 
many able coadjutors, Avill doubtless accomplish as much as can 
be done by the means at his control, 'ilie Pedagogical Institu- 
tion is maintained by the crown at an expense of not less than 
tAA^o hundred and fifty thousand rubles yearly. 

The most distinguished pupils, avIio arc intended for professors, 
are dismissed Avith the name and rank of titular councillor, 
hooks to flic amount of four hundred rubles, a complete ward- 
robe, the third part of their future salary as a present from the 
institution, and a considerable present for travelling expenses 
from the emperor. 3’here arc about one hundred and sixty 
young men there at present; about as many have been already 
sent out, the greater part to Poland. 

They have all sorts of inventions for facilitating the acquire- 
ment of languages, historical dates, names, &c. : among others, 
one AA^as liaudcd to us, as quite miraculous in its operation^ Avlieii 
we visited the institution. It is the invention of a Russian, to 
impress his historical numbers more firmly on the memory. The 
great school-board, and the smaller ones of the pupils, were 
covered with a chronological net, arranged for the tAvo thousand 
years after the birth of Christ. This net-Avork of lines, crossing 
each other at right angles, had twenty great diAdsions, each of 
which Avas destined for a century, and one hundred smaller sub- 
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divisions or net stitches, ten of a row, and ten under them. Each 
of these interstices signified a year of the century. The teacher 
made in different interstices a cross, and then can.^cd the piijnl to 
repeat the event of the indicated year, or he roliited the In.-toncal 
occurrence, and tlie pupil made the corresponding cro^^. It was 
aflfinned that the use of this net and the practice conne cted witli 
it enabled the pupil “</f more fjiiickly in the various 

regions of universal liistory tlian the ordiiiarv chronological 
tables. There was a particular net for liii.-sian hisrovj, and the 
pupils showed, in our ])resciice, that tliey had all the celelmiteJ. 
iHimos' at their fingers' ends. 

Languages arc taught in a xcry practical manner, four (jr live 
at a time, and for the most part without a grammar. I'or thk 
])urposo they have caused polyglot editions of many classical au- 
thors to be ])repared; and the pupils were required, iu our pre- 
sence, to translate out {)f (Ircek into Lad'n, out of l^atiii inb> 
(Icrman, French, or Hus.-iau, whicli they did very readily. All 
tile instruction is given through the medium of ibivigu iaugnages ; 
iu one lesson the tpiestions arc put in Latin, iu auolher iu (ler- 
mau, and so on, and answered iu the same tongue, 

tJoography is tauglit nith tlic chalk or pencil in the liand. 
The pupils must directly make an outline of the maj; on the 
sidiooJ board and their oun slatc’^. One i-J dcsiret! lo give the 
coast of Europe from the thirtieth to the fortietli degree of lati- 
tude, another from tlie fortietli to the fiftietli, and >o on. The 
rivers and mountains, in flic same wa^, arc not<miy U\ he named, 
l)ut drawn. The outlines thus gi\eu v/ere wonderfully exact. 
They also named the latitudes •md longitudes of live chief cities 
of liuropc; which, voln />///.•, we, the Oermau examiners, as we 
gave the names at random, could not always do. Our geogra- 
phical teachers might witii ad\ai)tagc adopt some of the llussian 
method^.. 

To exercise the pupils in tlic art of tcaeJiing, a system of mu- 
tual instruction is practised, as iu the lamca>tcriau schools, but of 
course under the direction of the masters. 'J’lie ablest in cacli 
clas^ are made to act botli as tcacber'i ami monitors. It is f?lrange 
that this inetliod is not more in uhj iu Oenuaji school and that 
the old proverb, Ihccmk*^ has been so long a dead- 

letter with u.s, 

Tlie method of teaching dntwhig iu tiiis institiitioii pleased us 
extremely. The ]>upil is not mci'cly exercised in a slavish imi- 
tation of "the copy laid before him, but in designing, and in the 
execution of given subjects. Ooc of the pupils drew on hit; 
board'^for us a very pretty sketch of a Cossack shooting <lo\vu a 
Turk : a subject winch seems in a very lively manner to interest 
the fancy of the Russian child, as well as that of tiui Russian 
diplomatist. 

Another school peculiar to St. rcteraburg is the "Teclmical 
School,'’ founded about seven years ago by the Finance Minister 
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Count Kankrin. Its object is to furnish teachers of the me- 
chanical trades to Russia. Two hundred and forty pupils are 
taken, who receive the necessary mathematical and other instruc- 
tion, and are at the same time exercised in the construction of 
machines and in other departments of mechanics. The buildings 
are very extensive, and every art has its own division. On one 
building is iiLscribed, in golden letters, “Weaving;” on others, 
“Dyeing,” “Mill-building,” “Lock- making,” and so on. The 
masters t‘mplo3'cd arc all Germans. The institution is also made 
use of to furnish models of all newly-invented machines, which 
are afterwards sent as patterns into the interior. One of the 
German directors who shoAved ns the place was well content with 
the docility of the Unssiaiis, “But there is one mischievous 
word;” said he, “which will for ever hinder them from reaching 
perfection in anj^thing, and that is ‘N^itshevo’ (It is no matter), the 
use of which no Russian can he persuaded to leave off.” 

If a problem is to be solved, the Russian is always ready with 
his “Nitshevo,” w'hich acts as a constant impediment to anj'^ pro- 
gress of a solid and enduring kind, w'hich demands time and 
labour. On the other hand, it must be confessed, the Russian’s 
“Nitshevo” hcl])s him tlirongh a thousand diflicidties. 

The schools for the female sex are scarcely less jmmerous in 
St. Tetershurg than those for ho^’^s. The most important is the 
great Institution of Smolna in the cloister before-named. The 
greater part of the eight hundred young maidens brought up 
there are nobles. Those of plebeian birth are in a separate build- 
ing, have another dress, other attendance, and another table. 
This institution, and similar ones in other cities, arc for the 
daughters of impoverished nobility wliat the corps of cadets is 
for their sons. If they do not know what to do with the sons, 
they put them into the cadet corps; if they cannot educate 
their daughters at home, send them to one of these insti- 
tutions. 

All wealthy Russians prefer a private education for their 
daughters. The directresses of all these institutions, and par- 
ticularly of tliat in St. Petersburg, arc very often women of rank, 
the widows of general officers, &c. for whom a provision is thus 
made. The greater part are well-educated and high-born Li- 
vonian ladies of German descent. These ladies arc held in no 
small consideration; and those who uith us tvould be simple 
teachers have here almost the rank and dignity of governors of 
provinces. 

The yearly cost of the Institute of Smolna is seven hundred 
thousand rubles, or nearly one thousand for each young lady, 
for which one might expect something brilliant. It is undeniable 
that all that is capable of outward polish receives it in no small 
degree ; but the light is a borrowed light without warmtli : a light 
possessing, no doubt, a certain outward charm, but destitute of 
that fruitful and life-giving power which is the more to be de- 
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sired, becaunc the greater part of tlicse 3 ’oung ladie«( are destined 
to be governesses, to carry tiie seeds of mental cultivation into 
the bosom of their country. 

The Sniobia Listitute ))erhap8 the only one of iis Kiiul in the 
world ; nowhere else, ])crliii|)s, is there ccdlecled, under eat'. rv)Ol', 
so much noble blood, in such tresh, youthful veins, 'fhere might 
be a book w ritten from the interesting slories to be gathered from 
the annals of this c?ta.bli>]iuient. iJnfbruinately. the fair crea- 
tures appear but rarely in jmblic. Their way of living ie>e)iibies 
tliat of the cloister. and then, indeed, on high festival days, 

a long train of carriages-and-six are seen to dchle Indore the gates, 
to indulge tlie fair chajiiber-llowcrs with a mouthful of fresh air. 

Besides these public imperial institutioiH, there arc, of course, 
in 8t. retcrs])urg, as elsewhere, a inultitiiile of private schools, 
in which business is carried on in a riglit manufacturing spirit. 
It is a. common thing for a mother to jdace her daughters in one 
of these, on condition that tlicir education is to be liiiishcd in two 
or three years; that is, they must s^|)eak Krendi, and ]day a 
fiynij)hoiiy of Spontini. The more quickly the sciioolraistrcss 
liiidertakes to dispatch the business, the greater pecuiiiaiy ad- 
vantages are afforded licr. 

The examinations in such establishments are ihc showy 
speetiules that can be imagined. For a fortnight helbre. the 
house is cleaned and trimmed and adonjed; and for two months 
before, the practising ami learning by lieart goes on unweariedly, 
tliat all may go ulf sinootlily on Ih.c great day. The mothers, 
sisters, and aunts, go in state in their coaclies-andTbiir. The 
scientific part of the examination is Ibllowed by a concert, at 
which the pupils iicrfbrm; and then a ballet, in whicu they dis- 
play their >kill in the dance. Atfcr all this the diviMon of the 
prizes takes place, amid the uproar of trumpets and kettle-drums, 
and the wh!)le concludes with a sup}>er and a ball, whereupon the 
parents drive home again, enraptmed with the intellectual im- 
proveuieut of their children. 


CHAPTKR XIX. 

T HE iM T r h n - w i ; e k . 

The festival of Easter, a great one with all Christian communi- 
ties, is particularly distinguished in the llussian-Careek Church; 
so much so, indeed, both hi reference to the time it lasts and the 

S of its celebration, that all other lioJidaj'^s sink to nothing 
i it. Even as spring, commonly .sends many fine days as 
forerunners to announce its approach, s-o the Easter festival, 
festival,” as a Russian calls it, is preceded by a whole series of 
smaller festivities, and succeeded agiun by a kind of ejiilogue; 
and these ^Udays, taken all together, stretch over no iueonsi* 
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Oerable portion of the year — OAcr nearly two months. If we 
reflect that a llussian spends a sixth part of his life in keeping 
Easter, and that all the joys, sorrow's, privations, business, work, 
and play of the Avhole Itiissian people, during so considerable a 
portion of time, arc determined by the festive occasion, it must 
be w'orth while to take a nearer view' of a festival of so important 
a character and so wide an influence. 

The Easter festival itself begins in the middle of the night of 
the Saturday in l^ission-wcek, and its jo3's arc loud and incessant 
through the eight following days. This centre of festivity is pre- 
ceded by a seven weeks’ fast, as a prcpai*ation for the feast, and 
before the seven w'ceks’ fast comes an eight da3’’s’ feast as a pre- 
paration for the fast. All these s])ring merry-makings may be 
thus divided into three consecutive celebrations. 

Firstly, eight da^'s’ drinking and cai'ousing, called by the Eus- 
sians “Massliinitza” (Entter-w'cek). 

Secondly, seven weeks' fast, called, to distinguish it from the 
other fasts, “ Velikoi posd” (the great fast). 

And, thirdly, Easter itself and its attendant train. 

In the great w orld of St. retcrsbiirg the approach of the great 
fast is announced by the balls and other carnival revels coming 
fast and furious, even as earty as the beginning of February. 
For the mass of the people, the sports and pastimes with which 
they take leave of roast-meat and other ])lcasuros are all pressed 
into one w'cek, the “ butter-w'cek,” as it is called, which falls 
generally in the middle or tow'ards the end of February. 

The butter-week contains the quintessence of all Kussian fes- 
tivity, and, except the Easter-w'ccK, there is no week in the w hole 
year which oflers to a St. Fetersburgher such an abundance of 
earthly enjoyment as this. Firstly, as its name implies, the 
week is one of butter; butter is eaten instead of oil, winch must 
be substituted during the fast-days. The ]Masslanitza may bo 
literally said to be redolent «)f butter. I'he favourite dish of tins 
season is composed of blinni, a kind of pancake baked in butter, 
served up with a sauce of incited butter, and eaten with caviare. 
The blinni belong peculiarly'^ to the butter-w'cek, and are baked 
at no other time of tlio year, but at this season they are served 
up ])unctually at every breakflust. In St. Petersburg they are to 
be had in perfection at the Kussian Coffee-house, kept by Mr. 

; unfortunately I have forgotten the name of this excellent 

person, but the taste of his blinni is fresh in my recollection. 

After a butter- week breakfast of blinni, nothing is more 
agreeable than a w’alk to the “katsheli,” or swings, the usual 
amusement enjoyed bctw'eeii breakfast and dinner during the 
butter- w'cek. It is the only one in w'hich all classes of society 
jiartakc in common, from the head of all, the enthroned summit 
of their Babylonian tower, down to the lowest and dirtiest of its 
base. 

The Eussians delight as much in all motion where the limbs 
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arc at rest and the bodj' changes place by means of a inachiuC) as 
they eschew all corporeal exercise which keeps the muscles in 
play. Hence their pleiasitrc in the Uussian momitaius as they 
are called; in swings, sledge-driving, see-sawing ou clastic [danks, 
whirling through the air on round-abouts, &c. These are timiHe- 
mciits in which a Russian’s delight is part of his very nature, and 
they arc enjoyed alike by prince and peasant. The fibres of the 
muscular system of the Russian are sluggish and imchist^’ : gym- 
nastic exercises arc nowhere more neglected. I'hcir biood U 
voTuptuous, their nervous system excitable ; hence this swinging 
and gliding, this flying and floating, without any eftbrt on their 
own part, arc peculiarly to their taste. 

Their, inventions of this kind are innumerable; but tlie chief 
and crown of all Russian pleasures for the ]>eop]e is that ex- 
pressed by the favourite word katsheli (swings), which includes 
all similar pastimes.* 

For the erection of the katsheli of the butter-week they choose 
a large and particularly long piece of ground, winch is never want- 
ing in the extensive Russian towns. In St. ITdersburg the icy 
floor of the Neva was formerly in use; hut since the accident of 
some years ago, wlien the ice gave w'ay under the pressure anrl 
swallowed up a multitude of the swingers, the Admiralty Square 
hhs been the chosen spot. 

Long trains of sledges, laden with beams and planks, are seen 
moving for days in that direction; and soon, under the strokes of 
the ready Russian hatchet, theatres, and other wooden buildings 
which recal the palaces of St. Vetersimrg one Kundn'd and forty 
years ago, arc reared amidst the splendid edifices of the iVdmi- 
ralty, the IVar-oflice, the Senate and Synod Houses, isce. T'hese 
bootlis are erected in long rows: among them are theatios capable 
of holdii^g* some thousands; and these cjihcmeral structures, aping 
the magbificciicc of stone buildings, are decorated with galleries; 

g illars; balconies, &c. At one of these theatres I saw several 
undrods busily at work, and swarming like so many ants: with 
their hammers, saws, and hatchets, they afforded no nuintercsting 
spectacle in themselves, even before the stage had been prepjired 
for the show. 

To foreigners, tlie most striking of these preparations arc the 
ice mountains and the method of their construction. A narrow 
scaflbld is raised to the height of thirty or more feet, ou tlie top 
of wdiich is a gallery, ascended on one side by wooden steps ; on 
the other is the great descent, very steeji at first, and gradually 
declining till it becomes level with the ground. It is formed of 

* When a Russian family removes into the country for tho summert the first thing 
done for the amusement of tlie compat^ Is to repair tho old swings and to erect nib 
■ones. Scarcely has spring set in when the peasants throng to the birch woods, and, 
bending down the elastic branches of the trees, form them into swings, where the 
young people of both sexes pass their leisure, singing and swinging. In some tii0||ih« 
bonrhoods there are public swings, where oW and yourig lounge and swing ftr hoim . 
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square lilocka of icc, laid upn jdanJca. Under a few strokes 
of &e katdbet the beautiful s<^ crystal masses assume a regolar 
form, and water is thrown o<yer the whole irom time to time, 
•which cements, or rather ices, the blocks together. Where it is 
level with the ground, dams of suomt arc formed on either side, and 
the guUey between is filled with water, which, fireezing smooth 
as glass, lengthens the slide. Two such ice mountains stand 
always opi)ositc one another, so that their paths, only separated 
by the snow-dams, run parallel to each other. 

The English say that they inYeuted these ice mountains. 
Tlicy have probably improved the mechanical part; but the 
amusement itself is an ancient and a national one, and is prac- 
tised over all Russia. In the eourt-yards of most of the great 
houses in St. Petersburg there are suen icc mountains erected for 
the amusement of the children; and even in the halls of some of 
the wealthier Russians, elegant “ rutschbergs” are to be found, 
w'itli this difterence, that the slide is made, not of ice, but of 
polished mahogany, or of some other smooth wood, dowm iivhich 
the little sledges glide w ith great rapidity. "JHiere is a mahogany 
“ rutschberg’’ even in the imperial palace. In every town and 
village these slippery declivities arc crowded with youths and 
maidens, rushing down with the swiftness of arrows. The 
sledges hre made of icc, dexterously shaped into boats. In the 
hollow they lay straw to sit upon, and in front a hole is bored 
for a rope. In the climate of Russia these sledges are lasting 
enough. I saw, one moniing, in St. Petersburg, a striking in- 
stance of how much these ice mountains form a national amuse- 
iiient. I was by chance very early in a distant quarter of the 
city, and observed, mounted on the roof of a smdl building, a 
number of people, servants, women, and children, whose slip- 
\)er9 and floating hair betrayed that they had not long left tlieir 
beds. They seemed busy about sometliing, and 1 concluded 
there must be a chimney on fire, or something of that kind. No 
such thing: they had fomied a snow mountain from tiie roof to 
the ground, and in a few minute dowm went the whole company, 
shouting for joy, on a straw mat, which did duty pro temjiore for 
a sledge. 

When all the booths, mountains, and swings in the Admiralty 
Square arc firmly fixed (that is, for the temperature of St. Peters- 
burg, the greater part of the pillars having no other foundatiotn 
than a hole in the earth filled with snow and water, which holds 
them as firm as a rock, unless the St. Petersburg February belies 
its nature), the fun begins on the first Sunday of the “ butter- 
week,” and then the gliding and sliding, swinging and singing, 
whirling and'twirling, tea-dmking and nut-cracklug, that make 
up the “ Masslanitza,” go merrily on for the eight stated days. 

Tea and nuts are the staple comestibles at a llussian katsneR. 
I3ie toa-eellers stand with their tables at the doors of the thea- 
tres and booths, arranged in the mm way as they are found at 
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Ite earners^ of tli6 streets in the toRTis. In the middle 
.axge niachine, from whose chimney a colunm of steam curls np^ 
wards from morning till night* Round about are a multitude of 
teapots, of all sizes, in which you may' ha.Yc doublti, single, or 
half portions of tea. In general only a glass of lea U asked lor. 
Behind his table, stamping and slapping Jiis bands, stands tlie 
iseller, bawling, unceasingly, “Gentlemen, will 3’^ou not please to 
take a glass of warm teaV'’ Oft* goes liis hat to everj cne who 
looks at him; and as he has little, doubt that tea is wanted, ho 
often begins to fill the glass at once, inejuiring only^, “ Is it 30UV 
pleasure with cream?” The Russian in j^eneral drinks it with ti 
slice of lemon instead. Or, “How* will you take the sugar?” 
For the real Russian custom is to bite otf a piece of sugar before 
taking his tea; only those who affect foreign manners put the 
lump in at once. Yet more numerous than the tea -sellers arc 
the dealers in nuts. Their tables, standing under tents, and in- 
clined towards the street, are divided into compartments filled 
with all kiiid« of nuts: OraUii (hazel nuts), Vallotski aiwl Grat- 
sheski oriikhi (Italian and Greek nuts), Ukrainsld oriikhi (Ckraine 
nuts), and Funduki, the largest kind of hazel nuts, equal in size 
to a pigeon’s egg. 

However many these merchants may be, thej' seem all bttsih' 
employed, and seldom Lay aside their scales, or the out 

of which they offer samples of their wares. In a few days the 
snow)' floor of the Admiralty" Square is regularly paved with ui^t- 
ahells, and looks as it a whole army of nut-crackers had en- 
camped there. 

Kilts, sweetmeats, and lioncy-cakes, are the only eatables to 
be had. Eating-houses, wine and brandy shops, are not allow^ed 
on the elegant square of the Admiralty, as they might give rise 
to indecorous scenes. A honey-cake may be eaiten with grace, 
and so niij y a Oouhi/a presented by a lover to his mistress ; even 
a nut may he tolerated, if nibbled at squirrel-fashion, and not 
demolisiied by an uncivil crash and a grimace. Cakes and tea 
may be nipped and sipped in public, but hunger aud thust let 
every animal satisfy iu his owm laii'. 

It struck me as odd cnougli that the Russian street merchants 
offer everything to everybody."^ liithcr very elegant people 
must buy very inelegant wares, or the sellers must be so per- 
suaded of their excellence, or so bewitched by the vision of a fow 
possible copeks, that they do not perceive how little chance they 
nave of finding customers in such a class. 

It has alw'ays appeared singular to me that there arc so few’^ 

* A thousand times I have been offered “grasbneviki,” adisgiatlng bind of fatt- 

Oflke, baked in stinking oW, and other delicacies of that sort, with “Ugodno’saV” 
(Witt you please to buy the very best cakes?'*) And often I have folt iiichned to 
answer, ** Booby! don’t you see 1 am a genUemari. and do not devour such filth?” 
katt when I looked at the smiling &oe, eonrtcousiy lifted bat, and beard the nadbr 
lest, I could only reply, ** Thank you, roy merry friend; keep them for yourself.” 
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Bajoccios and Polcinellos at a Etissian Katsheli, as no people are 
readier in satire and or in. imitating the oddities and 

peculiarities of others. The slightest anecdote related by a Rus- 
sian of the lower class is always accompanied by the liveliest mi- 
micry, and on a thousand occasions he shows himself as a ready 
speaker and actor. Ilfevertheless it is a fiict that all the harle- 
quins and jesters who travel about the Russian fairs are foreign- 
ers, chiefly Germans and Italians. The greater part of these 
worthies are stupid enough, Jike many a journalist, whose •pro- 
fession makes it daily incumbent on him to show his wit. The 
crowd follow, however, laughing aloud wherever the nmsic from 
the balcony of a theatre announces that such a one is about to 
exhibit. Perhaps the very peculiar Russian spoken by these 
Neapolitans and Hamburghers may make them comic in their own 
despite, for it is certain that the natives seem excessively diverted 
by them. 

Among the Petersburg Bajoccios, however, there was one who 
had a great fund of humour, but he was a native Russian. 


THE GUL-ANIK. 

In the front of the booths and theatres, swarming with the tea- 
drinkmg, •nut-cracking pedestrians; there is always a broad space* 
reserved for the equipages of the grandees, who make their ap- 
pearance about noon to see the fair. A universal driving in car- 
riages takes place regularly in the “butter-week” at the Katsheli, 
the Easter- week, and oif the first of May, throughout Russia. 
On their estates the wealthy Russians and their guests enjoy 
these “gulanies” in the evening; everything that can he called 
horse or vehicle is put in requisition: droshkies, caleches,. 
chaises, landaus, hunting and provision carts, arc mounted by 
the whole domestic population, and away they go coaching it 
through the country. 

The enormous number of equipages in a Russian city, where,, 
from a tailor of any eminence upwards, everybody keeps one, 
render these gulanics very amusing. The luxiuy^' in* this respect 
is greater in fact in some provincial cities than in the two capitals, 
asMi the former there is no prohibition of four or six horses for 
certain ranks, and every one is at liberty to make his team as 
long as he likes, or as he can. 

The splendid horses of a Russian equipage do not, however, 
show to so much advantage in the slow parade step to which 
they arc confined by the throng of carriages on such occasions as 
the katsheli, as they do when going at their usual speed. The 
horses arc nof so round in form as our Holstein and Mecklenburg 
breed, nor have they the superb manes and tails of the Andalu- 
sian race, nor did they seem to me to step well together. The 
enormously long traces, too. necessarily drag on the ground in a 
walk. 'J^ef are like the ostrich, which makes no very pleasing 
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|;«re in walking, but which; running at flill speed with outspread 
mibn, seems borne on tlie Vings of the wind. 

The merchants arc known by their brightly-furbishedcalechea, 
rawn by two^ biack horscH, with their manes plaited into a nuil- 
itude of little tails. The foreign ambassadors gonerally adopt 
he Kussian style in the number and caparison of tiicir ‘liorses. 
?he carriages go so slowly that their contents may be coiitem- 
dated at leisiire: fair young maidens, wdth their preUy Vreuch 
governesses; countesses and princesses, enveloped in their sables 
ttid silver fox furs, reclining at their ease and surveying 
;he crowd through their eye-glasses; boys in the national cos- 
;ume with their tutors; here a corpulent merchant with iiis long 
leard, and his equally jolly spouse; there a bishop or metropo- 
itan, meditating on the vanities of the world ; then a tbreign am- 
3assador, then a nuncio from tlie Pope, reflecting on the iiicr easing 
)ower of the northern heresy. Further on, twenty court-ca- 
eches, each wdth six horses, and fille<l with young girls : these 
ire tlie damsels from the Smolnoi Convent: English merchants, 
Grerman artists, French doctors, Swedish prolessors. Turks, Per- 
sians, 'i 'artars, even Chinese, and lust of all an emperor and his 
whole court. 

A numerous corps of gendarmes are busily employed in keeping 
order among the equipages, w hich increase in number so greatly 
at last, that while one end of the line is turning on l^cter’j^-place, 
round the rock of Peter the Great, the other is turning round the 
base of .Alexander’s eoliimii, a good English mile apart. Some- 
times a carriage w ill attempt to get out of the line, to the grievous 
•discomposure of the breathless gendarmes, who, however, behave 
very well in general, and without respect to persons. 1 once saw 
a warm debate arise between one and a first minister of state, who 
w'anted to break the line. The coach -and-four got the better at 
last of the soldier, wdio was alone, and forced its w^ay through. 
The poor defeated gendarme shook his head angrily when he 
eaw there w^as no help, and called after the minister, ^^"You ought 
to be ashamed of yourself, my lord! This is the second tibio 
to-day that you have disturbed the order. Shame upon yon, my 
lord!” 

On the whole, the lower class content themselves with the 
very harmless amusements at the Katsheli, except that here 
mid there a few indulge perhaps too freely in their pota- 
tions. “ Forgive me, it is butter-week!” is then pretty generally 
Emitted as an excuse. “Ah, sir! don’t look so long at the pic- 
ture, it is the last day of butter-week,” pleaded an old soldier, 
who opened the door for me at Brulow’s picture. He seemed 
pretty well charged at the time, I thought, but he assured me 
that he must have a glass or tw'o more to enable him to en- 
(Coimter a seven weeks’ fast. One must do the St. Petersburg 
police the justice to say that the streets are rarely disturbed by 
.any scenes oP brutal intemperance. The very quiet nature- of 
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int<^eatbn may perhaps partly aecoimt fbr this; A 
Itussian coachman is oilen as full as* a bottle in a bin, and yet 
shows no sign of any deficiency till he fairly tumbles nis 
box. 

TIIK BUltNESrO THEATRE. 

Amusing as it is to occupy a conyenient place at this spectacle 
of the liatsheli, where the Admiralty Place is the stage, buildings 
like the Winter Palace, the Senate-house, arid the War-oiiice, 
serve as side scenes, and where the whole population of St. Pe- 
tersburg appear as actors, still it is difficult to forget that the 
festive scene has wntnessed two most tragical occurrences: the 
one was the giving waj' of the ice on the Neva, when so many 
found a watery grave in the midst of their thoughtless merri- 
ment; the other, and more recent, was the burning of the wooden 
theatre. I must confess, few nan'atives have excited in me more 
horror than those connected with the fire just alluded to^ Thou- 
sands may die on the battle-field; ^ve honour them, but their 
death fills us not with dread : they win a glorious name, and they 
die w’ith honour. Thousands meet their end upon the sick bed; 
we weep for them, but it. is the course of nature that they should 
die. But that thousands hy mere accident, in the midst of sports, 
in the piost thoughtless revelry, should bid adieu to tliis fair 
world, to all their plans and hopes, stified in a miserable wooden 
booth like so many rats and mice, this is fearful, and reminds us 
too a^vtully of the feeble tenure by which we hold existence. 

The wooden theatres at the Katsheli are some of them vc^ 
laige. One in particular generally surpasses all the others in 
this respect, and is capable of holding five thousand persons. In 
this it Avas that the fire took place when the scene was to repre- 
sent some fireAvork or illumination. At first those behind the 
scenCsS-, hoping to extingui.^h the fiames, said nothing about it ; as 
they increased, the audience applauded loudly, supposing it to be 
the promised spectacle. Suddenly the Bajoecio rushed forward, 
Avith a look of horror, shouting aloud, are on fire! save 
vourselves, you Avho can!” The audience answered by loud 
laughter at the admirably feigned fear as they supposed it te be. 
Thereupon, as it was impossible for hini to make himself heard, 
the director ordered the curtain to be raised, and a mass of fiame 
and smoke became visible. Screams of horror burst from the thou- 
sands of throats whence loud laughter had issued just before. Each 
mmsped convulsively those dearest to them, rushed to the 
aam. These Avere but few, the size of the place considered^ and 
a ^arfbl length of time elapsed ere the foremost gave way to 
those behind. The fiames in the mean time gained rapidly upon 
‘dtepiiie planks around them, leaping from slip to slip, anrhallrea^ 
showing their fiery tongues among the dense mase of spectators, 
unffirtunateiy it happened tliat one of the large folding- 



4iOor» opened inwards. By the pressure of the llm)ng4t was fttngr 
tovand could not be moved one way or the otiter. Oii the out- 
side the attempts to rescue the poor victims were at first fheblei 
for who in the midst of gaiety dreams of sttch a fearful chastise- 
ment? Those within, in the mean time, coniprcssod the nugnish 
of years into a few minutes, as they stood breast to breast shriek- 
ing in vain their frantic ‘‘Forwards!” to those in advance. The 
whole mass were stifling, the flames leaping threateningly over 
their heads; yet the^r were only separated by a few thin boards 
from the free bright air, and in a few minutes more they might 
have rent asunder their fragile tomb with their hauda and teeth. 
Fancy sickens at the contemplation of the suffering of those 
minutes; only one risen from the ashes could truly prnnt oc-^ 
currences that rent asunder the cords of life when suddenly 
awakened from the slumber of tbou^htless enjoy ment to the 
wildest pitch of terror and despair. 

The police would not at first allo^v of any individual effort for 
the rescue of the sufferers ; a merchant w^ho hacl seized a spade 
succeeded, however, in defiance of them, in dashing through a 
plank, and brinjjing nearly sixty half-sulfocated creatures from 
this liar Icquiu’s hell. Tlie worthy- man was afterwards rewarded 
for his act of courage and humainiy hy an order, and. ns ho was 
poor, hy a pension of two thousand rubles. 

The terrible iiew's spread thruugli the town that Lepmann’s 
theatre was on fire, and that thousands were struggling with the 
most horrible of deaths. The anguish became universal. The 
consternation of the city, the scenes of agony and transport that 
follo'vved, must have been seen to be understood. The emperor, 
who had left the Winter l*alace opiio^ite at the first news of the 
fire, was met hy shrieking and despairing women culling upon 
him to save their husbands, sons, and brothers; he could oiily 
answer, “ My children, I will save all 1 can.” 

When the fire was got under, and lift) and flame withiij were 
extinguished together, the dreadful task he^an of digging out the 
bodies. The sight was beyond all conception terrible when the 
fallen Ixeams w’ere removed, disclosing the heaps of charred and 
stifled bodies, wliich were dragged out with nooks, like loaves 
out of an oven. Some were burnt to a cinder^ others oply 
roasted; of many the hair of their heads was only singed, while 
on others it was burnt off ; their eyes were destroyed, tbeir fiiees 
black and calcined, yet some were still decked with the raly- 
coloured handkercliiefa and holiday clothes, which the thickness 
of the pressure had; saved from injury! These were far more 
terrible to look on than those entirely burnt. In one part of the 
braiding tliat remained standing,, a crowd of dead were discovered 
iu an erect posture, like an army of shadowa fhwn the lower 
world. One woman was found with her bead leaning over the 
frone of the gallery, her face lildden in her baadkerehiell. . A 
gentleman who saw the bodies brought out told me thet 
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unable to touch food for three days after; and a lady who had 
glanced at the terrible spectacle from a distance was quite out of 
ikr senses for some days. 

The number of those who perished was ofHcially announced at 
three hundreUi but 1 was told by one person that he himself had 
counted fifty waggons, cacli laden with from ten to fifteen corpses; 
and some people, who had every means of obtaining correct in- 
formation, made an estimate, the amount of whi^ 1 am im- 
willing to repeat, lest it should be thought improbable. 

Some were brought to life again; many died afterwards in the 
liospitals from the injuries received. One little boy was found 
sitting quite unhurt under a bench, where he had. crept when the 
falling fragments began to shower down fire and flame upon the 
heads of the doomed multitude. The beams and dead bodies had 
so fallen over him as to fofm a protecting roof against the flame 
and smoke, and there the child remained till he was dragged 
out. 

On the following day public prayers were offered up for the 
souls of the sufferers, on the place that had witnessed the scene 
of tlieir last agony. 


TUE GREAT >IASKE1) BALL. 

The upper ejasses take part, as we have seen, in the common 
amusements of the Katsheli, but it is only for a few' hours at noon ; 
they resort then to other diversions, and revel after their own 
fashion. To speak first of the theatres : — Many as there are in 
St. Petersburg, they are all in full play during the butter-week ; 
while it lasts there is no rest for the poor actors. Towards the 
close of the week they play twice a- day, morning and evening, 
French, German, liussian, and Italian. In the great theatre 
(bolshoi theater) the great masked ball takes place in the butter- 
week, and this nnay also be reckoned among the popular diver- 
sions, since every well-dressed person is at liberty to go, whatever 
be his rank, the emperor himself holding it his duty to appear 
there. 

I was present at the ball in the year 1867. The entertainment 
waa to begin at eleven, and the play lasted till half-past nine. I 
was curious to see how the Kussians, with their acknowledged 
quickness of execution, would change the theatre into a ball- 
room in so short a time. As soon as the last spectator had left 
(I was the only person who remained, leaning against a pillar of 
the imperial box), the great chandelier was raised, and darkness 
fell over the wide space. By degrees some huni-ed workmen 
appeared with lights, and, while one party began to clear out the 
pit and orchestra, another directly followed with beams and 
planks over the stage, and began with saws and axes to raise a 
din through which osdy now and then an order and directing 
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'roice could heard.* This wide dark space, this rasping and 
hammering, this carpentering, calling, bawling, and comjnatiding, 
seemed like another cljaos luuler me, wlience some great birth 
was to proceed. As fast as the platform Irom the stage to the 
pit advanced, the carpenters Avere Ibllowcd by a crowd of chat- 
tering women with brooms, sweeping aside the shavings and 
dust. On the stage a cloud seemed to descend from the air. It 
was a bale of silk and woollen stuifs, which was received beneath 
by creative hands. These, partly draping atni partly hewing, 
quickly ti*ansformcd the stage into a beautiful Turkish tent, open 
in front. A gallery for the musicians was no less quickly reared 
at the back of tlic tent, and at the sides benches for the spectators. 
In the Iront, as if by. magic, the platform proceeded meffn wliile 
to completion; and stairs were made to ascend to tlu‘ boxes on 
either side .of the imperial grand box, which, by hiking aw'ay the 
doors, seats, and balustrades, were changed into passages. The 
clock struck ten, a quarter-past, half-jmst, and at every quarter 
the workmen had accomplished a part of their task; at a quarter 
to elcNcu the last sounds of the hammer and saw were heard. 
The door was made, the supports were firm, the cloud of dust was 
cleared away; the ceiling opened, and the magnificent chnndelicr 
descended over tiie young creation of tlic dccorafed ball-room. 
At the same time, round the balustrades twinkled Uirih the thou- 
sand ."tars of wax-ligJUt ; a lac<|uey ]>assed over tlic floor, scatter- 
ing perfumes from a large vessel, as if he, the first man, were 
offering incense to fhe now siin of this young world, wliich was 
j)Co])led as rapidly as it was created. At eleven the people came 
wtreaniiiig in, and not only men and women, but animals too, 
frogs, Ijirtls, ^c. and none of the eiistomary characters of a mas- 
querade Avcrc wanting. At half-past eleven the empci or entered, 
and tlie first music thundered forth. It was a choni;', accompa- 
nied by the whole orchestra. It is usual to open balls, wdiich 
liaR'c claim to nationality, w'ith such a choru«, accompanied 
by the orchestra. TJie usual piece is the Russian national hymn, 
“For the Emperor and sacred ivussia.'’ As soon as the emperor 
appe&rcd, all my thougJits of chaos and a new creation vanished; 
1 liad no longer eye or sense for anything else tlian this repre- 
sentative of a pow er tliat has not its like on earth. WTiertjver 
the emperor placed liiinself he seemed to regulate the move- 
ments of all around liini, as a powerful magnet docs iron. 
Everywhere a respectful circle of staring spectators formed round 
him, "but were kept Avithin their own orbits by some invisible 
powder. Wherever he could, his imperial majesty mingled with 
ids* subjects, and w^eiit diligently ui» stairs and* down stairs. The 
3'oung ladies in dominoes Hocked curiously about him, and these 
lie took good-naturedly on his arm, and W'alked about with them, 
exciting them to jest with him. Many ladies, who cannot in any 
other way approach him, attend this ball, merely for tlie sake of 
hanging fer once u2>on the emperor's arm. He never was at a loss 
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forim btet rei^lied very gracicmsly to all l^at wa» said t& 

him. A» I jessed him onee I heard the mask npan his arm say, 
“Ah! comme tu es beau!” “Oh, oui,” answered the emperor, 
“but if you had seen what I was formerly !” Another masK sfdd 
to him, “II y a pen de dames aujourd'hui.” “Otd, mais quant 
h moi, ^ suis content, je tc prends pour cent.” One fkir lady^ 
however, seemed to weary him with her obtrusiveness, and as he 
caught »ght of one of his nobles, he fastened her upon his arm, 

saymg, “Voila, T ! une jolie petite dame pour toil” The 

nobleman walked about with her for a Avhile, and then took an 
opportunity of civilly getting rid of her. I was glad, fer the poor 
belle’s sake, that she was so closely masked. 

Besides the emperor and many Kassian* nobles, there were 
several German princes present, and accident brought about, in 
the course of the evening, some curious conjunctions. For ex- 
ample, the heir of a German kingdom joined in the same group 
with the presumptive heir to a grocer’s shop on the Frospekt; 
the emperor of all the Russias with a French governess ; the 
hnance minister of an empire of sixty millions of inhabitants with 
a merchant’s clerk disguised as a frog. And again, in the same 
corner might be seen a throng of ambassadors and generals, 
natives of the ever- green isles of Albion, of 8outh^i Scythia, 
and of the summits of the Caucasus; well-dressed mechanics, and 
Turkish merchants. It is only the common people, however, in 
llussia who play their parts well in masks. I nave often seen 
Hnssian peasants or servants improvvise a masquerade with greaA 
humour, but the great do not get through the thing so well. Tlie 
greater part of the latter were in ordinary black coats, and even 
dominoes were rare among them. It is not considered genteel 
to apsume a character. Those who wished to enter into the spirit 
of ^e thing seemed to feel constrained among the rational un- 
masked gentry, and the unmasked seemed to look down with 
ntneh scorn on the harlequin iackets of thq others. The enl* 
peror comes to please the jjuwic, and the ministers, generals;, 
&c. come on the emperor’s account; but otherwise the gyeat 
world do not honour the place witli their presence. Only in 
boxes some of the first families appear for a short time, to have 
something new to say at the private balls to which they are going 
ara later hour. 

When a Russian noble wishes to give eclat to his f^te, his first 
st^is to secure the presence of the emperor and empress as his 
guests. Every ^noble is at liberty to invite the emperor, who 
much less difficulty of visiting his subjects than woidd be 
eiHkeled hjr the etiquette of most other courts. The f^te-giver 
pUffei m hw dress of ceremony and drives to court,' where he sig- 
nifies to the grand-master of the ceremonies that he wisheer to 
me a ball, if it be the pleasure of the emperor and empress to 
mmewr it by their presence; and at the same time presents the 
list of the company invited, which is generally returned uind- 
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tered.^ ISTow and then a name is stnxck out, or the desire inti- 
mated that no foreigners be present, the emperor desiring for 
that night to be alone with his subjects. 

A chief article of luxury on such an occasion is the display of 

a numerous retinue. At one given by Count Br , a hundred 

servants in livery were stationed on the stairs alone. The ser- 
vants of the house of course are not enough, and ten riihlea ait 
evening are paid on such occasions for a good-looking figure tor 
the part. The liveries of course must be .ill now for the oeca- 
sion; and at the count’s fOte fifty wore violet-coloured velvet 
trimmed witli silvei, and fifty purple velvet with gold, the colours 
of the lord and lady of the bouse. On everv stair stood alter- 
nately an orange or Icmon-trec, and velvct-clacl domestics from 
the honse-door to that of the saloon. The present ein]>rcss is a 
great lover of flowers, consequently every bfdl in St. Petersburg 
presents a profusion of them. One room is generally m’ranged 
as a winter-garden, and rose-hushes and arbours of* roses of every 
shade form inviting nooks for refireshment. 

Abundant as the diversions are during the Kussian carnival, 
they double and treble during the last days of the butter-week. 
Fast and furious W'axcs the revelry during the three or four days 
preceding the great last. The schools break up, the public 
offices arc closed, the great theatres give represcnlffitions morn- 
ing atid evening, and the twelve Bqjoccios on the Katsheli an- 
nounce some novelty every five minutes; tlio rich give fUjeCnmrs 
/funaanta^ which last till five or six hi the evening, take u few 
hours’ rest, and then make a new^ and brilliant toiled for a second 
hall at night. Amongst the common people, m the mean timer 
the drunkenness of the evening concludes the intoxication of the 
morning; the public, w^hcrever it is to lie seen, seems in the best 
possible humour, and applauds everything and everybody. The 
emperor and all his court drive about in their brilliant equipages; 
down rush the sledges from tlie icc mountains till the ice glows 
again : the swings are at full fliglit ; the bells ot* the wooden 
houses in the roundabouts tingle witliout ceasing; the Baioccios 
announce from hour to hour how lorrg the Masslanitsia has to 
last; nimbly rolls his lesson off tlie tongue of hiaiwdio shows 
the lions and the hoa-constrictor, that he may dispatch one set 
of customers and get as many more as possible. AH the 
of life beat prestissimo: all seem eager to drairtthe last diJop in 
the cup of joy, until the hour of midnijjfht strikes and proclaims 
the beginning of the fast. Kvery dancing couple is brought to a 
sudden halt; and every one departs homeward to sweeten the 
tediousness of the fast with the remembrance of the ench^ting 
joys in which the last days of the carnival' were brought tsr a 
close.* 
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CIIAI'TEE XX. 

TIIK CHEAT FAST. 

When one enjoys roast meat, meat soups, milk, and eggs, everv 
day and all days, as uc other Christians do, we are only halt 
aware how much savouriness and -strength the animal kingdom 
lends to our food. Nothing but a Kussian fast can properly teach 
one how excessively Hat and insipid vegetables are without a 
mixture of animal tbod, and what a very secondary part 4hey play 
in OUT kitchens. The severity of the Russian fast baiushes not 
only flesh and fowl, but milk, eggs, butter, and even sugar, on 
account of the small mixture of animal substance used in- the 
refining. Animal food is the basis of our whole kitchen, and 
vegetables appear with grace and propriety only as the compa- 
nions of meat, as the wife appears to advantage only in the* com- 
jmny of the husband. Soups made of quass and mushrooms, fish, 
and cakes flavoured witli oil, tea and coffee with almond-milk, 
mushrooms again with cucumbers in vinegar ; these arc the dain- 
ties that succeed tlie flit blinni, rich pasties, cakes, and rdtis of 
the butter-week. Neither is wine nor any spirituous liquor i)er- 
mitted, wherebj^ a cook might give some spirit to his mushroomed, 
fishy, oily, fasting sauces, or the tea-drinker to his watery beve- 
rage. Tlie people of the lower class exclude even fish in the first 
and last weeks of tlic fast, as they do on the Wednesdays and 
Fridays in the remaining five. These two days, which must 
ahvays take precedence of the others, are distinguished in the 
last w^eck by total abstinence. The very strictly pious extend 
this additional severity of observance to the whole seven weeks, 
with a three days’ total abstinence in the week before Easter. 
Even the upper classes observe the fiists much more strictly than 
they do in Catholic countries. The first and last w^eeks, with the 
W'ednesdays and Fridays of the remainder, are generally reli- 
giously observed. The greatest number of infractions of the fast 
bear reference to the brandy-bottle : the very point in which ab- 
stinence would be most beneficial. Some maintain that the Rus- 
hans drink as much of it during the fasts as at any other time. It 
is not, however, called brandy, but it is enjoyed under the dis- 
guise of all manner of euphomsms. 

It is remarkable enougn how carefully a Russian watches that • 
nothing of an tpiimal substance pass his lips when he has really 
made up his mind to fast in earnest. A young girl will ttrow 
away a whole cup of tea directly, if she smell that her French 
governess has put cream into it instead of almond-milk. Occa- 
sionally mothers, take it on themselves to give their little ones a 
dispensation on the ground of indisposition. “You can’t think 
how this disgusting fast docs try one,” said a youth td his tutor. 

Last Easter I took the sacrament, and for fourteen days toge** 
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ther we had nothing hnt oil, flour, and fish, and had tp go three 
times a-day to church. And then the everlasting standing, 
crossing, and kneeling; jt)ii have no notion how it afiectcd me! 
But at Easter, there was the supper at niy uncle’s: I was not 
lazy there!” 

After a fast-day breakfast, a walk on the Admiralty-place, to 
whicli [)eople instinctively resort, is a most dismal atfair. ^ It is 
all scattered over with ruins of temporary houses and lA>oths, the 
ground paved with nut-shells and orange-peel. The wootlcTi 
horses of the roundabout stand idle, the gaily-decorated hojits 
and swings lie shattered and heaped together like wood for burn- 
ing, the smooth mirrors of the ice mountains arc broken up with 
iron bars, and the poor merry-andrew, the Hajoocio, what has 
become of him — ^Ixe that for da3's together seemed inexhaustible 
in fun and jest? It is melancholy to sec how rational he looks 
as he pants* and perspires under the burden of planks, the sad 
remains of his fool’s palace. The thousand v<nces that stunned 
us but the day before aA silent, or only employed in reckoning 
their gains or settling with their merchants. Xll are stretching, 
3^awning, and shuddering at the jojicssness of the long seven 
weeks before them. 

Tlic greater part of the public amiisementvS, especially balls and 
plays. JU’c strictl}^ prohibited. Assemblies and suir-’cs, without 
dancing or masking, take the jdace of the' tumultuous bull; and ns 
cow*s’ milk is changed into almond milk, butter into oil, and flcsli 
info fish, so plays become public declamations and improvvisations ; 
operas change into concerts, and the theatre, which must not act 
j)lays, is open for tableaux The seven fasting weeks, to 

the gay world arc one long night, in which only the modest stars 
and moon faintly gleam, till all at once, like Apollo with his 
steeds of light, the bright sun of Easter breaks forth in lull K[)len- 
dour. In the butter- week the dresses of the hellos at a 8 t. 
J’elev.'rlmrg party are glittering with a profusion of jewels; for 
the fasts, the hrilliiint diamond is too glaring: the single row of 
pearls in the hair, here and there the modest turquoise pele|ung 
forth like a violet or forget-me-not, and coral ornamefits for the 
arms and throat, arc alone seen at the rcttnlom^ where conver- 
sation and song have displaced the Avaltz and Polonaise.* 

The fasting weeks are the golden harvests of the mutical 
artists ; every evening some new singer or violinist is announced 


* In no country are so many dinnronds and other precious stones displayed as in 
Itussia. Not only every Itusslan lady of rank has her jewel casket, in which, Insides 
those ready set, she has ajquantity of loose diamonds and pearls, to be arranged ac- 
cording to fancy at different times and places, but even the little girls have their 
caskets, containing diwcns of rings, earrings, bracelets, &c. wdth which they are 
constantly decorated. How necessary they esteem thorn I le.irut from the exampfe 
of a newly-married couple, whoso whole capital was si.\L thousand rubles; of which 
three thousand were spent for jewels and ornaments, and the other three beds, 
tables, and other furniture. 
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with TecommmdaJthm from Vieana or Paris; and sometimes one 
will undertake alone to amuse the St. Pete^urff public, whkh 
mxnld before have tasked the lurt of a hundred mgh priests of 
Thalia. The best of the fast-time amusements are the Uihlemx 
vivanis^ which are given with great taste andimagnificeuce, and I 
cannot understand why these representations should be confined 
to this one season. 

The aipnotony of the fasts is now and then broken by the feast 
of some saint which may fall in this time. Happy the saint thus 
celebrated — he may reckon upon numerous adorers;' auad happy 
the child w^hose birthday occurs at this time — he may be sure 
it will he kept till his eightieth j ear with great joy ana festivity : 
first by his parents, then by bis brothers ami sisters, by blood 
and marriage, and afterwards by his children and grandchildren. 
Family festivals are deemed innocent things, quite suitable to 
tlie seriousness of a fast, and tlicrefore people try to make them 
os fj^plendid as possible. 

PAI.M SUXliAY FAIU. 

Palm Sunday is another very agreeable interruption of the 
great fast. U'lic children's festival, whicli in Germany occurs at 
Christmas, is in Russia celebrated on Palm Sunday. Tlic scene 
of this prptty fair is wider the arcades of the great “ Gostinnoi 
Dvor,” and in the, adjoining streets. Huge bmidlcy of twigs are 
brought into the city by wie peasants, some very small, while 
others are great branches, almost as big as young trees, to suit 
the various amounts of piety; for wlnle the sevea-e orthodox 
fatlicr buys a wliole tree, which be gets blessed in the church, 
and afterwards suspends under the pictures of liis saints, his ele- 
gant son contents himself with a delicate little twig, which he 
cracks like ordinary whip. To these natural foundations are 
jmpended the palms which art has constructed to aid the poverty 
m a northern April. The bare twig is furnished witli an abun- 
dance of leaves and fiowers, some copied from natiu'e, and some 
the productions of a lively fancy. Some axe made like the 
brwches of fruit-trees, and hung with all the fruits of tlie East 
imitated in wax, with waxen birds and waxen angels fastened to 
the boughs with sky-blue ribbons. 

A great number of natural flowers are also. brought from the 
numerous hot-houses of St. Petersburg: centifolias, moss-roses, 

. violets, hyacinths, and orange flowers, for the elder sisters, who 
are not content to leave the fair with none but artificial flowers. 
As flowers alone would not be acceptable to children, sweetmeats 
and playthings are also to be had m abundance. The Russians 
have a peculiar talent for making figures and toys out of the 
most worthless materials in the world; straw, shavings, ice, 
dough, they turn all to account. One old discharged solmer had 
oia& a model of a full-rigged frigate ; all sails were set, and- it 
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was so large, that as ho walked ahoniit with it. oa bis head, it 
seemed as if the vessel were sadliiig away , with him towed at tlio 
cable. Anotlier seemed to |)Tefer the more* peaceful remuus* 
cences of his childhood to those of the service, and had formed a 
complete Rassian farm-house, with all its appurtenaDccs, out of 
wood and straw. In the larm-yard a man was at work upon a 
sledge, perhaps his old father; an old woman was at the door 
with her pails, preparing to go to the spring; and imong the 
cows in the cow-house sat a young girl, evidently his niother and 
sister. Another very favourite model is that of a church, with 
all llie cupolas, turrets, crosses, and chains peculiar to the ex- 
terior of a Russian church. , Churches occupy a large space in a 
Russian imagination ; and where we, with a ])eneu or piece of 
chalk ill our liands, in an idle moment, would write initials or 
draw a cariciiture, a Russian would be almost sure to draw a 
churcli. Ail Jerusalem is sometimes to be seen, surrounded by 
its jialiu groves, and the multitude entering the city with palm- 
branchcis in their hands., The servants of a family midcc num- 
bers of i?uch things for the children; and what the dexterous 
fingers of the liiccpiey form out of paper, the cook fashions of 
sugar. The rich uncles and godfathers send the children palm- 
branehes at this feast that are sometimes w'orth some hundreds 
of ridiles. On such branches the angels are perliaps gold, the 
leafsx‘8 silver, and the holloiy waxen fruits filled witn costly 
triiles. 


The stalls for the sale, or rather the cxchaugc, of saints’ pic- 
tures, images, &c. — for tlie Russian nuist not svll the picture of 
a saint, 1 hough he may exchange if, which lie docs sometimes for 
money — arc also provided with a multitude of ainnlcts, crosses, 
&c. of all ])os!5iblc sizes, forms, and materials j and if a person is 
not inclined to load himself with a heavier cross, he at least takes 


one of gingerbread, which he has the advantage of being able to 
cat when he is tired ol' cjirrying it. * 

The dealers in plastcr-of-Raris figures ^throng here in greater 
numbers than in their Italian fatherland. I saw one morning an 
odd rencontre between two servants, one with a basket full of 

E shavings, out of which peeped the figure of Goethe, after 
ti, with his hands behind his back; while the other had 
bought for his master a plaster Nmioleon: a very fas^ioxil^ 
flpire, by-the-by, among Russian officers, from the Canea^ to 
Siberia. The latter held his !Na^oleon in hie arms, and, a$ itho 
lowest Russians arc always full of oomplunents, he mtas imlktQg 
a profusion of bows, which IjiTapoleofi was ^forced to make with 
him. It looked exactly as if the ex^empeiw 
Goethe, who listened gravely to ms cihiim 

cuttings of paper. _ 

As this is a re^ar national 
duty to honour H with hisi ' 


^dffi^ters yn& Mbl jOst f 
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Petersburg April sometimes atfords, it must be confessed that a 
here, among alb these signiheant and iusigniticant people, 
affords one of the most amusing s(>ectacles of the season;' it is^ 
as it were, the morn of the night of the great fast. 

On “Verbnoi Sabbota” (Palm Saturday) a great procession 
takes place, in imitation of Christ’s entry into Jerusalem, and all 
stream into the churches, carrying branches and singing. The 
priests ^^rinklc branch and branch-bearers with holy water, and 
add a blessing into the bargain; the greater number then carry 
away their palms. AVhole groups are to be met^th carrying 
them about till late in the evening: father, mother, abd children, 
with the servants walking behind them; even tke'infont in the 
nurse’s arms has a palm-twig, sprinkled and blessed, thrust into 
its tiny fist. ^ As for the boys, the best use they can make of 
their twigs is to flog each other with thcjn, which they do hand- 
somely. Some of the more pious leave tlicir branches till Sun- 
day in the church, and many suspend them over their beds, 
ascribing all sorts of healing influences to the leafless twigs. The 
children also cherish theirs carefully, but for another purpose. 
It is tiic custom througUout llussia to pimish those who sleep 
too late on Palm Sunday to attend early mass, by flogging them 
with the palm-branches. Girls and boys are all so eager to ad- 
minister this discipline that they lie awake half the night think- 
ing of it ; and as soon as the day breaks, they are running about 
in bands in search of the sleepers, whom they punish while 
singing this verse : — 

** Verba biot ! 

Biot da tlos« ; 

Ya ne biu; 

’S'erba biot 

(The rod strikes I strikes to weeping; I strike thee not ; the rod 
strikes 1) ... 

This custom prevails throughout llussia, and the imperial 
children exorcise the privilege as eagerly as those of lower rank. 


THE EASTER EGGS. 

The Easter eggs play a very important part at this time of the 
year. St. Petersburg, lying in a plain little peopled either by 
man or barn-door fowls, must procure her eggs from a great dis- 
tance. Moscow, in particular, 8U])plie9 large quantities. On a 
very moderate calculation there cannot be less than ten millions 
used at Easter in tliis capital; for, as it is always customary at 
Easter, on greeting an acquaintance, to press an egg into his hand, 
many an individual ma3’^ consume his hundreds. 

Nothing is more amusing than to visit the markets and stalls 
where the painted eggs are sold. Some are painted in a variety 
of patterns; some have veVses inscribed on diem, but the more 
usual inscription is the general Easter greeting, ‘^Christohs 
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vosskress” (Christ is risen)^ or “Eat and think of me,” &c. The 
wealthier do not, of course, content themselves with veritable 
eggs dyed with Braril wood, but profit by the custom to show 
their taste and gallantrj*. Scarcely any material is to be named 
tliat is not made into Easter eggs. * At the imperial glass-cutting 
manufactory we saw two halls filled with workmen employed on 
nothing else but cutting flowers and figures on eggs of crystal. 
Vart of them were for the emperor and empress to givff away as 
jirescnts to the courtiers. As the latter receive many of tliesc 
tilings, they, of course, give them away again to their friends and 
fiivourites, who, the next Easter, bestow them in their turn else- 
where; so that these eggs often travel to amazing distances. 1 
happened to know the history of one which came from the im- 
perial palace, passed through numherless hands of high and low, 
till its last possessor, haring let it fall on a stone, pitched the 
fragments into the lUack Sea. 

'fhe wax -fruit makers and confectioners produce some pretty 
pieces of workmanship, in elegant boxes filled with eggs of all 
sizes in regular order, from the mighty ostrich -egg down to the 
iiighti)igale’s, and all in wax ami sugar. Some arc 
and very costly presents are also offered in cgg-ahells; some are 
transparent, and, in place of the yolk, contain little fairy 
and some have a magnilying-glass neatly fitted in, and disjday 
Jiouscs and trees formed in wax, pictures of saints, and tiny 
angels couched on roses. A considerable trade is carried on in 
siieli commodities at Easter from ht. Petersburg, which returns 
in imitative sugar the raw produce of the hcn-liouse received 
from the provinces. 

TUK TIIUEE J.A.vr DAYS OF PASSION-W I Kii. 

On Holy 'rhursday the occurrences of the day arc read out of 
the four Evangelists after mass. The priest stands in the middle 
of the church at a desk, on which burn three candles. The 
churches are in general thronged, and as every member of the 
congregation holds a taper in the liand, they make an uncom- 
monly cheerful appearance. The poor take a pride iji having 
these tapers as tliick as they can get them, and may often he 
seen with beautifully gilded tapers which may have cost them a 
couple of rubles each. They are burnt throngbout the Thursday 
evening, extinguished ou Good Friday, and kindled ajjaiii at 
midnight on Easter-eve. The streets of the towns and villages, 
which arc in general unlightcd, arc then gay with wandering illu- 
minations as the taper-bearers go from one clfittrch to another ; 
and that the tapers may not be extinguished, which is looked 
upon as an ill omen, they are carried in paper knterns. 

On Good Friday there is no fiirther ceremonial than the erec- 
tion of a kind of tabernacle in the churches; in general, a mere 
box laid upon tresscls and covered with a cloth; on the upper 
side of the cloth, the body of the Redeemer is represented in 

M 
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luting, embroidery, or half-relief. Thia tabernacle s^tanda thei^ 
till Easter-ev^e, ^ith only ao many Kgkts as are necessary to show 
the objects. The doors of the churches stand eonstantly open, 
and tlie people go in and out to kiss the siimdated wounds. The 
lower class of people go through all the forms of prostration, 
orosffing, and kissing, with groat fervour and devotion, and w^e 
must suppose the most scandalous hypocrisy if we belieN*e this to 
be all mere acting. Many^ I am certain, are keenly impressed 
wUh the HOiTows that the Saviour* bore for them, and feel the 
deepest grief for, the death endured. Xo priest cau have taught 
them thus to sadden tlieir countenances, or to give such a devout 
earnestness to their demeanour, or to draw such deep sighs i&om 
their overladen bosoms. 

Touching as this appearance of piety is among the poor, there 
is something exceeding nau'c^ and even comic, in the devout 
exercises of the upper, or ratlicr the secondary, class of ladies, 
for the higlicst have too much tact and knowledge of the world 
to cx]io»e themselves to ridicule. But the wives of provincial 
nobles, and those of the richer merchants, drive about the whole 
Saturday from one church to another to pay their visits of devo- 
tion, with the same self-complacency as tliey do those of ceremony 
at the palace twenty -four hours later. Attendez^ mt chere^'^ one 
of them will say to her dame de compaejme^ who keeps at some 
distance, and has her own thoughts of the matter in her French 
head, as she watches her patroness approach the tabernacle, and 
with great decorum and politeness, and the assistance of her 
footman, perform the due iiuraher of genuflexions and kissings. 
Ill this way the devotee makes her round of the churches, till, 
getting wearied alter a time, she exclaims “Skutslio!” (Tt is very 
tiresome !), and drives home again to superintend the preparations 
for the grand midnigiit or inonung least that is to be celebrated 
in her house. For now^ lieavcn be praised! the oil and flsh 
feeding is over, and the savoury steams from cveiy kitchen an- 
nounce the coming joj’s of Ea^ter-day. 


CHAPTER XXT. 

EASTEU-EVE. 

Tx the last days of the fast, expectation is strained to the highest 
pitch. On the Saturday before Easter- day the thermometer of 
religious inspiration falfs below zero. The lights, the singing, 
the bells, all the pomp of divine service, are consigned to repose. 
The devout are thoroughly exhausted with abundant kneeling 
and listening to the long readings.* Many have had nothing 

* There are no scats in any Hussian place of worship, either public or private; the 
whole service is listened to standing or kneding. In very rare cases an elderly lady 
of rank will have a chair in her private chapel. Even the emperor stands all the 
tlnae of the service. 
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wluitev€t td eat for last three <la>''s, aild are really fialfk; 
starred. The churches are a$ dark as the grave ; no f^est shows 
himself on the Saturday evening till niidtii^M. 

it is customary for one of the conpcgaXaou to take on himself 
the office of reading from the Gospel. A d:esk, on which lies an 
open Bible, is placed in the middle of the church ; one of tim 
lower classes, who can jnst spell out Slavonian, will advanee^ 
light his taper, and read till some one else advances to release 
him. Except the beautiful church singing, no custom of the 
liussian church seemed to me so really toiidiing and edifying as 
this pubMe reading. 

As I was making the tour of the churches on Easfer-eve in 
1837, I ffiund in the church Spass Preobrayenskoi, a scarred 
veteran soldier, standing at the desk reaxling with his taper in 
his hand. Around stood a number of<rlnldren with folded hands^ 
listening as attentively as the elders. In another it was a hmg- 
bearded, venerable old man, who, in a trciuhling voice and feeble 
tone, hnt with great earnestness and devotion, read aloud the 
history of the suneringa of the Bedecmcr, to a crowd of old people, 
youths, and cbihlren of both sexes, whose attention Avas never 
once diverted by tlie constant flux and reflux of the worshippers 
of the sacred tabeniacle. 1 found a like spcctjiclc in every 
church t visited, and was never tired of contcrapkting the 
edifying and heart-moving spectacle. It is a pity that the clergy 
do not ofteiier let the Scriptures out of their hands, and allow 
the congregation to take part in the administration of the sacred 
office. Religion would certainly be the gainer. All priests, 
without exception, contract, hy daily repetition of the same Ihings, 
a certain workmanlike dexterity and indifference in the execution 
of their duty, that deprives it of all influence on the he«irt. On 
the other hand, the emotion and sympathy of the uniirofrssioiial 
reader are visible and unfeigned, and the doctrine and teaching, 
coming directly from the heart, appeal directly to it. Kven 
when the reader is not a good or fluent one, the effect is not in*- 
jurious, but rather the contrary. ^Vhen he hesitates, or approaches 
liis taper nearer, the listeners seem yet more attentive, and when 
the riglit word comes, it makes the more certain impression. 
They seem to say to themselves, “Yes; so it is. That is the 
right word: the truth!’’ 

It is strange that the reformers in om church did not make use 
of so mighty a lever to piety as this congregational assistance 
might be, but left the people during divine service in a state of 
inactivity that must tend to impair devotion/ If not always, 
perhaps, but on certain occasion.s one of the congregatioii wm 
at liberty to ascend the pulpit, the w-holesome influence of family 
devotion >voiild be imparted to public devotion, and a feeling of 
brotherhood would be infused into the congrcgition. 

Towards midnight the throng increases. In St. Petewbtnrg 
the court appears in the imperim chapel in full dress; aiid in the 
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provinces the j^ovembr, with all his adjutants aitd ofiicers in tbeiP 
splendid uniforms, attend the cathedral. The priests begin a mass 
which is bnt languidly perfonncd or listened tb, till all at once, at 
the hour of midnight" the whole scene changes. The golden door 
of the “Ikonostas” (the middle door of tlic pictori^ wall that 
separates the Holy of Holies from the rest of the church) flies 
open, and the song bursts forth, “Christohs vosskress! Christohs 
Yosskress ihs mortvui!” (Christ is risen! Christ is risen from the 
dead!) At the same moment the ilhlminatioii of the church is 
completed, not only the lamps and great chandelier, but the 
countless tapers in the hands of the congregation, which have 
been held hitherto unlighted. AVhilst the chief body of priests, 
still singing “Christohs voskress,” remove the pall with the corse, 
two others in their richest dress pass through the church with 
censers in their hands, repeating the joyful words, and stopping 
before the shrine of every saint to swing the censer and make 
their genuflexions, and before every grdup of devotees to bestow 
their blessing. The congregation shake hands, and kiss all with 
whom they have the most distant acquaintance. “Christohs 
vosskress,” says the saluting friend, and “ Voyst venno voskressV” 
(Is he really and truly risen?) answers the saluted. This last 
sentence appears to be literally that spoken two thousand years 
ago, hy the disciples hastening to the empty tomb of Christ, and 
brings before our eyes, in the liveliest manner, the wonder and 
excitement of the first Christians who handed it d6wn to ns. 
The singing of the priests mean while continues. They also 
embrace each other ; the bishop, metropolitan, or whatever priest 
of the highest rank may be present, now places •himself before 
the Ikonostas, and bestows on every member of the congregation 
who approaches him his blessing and a kiss, with the words 
“Christohs vosskress.” The churches are illuminated without 
as well as within, and all the bells in the city ring out at once. 
In St. retcrsbnrg many of the streets and public buildings are 
illuminated; rocket after rocket rushes along tlie sky, and the 
cannon boom at intervals, amidst the countless bells and voices 
echoing each other from all sides bf the broad Neva. 

Amid all this tumult, a procession headed bv the priests, all 
bearing tapers and torches, passes round the church, and then 
the last ceremony, the blessing of the food, takes place about 
three o'clock in tne morning. The rich, who have the means of 
consecration at hand, do not find it necessary to carry their food 
to church, and moreover they are sometimes quite content with 
the species of consecration a good cook bestows; but the poor 
cannot enjoy their Easter breakfast till it has been blessed by 
the priest: perhaps they have a foreboding how ill it is likely to 
eit upon the stomach weakened b;^ long fasting. 

The spectacle in the church is most extraordinaiy. They 
ran^ all the dishes in long rows through the whole church, 
leamg space enough between the rows for the priests to pass^ 
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till th« inoreawng numbers; eompd tbem to form the lines with- 
out the church, and even a good way round. The huge oddly- 
shaped loaves called kulitsh, the towers of white cheese, into 
which I know not how many coloured leaves of spice are inter- 
woven, the former decorated with flowers, the latter bearing a 
burning wax taper on its summit, the heaps of red-coloured eggs, 
lumps of sugar, pots of honey, plates of preserved fruit; all these 
painted, illummatcd, many-coloured, strange-hmking eatables, 
and collected in such quantities, have so ciirious an effect, that 
one can hardly help supposing the important ceremonies are 
to end at last in child's. play; one cannot help looking into the 
faces of the reverend goo<lies and white-bearded fathers, to sec 
whether they are n(Jt masked children wlio will at last, throw* ofl* 
their disguise, and, in the midst of all their flowers and fruits, end 
with a dance in honour of Flora and Pomona. It is not neces- 
sary to observe them long, however, to be convinced that these 
goo<l child-likc people are quite serious in their proceedings. 
As the priest advances, sprinkling to the right and left, and pro- 
nouncing the blessing, w hile his attendant keeps up a constant 
chant, the people press closer and closer, crossing themselves and 
kee[)ing a sharp w*atch that their flowers and food get their due 
share of the purifying w aters. “Batinshkal” is heard here and 
there, “sdes moi paslika,*’ (Father dear! my J'^astor dish has^ 
got none.) llreatliless with haste, others come running up, and 
as* they ntitie the cloth containing their dishes, siqqflicate a 
monicnt'.s delay from the priest, who is generally good-natured 
enough to comply. 

The llussian Easter haiKpicts are certainly the most ))eculiar' 
things of the Jsind that can be seen, both from the time at wrliich 
they are taken (the sun often rising on the dcsstirt), and from 
the appearance and demeanour of the guests. W'hole colleges 
and corporations come in gala dresses to pay their court; after 
tlie unvarying salutation, “Christohs vosskress,’' eat something, 
and go away again. Thus the ])rofossors of a university piiy.their 
respects to the curator ; the judges, secretaries, and other officers 
of the law courts, to their pfesident, &c. All is bowing, con- 
gratulating, and kissing. The cooks and contectioners give 
themselves a world of trouble to prepare their dishes Avitli somer 
reference to the time. Lambs made of butter arc often ]>araded 
in the middle of the table, the fleece admirably imitated in butter 
also ; lambs of sugar, decorated with flags, crosses, &c. Many 
dishes appear in the form of an egg, which seems to be held 
^inost as sacred. Some years ago, a court lady gave an Easter 
brcEdsfast to the imperial family, at which every dish at table 'wa.s 
served up in eggs. The soups sent up their savoury steam fr<Hn 
gigantic ostrich eggs, furnished, as well as the other eggs fi>r 
holding hot food, by the porcelain manufactory. Here eggs 
produced chickens ^l-gro>vn and ready-roasted, and thm a 
monstrous birth developed a sucking-pig ; while pasties^ puddings, 
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iereams, game, frnits, imd jellies, i^lushed lluroiigh egg*shells of 
fine glass. by way of dessert, eggs of gold paper were 

offered, eontaining alm^onds, raisms, and sweetmeats of all sdrts. 

To be thoroughly national, two dishes are indispensable at an 
Easter breakfast, paskha and knlitsh. Paskha is made of curds 
beateft bard, and served in a pyramidical form; the kulitsh is a 
tbkk, rootid, cy lindrically-sbaped white loaf, sometimes made with 
a multitude of little kulitshi sticking upon it, like young oysters 
on the back of an old one, with plums, consecrated palm-twig.s, 
&c. ; which latter always project a little from the crust. Both 
must be decorated with dowsers and w'ajc-lights ; and i^ in addi- 
tion to these, a hard egg and a dram be sw'allowed, the Common 
Easter breakfast of a Russian of the lower class has been taken, 
and you may go to sleep for some hours with a good conscience 
wherewith to begin the enjoyment of the* Easter festivities. 

Of these, beyond all dispute the most interesting (where a pair 
of pretty Ups are concenied) is the Knster kiss. 1 will endea- 
vour to give some idea of the enormous consumption of this 
aaccharine article at this time of year. 

In the first place, all meml)ers of a family, without exception, 
kiss each other: if the family consist only of ten individuals, 
there arc at once ninety kisses. Then all acquaintance meeting 
for the first time at Easter, even w here the acquaintance is but 
slight, would think it a breach of ])oUtcness not to kiss and 
embrace each other with the greatest cordiality. “I’he devil 
take you, hlaxim!” I once heard an old woman exclaim to a 
young man, “can’t 3 'ou say ‘ Christolis vosskress,’ and give me 
-a kiss?’ ” 

If we suppose now that every person in St. Petersburg has, 
upon a very moderate average, a hundred acquaintances, more 
or less intimate, that calculation will give, for St. Petersburg 
alone, with its half inillioii inhabitants, a sum total of fifty millioiis 
Eawter embraces. Jjet ns consider only on how largo a scale 
tisahy indi\idnals must carry on tlic business. In the army every 
general of a corj^s of sixty thousand men must embrace all the 
officers, every colouel those of hf^ regiment, and a select num- 
ber of soldiers into the bargain. The captain salutes all the 
soldiers of his company, w^ho are mustered fbr the purine. 
The same in the civil tlepartmeiit ; the chief embraces all his 
subordinates,' who w^ait on him in their gala dresses. Consider- 
ing how numerous are the divisions and sub- divisions in a 
Xlussiau bureau, tlie chief must have no little' occasion for lip- 
salve on the following day; for, as far as I observed, these 
official caresses arp by no n)eans mere matters of pretence, a’s 
they are sometimes ou' the stage, but real downright sma^s, 
such as might be exchanged by lovers. A subordinate offeer 
hsks enough to do who has ofiben a doaen grades above lum^ faut 
at to the poor dignitaries, they must be fairly out of lnre«&. 
]Sere!xi, of course, as in idl other cases, the largest share^of 
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row? faoiily, his enormoue retinue, the countless numbers who 
come to salute him ou Easter moimlng, those of the nobles whom 
he U more intiamte with, jmd may meet bv accident; and even 
then he has not done. On x^orade the whole body of ofheers, 
and some of the privates picked out for the occasion, arc honoured, 
with an imperial embrace, which is not refused even to the meanest 
sentinel of his palace, as he }>asses him on Easier Sunday. 

As all these caresses are given and received wdtli tiie greatest 
cheerfidness, and amidst smiles and hand-shakings, as if they* 
saw each other for the first time after a long separation, or after 
some heavy and long-endured misfortune, it may be easily ima- 
gined how many gay and amUvsing scenes are i>assing in the 
streets and houses. “ Christohs vosskress, Y efim »Siephanovit8ch ” 
(Christ is risen, Euphem Stephen's ^on), bawds one beai‘ded fel- 
low' to another. “Voyst venuo vosskres^V’’ (Is he really risen?) 
Then they seize each other's hand, embrace heartily, and finish 
with “ radydm v’kahak brat (Let us go to the public-house, 
brother); and to the public- houbc they go, where the brandy 
runs as freely as the clear water in Mahomet’s j^nradise. It is 
an exaggeration, how'cver, to assert, as sonic travellers have 
done, tliat under tlie shield of ‘‘(fiiristobs vusskress” any 
stranger is at liberty to salute any unknown lair one. it is true 
that, even in the higher circles, some elderly gentlemen will 
take advantage of the season, and give occasion tiir some hadi- 
i!.af/r among the young ladies, th^ugli it is never taken amiss. I 
once saw, in a provincial town in llus-sia, the sentinel at the gate, 
after he had examined the basket or cart of the peasant girls, 
salute every one in a very grave and business-like manner, and 
he assured me that he did so throughout the week. The coach- 
man and other male servants kiss the children of their masters 
without ceremony, but only the hands of the grown-up daugh- 
ters; the domestics on tJicse occasions fill their poexets w'ith 
X)ainted eggs, one of which is presented to every one they salute, 
or ^'om whom a trifling douceur may be expected in return. 

That all scenes at Easter are not quite so cheerful or so peace- 
able may be well imagined, when we consider how freely the ean 
^ vie (it might more properly be named emt df. niort ) flows durhig 
period. To be intoxicated at Easter finds excuse every- 
where, and it is carried so far, in Little Russia particularly, that 
whole villages are oileu drunk at once. Of course, much scandal 
IB caused thereby. Servants run away, or are sent away, on 
account of excesses committed at Easter. The German faniiUes 
complain sadly; many are leR at this time altogether without 
domestic assistance, as tliere is no bridling a Russian at Eas^r; 
and yet, with all this universal uproaribusness, there is ecrttoBlv 
lass Grizne eommitted thsm there would be an 3 rwl)ere else. A 
Eaater ki England or Italy would be a regular period of 
yoodehed;. Imt, owing to the natum good temper and peaceable- 
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ness of the liussian national character, there is here far more to 
excite laughter or repulsion than fear or indignation. 

In the capital of the Ukraine, I was <mce passing the gate 
through which a crowd of persons of both sexes were stagger- 
ing, and all as drunk as they could well be. As I stood still to 
look at them, and shook my head, one of the hindmost, in the 
same condition as the rest, approached me, and taking off hk hat, 
“Drunk, sir; all drunk !” said he; “it is- a holiday; forgive them, 
sir; pray forgive them; pray, sir, don’t be angry; forgive us! 
God /urn given us a holiday.” There was no getting rid of him 
till I gave him my hand, and promised to forgive what I as a 
foreigner could have no right to punish."' Another time 1 saw, 
in another city, a drunken man take off bis hat to the governor 
in the public square, fall on his knees, and, seizing the digni- 
tary’s hand, exclaim, “Ah, I’m drunk, your excellency! It is a 
holiday, but I ’beg you will have me beaten; I have drunk too 
much, indeed; pray, your excellency, do punish me!” Nor could 
the governor get rid of his singular petitioner till he had given 
him a reprimand. 

But enough of these grosser matters; turn we rather to the 
countless throng of brilliant equipages that fill the streets, all 
driving, hurrying, flying to court, to kissing, to church, and to 
the Katsheli. Yes, the Katsheli; for in lOaster-week it returns 
again wdth all its whirling, twirling, swinging, and nut-cracking. 
The ice-mountains and sledges arc no more, but in their stead 
come oranges and ices. 

In fact, to judge from the immense quantity of oranges that 
are to be seen heaped upon the stalls at Kaster, one would think 
that the garden of the Ilesperidcs lav directly before the gates of 
St. retersburg, or that they grew tnroughoiit Knssia like birch 
and pine trees. Whence they all come to be sold at so reason- 
able a rate I know us little as I do how all the champagne is 
procured, that is drunk in llxissia as freely as if that province had 
been long a part of the Jlussiaii empire. It is a certain fact, how- 
ever, that in Jlussia, to the very frontiers of Siberia, all the places- 
where the fairs are held at Easter seem inundated with oranges 
and lemons. 

The south is provided for by Odessa and Taganrog, but nprth 
and central Russia through the northern ports. . The golden 
cargoes are generally landed at Libau or Reval, at the latter end 
of February or in*^Iarch, and are transported from St. Peters- 
burg as far south as Kliarkoif, where the itinerant dealers nroclaim 
the pyramids of orangQs and lemons piled up on their neads ae 
the genuine produce of St. Petersburg. 

lees, arc to be had, of course, tlie whole year through at the 
foreign confectioners', but they are first sold in the public places' 
and streets at Easter, llie custom of selling ices m the streets 
is unknown in Germany, but is favoured here by the cheiquiess 
of ice and preserved fruits, like butterflies fluttering from Hies 
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chrj'saleva mimber of youpg fellows who, a few days befhrc, 
wrapped in greasy sheepskins, were vending their oily griish- 
niviki (hot cakes), now flaunt away in red flow ered cotton blouses 
over black velvet trousers, with long wldtc and red embroidered 
cloth slung over tlieir breasts and shoulders, like the ribbon of 
aii order. The ends serve to wipe their glasses, in which they 
offer their ices; and thus equipped they may be met with at 
Easter in St. l^etersburg, ^loscow- Odessa, and indeed throuirh- 
out llussia. They carry their ices in great cans filled up to the 
neck with rough ice, and thus hawk about their delicate moutii** 
cooling merchandise under the hottest sun. 

The business which we are employed in affects, it is well kiiowni, 
our whole being and character, iu a high degree, and so it is with 
these people. Tlie same men w hom I saw so taciturn and mono- 
tonous over their oil cakes in the fast days, are now all alive in 
their gay cottons, and full of jest and good-humour, while ]>rc- 
sciiting their pink, snow-w hite, or coffee-ct>lom'ed ices. One of 
them, who luul his stand by the swings, was my particular friend; 
near him 1 often loitered to divert myself with his acting. 1 took 
the troidde one morning of Avriting down some of the eloquence 
Avith Avhich he sought to allure his customers, 

*^\Ioye potshtenie !” ( Tour most obedient servant, sir !) he called 
out to a geutleinan at a little distance who was not tliinking of 
him and Ids ice; “ what is your pleasure V ready dhectly. Oh! 
how hot it is to-day! one wants something to c(»ol one! Ifow! 
you Avill take A'auilla? What, nothing! i am very, very sorry! 
Moro^uiyc,. morosliiuyc, sami svasheye! ice, ice, the iVesliOsi, 
the coolest. Chocolate, A'anilla, coffee, rose-ice, all t>f the very 
best. Who tastes my c.\quisitc ice; my flovver-l)l()()mV (so he 
called one particular ice). !My ice is like a P‘»]q»y: come, my 
loveliest girl, will you taste my poppy ice V’’ ('I’Ik' girls of Little 
Russia wear in spring a number of showy poppies in tlieir hair). 
“ Taste it only! It is sweeter than the kiss of your bridegroom. 
You like it best ndxed, perhaps? Good, dearest, mixed it shall 
be, like your cheeks, red and Avhitc: Avill you please to taste?” 

And hereupon he hands the ice temptingly mingled in a grace- 
ful tapering mass of rod and white. The girl looks einbaimssed, 
but ends by taking the Avooden sjioon he flourishes in his right, 
hand and eating the offered delicacy. ‘‘ Zvatui jsvetot.” “ Bloom*- 
ing flower, poppy bloom, vauilla blossom, coffee blossom ! Who* 
wnl take my most delicious ice? See here,my good old father 1 
red, red as a rose, and yellow a.s gold. Ah! you simpleton, give 
your CQp|>cr for my gold.” (Here he puts a little in a glass and 
holds it up to the sun). *‘Ah! how superb! Hoav I should like- 
to eat it myself! But I am not rich' enough. I can’t afford it... 
Gome, father, buy some of it, and then 1 can liav^e a ta«te. There, 
take it, &ther, and much good may it do you! For your little son 
as weU? Moroshniyis! Ugh, how hot it is! 1 am half-meHed- 
Imnat have someice.’* (At the beginning of the Easter holidays^ 
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in Eussia this is a tolerably strong poetical exaggeration, as may 
well be supposed.) He then tastes a iittle, turn up hk eyes, 
and raises his shoulders as if it were pure ambrosia. ! good 
mother, what are you* gaping at? Does it make your mouth 
water? Truly, I cannot bear to see you there melting in the sun 
before my eyes. There, try it.” And he holds out his wooden 
spoon with a sample. The old woman laughs, must taste, and 
cannot get.olf under eight kopeks. And then the tempter begins 
Ids strain again, which is scarcely ended when the sun has already 
ended liis course for the day. 

During the whole of the Easter-week the churches stand con- 
stantly open, and even the golden doors of the sanctuary, which 
remain closed throughout the year, excepting at certain moments 
during divine service, now admit the gaze of all. The more pious, 
generally, hear a long mass every morning before they hasten to 
their amusements. The holidays are closed by a “ final mass,” 
at the end of which “ the division of bread” takes place: a cere- 
mony whose meaning 1 have not been able to find out. I believe 
it may be only a viaticum or souveniv of Easter, which the priest 
bestows upon tlic faithful. Large loaves are baked, the outer 
crust of which is coloured red and stamped with the words, 
“ Christohs vosskresis iha mortvui,” in gold letters. These loaves 
are cut into small pieces ; the priests dll some baskets with tliem, 
carry them to tVie railing round the altar, and throw down the 
bits of bread amonjj the people, who stretch out their hands with 
eagerness. The pieces are anxiously examined to see who has 
cot the letters. Those who obtain Ihe characters forraftig the 
nrst word of the inscription hold it for a particular piece of good 
fortune; but the holders of the last Avord ‘‘ mortvui” (death), on 
the other haiud, are much grieved, and esteem it a very bad omen. 
This is natural enough. I must confess that I was glad when I 
caught some of tine letters forming the “ vosskress,” and should 
have been* inconsolable if “mortvui” had fallen to my share. 
These pieces of bread, like tlic palm branches, are laid up among 
other relics, on the table or shelf where the image or a saint 
rests. 

With this ceremony, as before said, the Easter holidays, pro- 
perly speaking, end. Everything, however, has a condition, 
then m end, and then a real and complete cessation. So ihmrc 
comes halting behind the Hussion Easter yet another holiday, 
which may be .said finally to close the doors of these fostivak. 
It is the Monday after Easter, called by the Russians “ Fenuina- 
telnm Fonyedelnik ” (RecoUe^on Monday). W hen I heard this 
name for the first time, 1 asked a Russian the meaning of it, to 
which he replied, “Because people then remember thek parents.” 
Thk Monday is nearly our Ail-SouLs^ day, and is, no doubt, 
in> connection with Easter, partly because it followa^so 
Inwadktdcly, and; partly because the rcsitrsection of Christ Imui a 
witml CQimeetion with the hoped-for resurrection of thohe dear 
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to US. To sajr the truth, KeooHcetion Monday ia a kind- of itaon- 
ster of a holiday, for iu the manner of its celebration religious 
gravity is so much sliocke<l, and yet the feeling ami fancy are flat- 
tered oy 80 nmch that is kindly, that we know mjt well who^er 
we should condemn it for its iudeconuu, or chcriKh it for its . 
ehildrlike simplicity. 

In the morning the peojde flock to the cemeteries, and after 
attending service in the chapels belonging to them, in memory of 
and honour to tlieir departed friends, t:ike a ineai over theii 
graves! 

At a very early hour the never-wearied holida}^ folks may be 
seen setting forth with hag and baggage on foot and iu vehicles. 
The Ibod is carried, in the first place, into the chapels, and laid 
upon the table in the middle. There is generally a large round 
loaf in the midst of a di^h; and round about it the red-painted 
Easter eggs, salt, gingerbread, orange*, and lemons. In the 
midst of the loaf a liglited tajicr is always stuck, without which 
no Russian, any more than a Oheher, can observe a religious so- 
lemnity, the clear flickering flame being to him always a symbol 
of the spiritual. 

A Flemish pencil might produce the strangest picture iu the 
world by a faitliful representatiou of this oddly-fiirnisUed ban- 
quet, particularly ns the taste ofthe purveyors vai ies cousideral)!}’. 
Every one has liis loaf ot'a ditferent Ibrni from the rest; one has 
added a dish of rice and plums, another a pot of honey, and a 
tbirrl some otlicr dish, according t<; his meaiip. On every loaf a 
little book is laid. In one I ibimd written on one page, '"This 
book belongs to Anna Timofey vna,” ( Anna, Tiinolhcus' daughter), 
ajid on tlic next page, ‘“‘This bodk is inscribed u> the memory of 
my dear father, Feiior Taulovitsh, and my good mother, Elizabeth 
Fefcrovna,” On a thii'd page stood the names ul (iregor Sergei 
and Maria. They call these' books “ Fominatclnui Knig,” or 
Books of Lieinembrancc. 

After the usual mass the priests approach the strangely -loaded 
tables and sing prayers for the dead, swinging the censers all tlie 
while. They turn over the leaves of the bcfore-meiitioned books, 
sikI introduce the name.s there found in the pra^^er. When this 
geqittal prayer and consecration is over, the people disperse alrout 
the church-yard; each party seek the graves of their friends, 
particularly of those lately lost, and weep over them. The greater 
number mourn ^ in silence; but some, whose sorrow ie yet new, 
east theizi 6 elves*iii despair upon tlie earth, ami give it veitt aloud. 
On one such occasion 1 notic^ ^larticularly one old woman, whose 
vsoice of* lamentationr resounded over the whole buryiiig-groiind* 

% wi^t up to her and asked for wltoEu she mournccL raised 
hmelf and answered, for a young married daughter. T'hen'j^ 
threw herscli* down ttmm with her foce to the grass, and dsied 
istio the grave as if l^r child could hea^,.: ^^ Ah! mjr denmt 
. daughter, why hast tboii forsi&en me? Ah,, thou loveitestl mu 
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young one I why hast thou left thy old mother Avith her seventy 
years? Couldst thou not Avait till she had gone before thee? 
Ah! my daughter, is it not against nature that the child should 
leave her mother untended? And thy little son, thy Fedor, he 
too is left. Alas ! niy daughter, son and mother are left alone 1” 

I cannot express Iioav deeply the lamentation of this poor old 
Avoman affected me as she chanted her sorrow in a kind of church 
melody : now and then ceasing entirely, and burying her gray, 
care-worn licad in the grass. 

Thus she mourned till the priests came to the graA^e. They, 
in tile mean time, paraded the church-yard with burning tapers 
and crucifixes, and performed a special service over every graA^e 
Avhere it Avas desired, the books of remembrance” being handed 
to them for the purpose. The priests Avere followed by troops 
of unfortunate persons, cripples and beggars, who expected to 
receive part of the food in alms. I saw several AAdiosc sacks had 
been so abundantly stored Avitb eggs that they might ’have begun 
trade with them. Some of the mourners gave the Avhole of Avliat 
they had brought, and made thus a Avorthy ofieiing to the de- 
parted. My poor old woman was among the number, I helped 
her to divide some of the loaves : a task her trembling hands re- 
fused to perform, Tiic majority, I am sorry to say, spread their 
napkins over the graves, arranged their food upon them, not 
forgetting the Avine and brandy liottles, and set to Avork AAuth as 
good an appetite as if the day had been preceded by seven years 
of Egyptian famine instead of a Eussian Easter. These ghastly 
banqueting-tables, and the rcA'clling groups around them, formed 
the strangest spectacle I ever saw in my life ! The priests, of 
course, came in for a share, and tasted sometliing at every grave. 
I approached one company, consisting of some oliicial persons, 
among Avliom there Avas one decorated Avith a coxiple of orders. 
These people had covered a long graA’c Avith a large table-cloth, 
and had loaded it abundantly from a store in their carriage, 
Avhich Avas draAvn Aip close by, and out of which they were con- 
tinually fetching fresh supplies. Taa-^o priests Aycre among the 
revellers, and were challenged more frequently than any others 
of the party. Not before Tiight were the dead left in peace in 
their last resting-place, and many, unfortunately very manyv left 
it in a condition AA^hich may be said to have turned the day of 
"remembrance into one of complete forgetfulness. 

The great excesses committed at this season are particularly 
misplaced when the digesthx system has been so much loAvered 
ill tone, and cause much sickness among the l6wer class of Rus- 
sians; so that, for many, their holidays arc attended by very evil 
consequences. The hospitals ore never so fiill as after Easter ; 
and according to the statement of a physician to me, statistical 
Avriters, in giving the bills of mortality for the several months, 
nnght safely quote .the Easter holidays as in some measure ac- 
counti&g for the great number of deaths in ApriU 



CHAPTER XXIL 

TIIK GAIIDEXS ANI> VTl l-.'". 

The sixtieth degree of northern latitude crosses tbc .suburbs of 
St. rtterslmrg. Since the creation of the world no other city 
has dis})1ayed so much splendour and luxiivy, .so near the eternal 
ices of the pole, as this imperial residence; and the iieiglihour- 
hood of the Baltic Sea is perhaps the only one where such an 
attempt in such a parallel could have succeeded. 

The parallel under which St. Pctersliurg lias hnilfe jialaces and 
cultivated gardens is the same under which, in Siberia, the 
Ostiaks and Tuugusiaii.s find a scant} noiu'ishmeiit of moss tor 
their reindeer, and where the Kaintschatdale drives his dogs over 
never-melting ice.* In the same circle where St. Petersburg 
enjoys every luxury of the civilised and unci\ ilised world, the 
(ircenlandcr and Esquimaux, witii their seal-fat and train oil, 
barely keep alive the feeble glimmer of vegetation rather than 
Hie. Swampy Livonia, which oven the Poles Cidl harsh and raw, 
the province whence come the wild and pitiless snow-storms callecl 
by the Prussians ( 'ourlaud weather, are to tlu* St. i'etersburghers 
\ciy agreeable and tolerably warm southern piovinces. In 
Poland »the Russian begins to look about him fin' tropical vege- 
tation; and of the nebidosa Gcrmaniay whose fngorn and gray 
skies inspire the shuddering Ituliau to strike the elegiac cliords 
of his harp, the Petersburger tliiuks as of a laud where the 
orange-trees bloom.” 

No city in Europe .stands in such dose relation to iho beasts 
of the wilderness as St. Peter.«5burg. Even rt Sioclviiolm a 
tolerable number of miles intervene between tlie city ami the 
deio of the wolves ; at Sf. Petersburg the lurking-])laces of these 
gaunt animals and the palaces of the ])rinces are within a neigh- 
bourly distance. It is a remarkable proof of the >sildne»s of the 
environs of St. Petersburg, tliat behveen breakfast and dinner 
a man may go on a wolf or bear hunt as he may on a Jmrc-hiint 
Irom Berlin. In hard winters himgry wolves hax e approached 
the suburbs, and even the neighbourliood of the imperial palace, 
in search of food. The imperial couriers despatched between the 
Winter Palace and the neighbouring residences have, even of 
late years, fallen more tlian once a prey to these animals; and 
there are in St. Petersburg many ladies whose elegant Parisian 
toilet has been exposed to ^ngcrous proximity \ritJhi the sludgy 
lords of the forest. I was told by one lady that she had in a 
garden scared a wolf with her parasol ; and by another how' she 
had been surprised by a bear while reading on a bench in the 

• Th* graater part of the Tunguftl»ns live farther south. Ohhotik lies on^ ^ 
gree, ^6b<^ two, and Uto southern point of ICawtsehaiha nearly, nine 
farther south than St. Petersburg. 
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ff«rdeii of Her .villa close to St. Petcrsbtirg, and how she had 
uirown a romance of George Sand at his head! The Eussians 
maintain that the l>caT is a great coward, and will never attack 
unless wounded or otherwise irritated. They relate many odd 
effects of sudden /right upon him, which, however they may 
merit the attention of the naturalist, can scarcely be related here. 
A boy was once sent from a country-house to fetch brea^ he 
came back Avithout it, and said that he had met a bear on his 
way, and thrown the loaves at his head. On returning to the 
place indicated, the bread was found there, and the bear not far 
off— -dead I The people maintain that he died of a fit caused by 
the fright. All this shows how much the Fauns of the forest 
liave still the advantage of Ceres and Flora in the environs of 
St. Petersburg! 

“For heaven’s sake send me a picture of the sun!” said a 
friend to me as I was setting off for the south (i,e, Germany) ; 
“it seems to me years since I have seen the glorious divinity!” 
If, in the other jmrts of the European world, the German Apollo 
does not pass for the most attractive of gods, we may judge from 
the above remark what a 8t. Petersburg Pheebus must be like! 
To feel this rightly, .one must have livedltherc ; One must have 
exchanged the pale gray of the St. Petersburg sky for the south, 
to know how beautiful, how enchanting can appear that German 
heaven* which the French and Italians have so much to say 
against. Our hearts beat, and a tear of poetical emotion moistens 
our eyes, when we sing of the land of the citron and tins myrtle. 
Even thus is the tenderness of a St. Petersburgher awakened for 
countries where cherry and plum*trees are to be met with iu the 
highw*ays. According to the St. Petersburg calendar there are 
omy ninety days when sunshine is to be ex^jected, and then the 
smile of heaven is not seldom mingled with a frowm. Their fir- 
mament is no firm, lofly, azure vault, but a grayish tent-cloth 
constantly fluttering iu the Avind. 

St. Petersburg is not, however, more defective in its roof than 
in its flooring. What in Vienna and Paris is a firm rocky foot- 
ing, is in St. Petersburg a bottomless morass. swanky 

nature of the soil oozes through the pavement and wood-woik 
in spring and autumn; and although millions on millions are 
lavished yearly for paving the streets and mending the roads, 
bridges and canals for draining foundations and the like, yet the 
site of the city is so little smid and secure, that behind every 
garden- wall the soil is still a wild, marshy, uneven swamp as 
when the Titans of yore beheld it. I%our towns, at least in the 
8uburl>s, every house stands in the midst of trees, vines, and 
shrnbs, and bloom and perfume grace every neglected comer; 
but at St Petersburg every gameu stands in the midst of a 
morass; and where the s^mde has not been at work, the ugly 
beg still stares you in the face. With us (I mean at Vienna, 
Imsden, Hamburg, Frankfort: indeed, about almost all German 
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cities) Natiire herself half forms a garden : tliere.are hills, TaSeya, 
flowery meadows, a variety of trees, or at least a firm sott W 
tread on, and an endurahlc canopy of sky; and to make a garden^^ 
we have often nothing to do but to lay nnt tlic walk. At St, 
retersbiirg there is not one of these things! "ilic firm ground 
must l>e made by art ; the gravel w-alks must be founded by the 
handbf the carpenter. If meadows ove wanted, the turf must 
be laid down sod by sod; if bills, the earth must be thrown up; 
if a valley, it must ' l)e dug. Those who desire warmth must heat 
their stoves; those v»'ho wish for a sky must paint one in their 
draw’ing-rooms. 

It is only between four walls we can enjoy calm weather or 
any of the beauties of nature in St, retersburg: bright colours 
are to be seen only on walls. The }»astures and meadows are 
dirty gray and yellow ; no friendly green presents itself any- 
where hut on the roofs of the houses. The sky is misty and 
watery: the stars glitter from the blue cupolas of the churches, 
but none twinkle anywhere else. The paler the sun’s face the 
more respleiidfent are the summits of the towers; the fainter the 
moonlight the brighter shine the gorgeous palaces. Heavens! 
what cost, w hat toil and trouble liad Peter tlie Great spared the 
St. retersburgers, past, present, and to come, had he followed 
up his first idea of building Ins new capital on the shores of the 
Black Sea ! So man}' foreign ami ^assadors would not then wonder 
at the rapidityw’itirw'liich they grow old, and there w'onld be 
]>rctticr girls. St. Petersburg would have acachis, laurels, and 
])omcgranates, instead of birches, firs, and cranberries ; and so 
many millions would not pa.*> half their lives in considering how 
thev and their families are to be kept warm. 

I'lic only thing that w’as of use to the St. Peter>burfrhers, when 
they set al^out the establishment and planting of their cnvir<ma, 
\ as the beautiful, clear, deep Hbva, with its many branches, to 
which may be aclded the group of hills called the Duderhoff 
3Iuuntaius and the coast of the Gulf of Finland. Ail those who 
seek tlic rural landsca]oe have taken refuge cither in the isiai]ds, 
on those hills^ or along that coast, 

THE 

In the whole delta of the Xeva there are more than forty 
islands, great and small. Some of these islands, although all 
belong to the precincts of the city, are still pcricctly desert, in- 
undated by the sea ami the Neva, visited only by seals or by 
wolves, which come over tne ice. 

Such are the Volny Islands, the Trukhtanoff Islands, and some 
others. They are sw^ampy and overgrown witli birch, and scarcely 
known by name in St. Petersburg; others contain magazines for 
powder and other stores. The largest are the often-named. Yasr 
sili Ostrof, the St. Petersburg Island, and the islands formed by 
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the Moika, Fontanka, and the other canals. These are almost 
entirely occupied by the houses of the city, and formjhe centre 
of this island-metropolis. Xorth-west of the St. Fetersburg 
Island lie live others of moderate size, separated by the arms of 
the greater and lesser Kevka, and the Neva; these are the islands, 
emphatically so called, the “Garden Islands” of St. Petersburg: 
Krestovsky (the Cross Island), Kammenoi Ostrof (the Stone 
Island), Petrofskoi Ostrof (Peter’s Island), Yelaginskoi Ostrof 
(Yelagin Island), and the Apothecary Island.* Originally these 
islands yielded nothing but shrubs, some few old oaks, the senior 
veterans of St. Petersburg, and particularly birches and firs, with 
wJiich the greater part of the islands are still covered. These 
primeval woods and primeval swamps were invaded by the art 
of gardentng towards the close of the last century. Man cleared 
them in some measure, made gravel walks, planted new trees, 
such as could be made to grow midcr the sixtieth parallel of lati- 
tude, left standing the old oaks under which the Ingrians had 
sacrificed, and also here and there a little Finnish fiLshing village, 
wliich, in the midst of increasing luxm*y, displayed, in the most 
pi([uant manner, the contrast of times, and the extremes of social! 
life. Fridges were thrown from island to island, canals made, 
and, above all, imperial pleasure palaces and pretty villas (ilaU 
^has), were built on the banks of the river, 

TJie greater part of these gardens have been planted under 
Alexander and Nicholas, to whom almost every lliissiau town is 
indebted fbr its public garden. They were begun imder Cathe- 
rine, and hence, perhaps, the name datsha (gift) for villa ; fbr 
•she made many grants of ground, and even of whole islands, to 
her favourites, that they might build and lay out villas and houses 
lhere. The Yelagin Island was first given to a IMelgunotf, then 
to a Yelagin : it now belongs to the Empress Alexandra Feodor- 
ovna. Each of the islands has «ts particnlar destination, and is 
devoted to a particular class. Y^elagin belongs almost exclusively 
to the court. It is entirely occupied by the imperial chateau and 
igardeiis. The court generally resides there in spring, which is 
the most brilliant time for the islands. On this island there are 
no private houses, and no other amusement for the public than 
walking. There is nothing very remarkable in the chateau of 
Yelagin:, it is not tg be compared with the gardens and chateau 
at Potsdam. Kammenoi Ostrof is the chief island for the villas 
of the wealthier classes. The houses are built on the banks of 
the river, all in difterent styles: one is Gothic, another Italian, 
a third Chinese, &c. In this small space, specimens are to be 
found of the taste of all ages and nations in gardening and villa 
building. Although they have generally cost enormous sums in 
the erection, and display much luxury, we should look in vain 

* When they soy In StRetersImrg ** We will go to the Islands this summer,** “W© 
wlB make a party to the Islands,'* they mean these live Garden IsAands, aadnaotkera 
o«fe of the whole forty. 
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for the architectural grandeur of the Italian villas, the comtbr 
of English country-houses, or the simple eii joymcnt of a German 
garden. For one charm these datshas are indebted U» the severity 
of the climate, namely: ibr the great abumlanco of jlowcrs. "Hie 
hot-houscs arc profusely supplied; and in the warm weather, the 
balconies, doors, and windows of the datshas arc adorned with 
multitudes of exotic plants, as the peasants’ houses in many parts 
of Germany are with May-liowcrs at Whitsuntide. 

Krestovsky, or the CVoss Island, lie^ bd'ore the courtly Yela- 
gin and Kammeuoi Ostrof, tow'ards the soa, and is larger tlian 
the two former put together, ^iiumorous avenues liave been 
opened through the thick primeval birch aiid pine w^oods of tliis 
island, .and atford agreeable views of the (inlf of hinlaud. This 
island is peculiarly the resort of the lower clashes of JSt. Toters- 
hurg. Ilither Hock the mushik and the knpez in gay gondolas, 
to enjoy iu the Avoods .their national ainusemeots of swings and 
Liussian inuinitains; and here, on holidays, smokos on the grass 
under every pine-group the faA'oiirite sumocar, round which may 
be seen encamped a party of long-beards, gossiping, singing, and 
clamouring. 

'J'he German part of tbe population have aj»proprlated t<» them- 
selves another island. It is on rctroifsky that the (iorman pre- 
fei'' to take Jiis cup of cofre<\ and indulge himself with bis pipe. 
The arrangements here arc on a smaller scale; an<l lu^rc only arc 
to be found milk and cake gardens, coffee-houses and taverns, as 
ill the neigh bonrhood of our towns. Jt must not be understood, 
however, that there is anything OAclusive here, and datslias, cha- 
teaux, and Itussians, mingle here as elsewhere. 

As a thorough St. Petersburgher, firmly of opinion that no city 
in the world is to bo compared tvith his own, cherishes .a preju- 
dice against all that is not St. retcrsbiirg/Vi, so does he most 
partb-ubiriy ])rizc these magic islands, and is not a little astonished 
when a foreigner, to ivhom he displays their s])lendour, is not 
equally oiichaiited. The St. Petersbiirgbers can by no means 
understand how any one should hesitate to place the Island Gar- 
dens ])y the side of those of Babylon, Damascus, or SJiiraz, or to 
count St. retersburg as a fiffli Paradise. Tassing their whole 
lives in a continued tumult, in droshkics or coaches-and-four; 
haAirig never sat buried in tliought, or absorbed by a book in the 
still fragrance of a honeysuckle arbour ; having, in short, no such 
pleasant corners themselves, they cannot at all understand what 
a German finds wanting in their g.ardens Avhen he says, “Yes, it 
is very fine, but not half so pleasant as in our country.” Nature 
herseif with us supplies wlnit art leaves wanting to the decoration 
of the garden, and every humble citizen and peasant Jiclps to 
make the picture more complete and luxuriant. In St. Peters- 
burg, what the government and the rich leave undone, remains 
incomplete. NTo gcncrally-diiTused spirit of gardening is at hand, 
and the wind whistles shrilly through every opening. 
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Nevertheless, and m spite of us sighing foreigners, the islands 
have their favourable side ; the question is only, to choose well 
the tiine and occasion to view them. Before all things, let no one 
think of going on foot, as if he were going to the Thiergarten o4' 
Berlin, or the Prater of Vienna. It should be remembered. that 
in St. j?etersburg droslikics are always reckoned upon, that all 
the gardens and buildings are scattered over an extensive surface, 
and that these tableaux on a large scale are best seen the faster 
you drive by them. Take then, if possible, a carriage with four 
horses ; dash through the desolate quarter ol' St. Petersburg Os- 
trof with the speed of the wind, and pass the train of brilliant 
equipages that throng the avenues of Yelagin and Krestovsky on 
holidays and Sundays at the same rate; call upon a friend, if you 
have one, in any of these elegant swamp- villas, and enjoy the tea 
or evening collation upon his luxurious divans, and in the midst 
of all the costly decoration of his reception-rooms. Tlien towards 
sunset have a gondola, manned by half-a-dozen sturdy fellows, 
and row down the arm of the Neva to the Gulf of Finland. 
Watch there the globe of the northern summer sun sink into the 
lap of Thetis, and hurry hack through the magic July night, and 
row round some of the islands, taking a wide sweep, for there is 
plenty of room here on the water also, punching and driving 
your gondoliers, mean while, to make them go the faster. Listen 
then from the water to the sounds irom the thick forest, gaze on 
the lights from the fishing villages, the late illumination of the 
brilliant datshas, and hearken to the nightly doings on the islands, 
where all is as loud by night as it was by day; and at last return 
home like a night-wandering ghost, when, towards one o’clock, 
the cold dew announces the return of the sun. 

In the way home admire on the Prospekt the palaces gleaming 
bright in the nightly reflex of the sun; and when, on the foUow-- 
ing morning, in drawing your bed curtains at eleven, you recall 
the singular dream of the past night, you will understand why 
the islands arc so highly esteemed. 

A St. Petersburg friend may take you to breakfast at Talon’s, 
or to a promenade on the English quay; but if he be prudent he 
will content himself with that, and not propose a walk to the St. 
Petersburgyillages. The villages that surround our capitals are 
the prettiest that can be conceived; the Hamburg villages on the 
Elbe, those on the Maine by Frankfort, even the turnip-planted 
hamlets of our sandy Jerusalem, are charming, full of rural 
beauty, and abounding in subjects for tbe sketch-book of the 
artist. The villages” so much talked of in St. Petersburg are 
five in number: Great and Little Oklita, Bolshaya Derevnya, 
Malaya Derevnya, and Tshornaya Retshka. They lie in long, 
endless (everything in St. Petersburg is without end) lines on 
the Neva, the two first-named opposite the upper, and the two 
latter opposite the lower part of the city. The houses of these 
villages are of fir-tree logs roughly put together, and planted in 
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regular rows like a regiment of soldiert*. From the houses, hard]jy 
one of which has the ornament even of a tree, the long cabbage 
and cucumber plantations stretch into tlie country on the land 
side ; and a road along tlie banks of the river is lined m holidays 
with carriages, driving up and down, as they do in the avenues 
on the Garden Islands. 

Those persons whose revenne? arc too moderate for a Gothic 
or Chinese datsha, engage a summer rcsidenc^f in sonn- of these 
deal liouses, and enjoy there as much rural happiness as tea- 
drinking, card-playmg, and hard driving can afford them. One 
cannot but admire the modesty of thdr demands in this respect. 

At Novaya llercvnj’a is the new establishment of Striive for 
mineral waters : a niagniHcent house, with elegant saloons, and 
promenades under cover. In stands in the midst of a bare 
swamp, nearly four (Knglish) miles from the centre of tlic town. 
In summer this is a favourite resort of the fashionable world of 
the islands. An unprejudiced person finds it difficult to compre- 
hend why so useful an establishment was formed in such a ^htec. 
Those who drive out and hack again every day to enjoy this mock 
Carlsbad, miglit have gone to the real one for the same expense 
of time and money. 

'riie gardens of Stroganoff and Besliorodko ( tlio former is open 
to tiic public) ha\ 0 also made considorahle inroads into the ter- 
ritories of the divinities of swamp and mud. Altogether, the 
possCHsioiis of St. ‘ Petersburg in garden land may be reckoned at 
twenty-fi ve millions of square yards. 

'Phe villages of Great and Little Okhta ai*e remarkable as the 
site of St. I'etersburg’s predecessor ; the old Swedish fortress of 
.Nycnschanz, at a still earlier period called Landscrona, or, in 
Kussian, Venetz Scinli (the (^rown of the Land). For tlie posses- 
sion of this little fortress and trading town, the Swedes and Rus- 
sians (not the Muscovites, but the republicans of Novgorod) 
disputed as early as the thirteenth century. It was generally 
held by Sweden, and through its mediation a peaceful com- 
mercial intercourse was sometimes kept up between the two 
countries. The last traces of this fortress have now vanilhod, 
and are forgotten.* 


THE SEA-CO.\ST. 

I*eter the Great— every chapter that treats of Russia roust 
begin with Peter the Great; for not only St. Petersburg, but 
every tivig and branch of Russian public or social life, the history 
of cities, roads, canals, public institutions, thc.aimals of gardens, 
buildings, manufactories, mines, and mills, all begin with Peter 

• In the old paper.*? of a morchant of Keral, I read Omrian commercial letters, 
dated Ttom Njenschaois on the Neva; and I saw In 5t. Petersburg an old oakm 
clothefkpreM that came from Nyensofaanx— the only antiquities, peri»ps, tfaait, Bi. 
FetwsborB possesses. 
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tlie Great; — ^Peter the Great, then, did what no ruler ever did 
before him: he built his capital on hostile ground. Perhaps he 
thought like the officer who, to animate hia soldiers to the 
charge, threw his own standard into the midst of the enemy. Let 
our dearest treasure he in the hands of an enemy, and we shall 
hght the more zealously to make it ours again. Often, while the 
building of the city was going on, he had to exchange the chisel 
and mallet for the sword, and drive back the enemy from the 
very gates of his infant capital. On one of these suburb battle- 
fields he built, in the year 1711, without the city and close to the 
sea, the castle and garden of Catherinenhoif, as a memorial of a 
victory obtained over the Swedes. At first it was only the 
summer residence of his consort Catherine, and of the grand- 
duchesses Agnes and Elizabeth. Their wooden palace stands yet, 
but the gardens are greatly extended. For a long time these and 
the “Summer Garden” were the only pleasure resorts of the kind 
for the citizens ; and still, probably from habit, these gardens are 
visiteef on the first of May. On that day all St. Petersburg is in 
motion ; the poor on foot, the young exquisites on horseback, the 
ladies in tlieir carriages, all dock to Catherinenhoff to hail the 
coming of the fine season, even though it be held expedient, as it 
generally is, to go well wrapped up in bearskins. 

The gardens are full of bowling-greens and restaurants, and 
while smoking a cigar before one of these restaurants we may 
enjoy the pleasure of seeing half the magnificoes of the empire 
move slowly past in their carriages-and-four; the senators, the 
star-covered generals, the reverend bishops and metropolitans, 
the bearded merchants and the “foreign guests:” a spectacle of 
which, often as it is repeated, a St. Petersburghcr is never weary. 
The carriages move after a certain prescribed plan the whole day 
long, like horses in a mill. It is enough to make ope giddy to 
think that all the gay 'world throughout Russia are moving about 
their many thousand towns at the same pace on the same day. 
The emperor, whose presence crowns the festival, is generally on 
horseback, with the princes and a brilliant staff. The St. Peters- 
burgliers, who are accustomed to keep all holidays in common 
with their adored emperor and his court, cannot at all relish 
ours, where this luminary is wanting, in whose magnificent pre- 
sence all appears so much brighter, and to admire whom is the 
habit of their lives. The arrival of the emperor is looked for as 
if be were the representative of the spring, and when he has 
passed by, the throng drop oflT, one after the other, and go home 
again, as if the sun himself had disappeared. 

From Catherinenhoff a series of country-houses stretch along 
the coast of the gulf to Peterhof and Oranienbaum. In the 
neighbourhood of the city the coast is low and flat: a part of the 
inundated delta of the K'e'va; farther on towards the southern 
shores of the gulf, the coast rises into chalky cliffs, and forms an 
abrupt height of ftom two to three himdred feet. This part of 
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the coast is called the Klint. West of tliis Klint lies the cathe- 
dral of Kteval; farther to the east the cascade of the Narova falls 
from the Klint at nine English miles from the sea; there is pro- 
bably nowhere else in Europe so considerable a waterfall so near 
the sea; Peterhof and Oranienbaum lie on the side of the Klint> 
and a number of garden terraces belonging to private villas de- 
scend from it to the sea. 

The road to Zarskoye Selo excepted, the reterbof eoast-road 
is decidedly the liveliest and best inhabited of any in the precincts 
of St. Petersburg. It is broad, finely' paved, with excellent 
bridges, and granite verst stones- It is a proof of the general 
monotony that reigns in all things here, that the verst stones are 
the only landmarks in this desert- People will say, for instance, 
‘‘We are living this year in the Peter hof road, at the seventh 
verst;” or “The Orlof Datsha stands at the eleventh verst;” 

“ AVe will breakfast at the traitcur’s at the fom-teenth verst;” as 
if these milestones were pyramids- But so it is: there arc neither 
valleys, brooks, nor smiling villages wherewith to distinguish 
places; and people can find their way only by reckoning the 
milestones. 

The centre of Peterhof is the old castle, built by Peter the 
Great. Although every emperor and em])re8s has made additions 
and alterations, the character of the whole is the same as that of 
all the houses built by Peter the Great: the old Summer Palace, 
the MenzikofF Palace, &c.; even the yellow colour of the castle is 
always renewed. Like all the othcr buildings, its architecture is 
very insignificant in character, and deserves as little to be men- * 
tioned with Versailles and the other French chateaux which may 
have served as models, as the Kasan Church deserves to he com- 
pared with 8t. Peter’s at Rome. Animating as the vie^v is from 
the lofty coast over the sea, covered with shijps of war and mer- 
cliantmeii, it is strange enough that the main i’ront of the castle 
shcfiild be turned landwards. Downwards to the sca-shore, the 
garden descends in terraces, adorned with fountains and water- 
tails. The basins, the Neptunes, storks, swans, and nymphs; 
the tritons^dolphins, painted rocks and grottoes, arc copied from 
the engravings in Hushfeld’s “Art of Gardening;” but we cannot 
pass the oaks and lime-trees planted by Peter himself without re- 
verence. The smaller buildings of Marly and Montplaisir, which 
lie under these trees, as winps to the larger edifice, remind the 
beholder, as many a house in the city has done, of the modest 
domestic arrangements of the carpenter of Soardam, the great 
reformer of eastern Europe. 

The castle has one highly-interesting apartment, containing a 
collection of three hundred and sixty-eignt pictures. They Are 
all portraits, executed by a certain Count Rotali in the time of 
Catherine the Second, in the course of a journey through jbhe 
fifiy governments of Russia, probably to afibrd the empress an 
idea of the wealth of her great empire in physiognomies sh.d 
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bsauly. They are all beautiM young girls, whom the eouat has 
in picturesque situations, and in their national costume. 
One cannot but admire the inventive genius of the count in 
dving a diiferent position and diderent expression to all these 
uiree hundred and sixty-eight ^ces. One pretty girl is knitting 
diligently, another embroidering; one ]}eeps arcoly &om behind 
a curtain, another gazes expectingly from a window; another 
leans over a oliair, as ii* listening to a lover; a third, reclining on 
cushions, seems lost in thought. One slumbers so softly and so 
sweetly that a man must be a Laplander in apathy not to wish 
for a kiss; this stands before a glass, combing her beautiful hair; 
that has buried herself up to the ears in fur, leaving visible only 
a pair of tender rosy lips, and soft blue eyes gleaming from under 
the wild beards skin. There are also some excellent portraits x>f 
old people — ^two in particular — an old man with a stalf, and an 
old woman by the fire. This collection is unique in its kind, and 
would be invaluable for the physiognomist, if he could be certain 
that these portraits were as exact and faithful as they are j leasing 
and tasteful. But this is doubtful, for they all bear, undeniably, 
rather the stamp of the French school than of the Russian, Tar- 
tar, Finnish, or any other nationality within the Russian empire. 
It is also a suspicious circumstance that they were done by a 
gentlenjan for a lady. Probably behind every graceful attitude 
some flattering homage to tlie empress lies concealed: The other 
apartments do not contain anything very remarkable. In one 
are the little table and benches with which the Emperors Alex- 
ander and Nicholas played as children; in another, some carving 
and turner’s work of Peter the Great. ’ In one room we were 
showm the blots of ink made by this emperor or that, while en- 
gaged in his boyish studies ; and in another we saw on the ceiling 
an extraordinary picture, representing a whole corps of angels 
playing from notes! every one with his music lying on a cloud 
by way of desk! while a fifth room contained all the go& of 
Greece, also reclining on clouds. The old Russian who acted as 
our guide remm’ked, evidently with no small pride at his superior 
enlightenment, that the old Greeks were very stupid and super- 
stitious, to believe that the gods lay about ou clouds iu this way, 
as it was very well known now that the thing was an impos- 
fftility. 

^ Tb he seen to advantage, Peterhof should be visited early in 
^y, when the court gives the brilliant and renowned ^tes, to 
which, once for all, the whole five hundred thousand inhabitants 
of St. Petersburg are invited. All the rest of the year it looks 
as if no one wese at home; hut during those three days ail is 
life and splendour, revelry and display. The sums pmd for 
lodging arc incredible. There some people whom it costs 
twenty thousand nddes daily fer lodging alone. This sounds 
extrayagcmt, but it is literally tnie. The expense is incurred 
thus*-— ^ a person of rank it tvould not do to lodge with any of 
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the tillage proprietors; he must have a liouse of his owu* A 
piece of ground is purchased, thei^ore, for twenty thousand ot 
thirty thousand rubles; a datsha ei-octed at a nominal cliarge of 
eighty thousand to one hundred and fifty thousand ; but in tl^ 
end, when the house is finished, it comes nearer to two hundred 
thousand or three hundred thousand. The interest of this moneys 
at six per cent, would be from fifteen thousand to eighteen thou* 
sand rubles. The niaintenance an<l wages for the overseers, 
stewards, and others, are enormous; they may amount yearly to 
about forty thousand rubles. ^Vhen we further calculate that 
the W’hole w^ooden palace cannot last more tlniu forty or fifty 
years, or will he sold again in much fewer for a mere nothing, 
and that it is only inhabited lor tbree days in the > ear, it will be 
admitted that the calculation is not an exlra\agant one. The 
llussian nobles do not reckon thus, but they would ])e frightened 
if any one, with the help of the four rules, were to demonstrate 
to them how dearty this three days’ aumr-ement costs them. 

TUK prnicimoF nij.us. 

The cjiicf summer residence of the Kussian enijicror among the 
Dudcrliof Hills (l)uddergovski (Jori) is Zarskoye SeJo. lake tho 
majority of all that is beautiful or useful in KuhsIu, it ow'es its 
origin to Peter tho Great. He built the first lioiisc here, and 
planted (eternal praise and honour to the illustrious gardener 
that ho did so!) the avenues of plane-trees with his own hand. 
Hut it was Elizabeth w'ho built the large and nmgniticciit oustlc, 
which was further embellipiicd by Catherine; and after the great 
fire, the destiny of every Kussian ]>alacc, and of every liiissiaa 
town, it was restored by Alexander. 'Jlie interior olFers treasures 
and splendour enough to procure a Schehcrazayde another truce 
of a thousand nights, to describe cliambers of amber and moi^er- 
of-peari; columns of jasper, agate, and porphyry; Chinese, Pct- 
sian, and Turkish halls ; colonnades, marble baths, mosaic pave- 
ment.s, malachite vases, kiosks, even wiiole C'hine.se villages, 
Dutch and Swiss cow’-houses, triumphal arches, rostral ])illars, 
and bronze statues, wiiich Catherine erected to her favourites, and 
Alexander to his “ dear companions in arms,” intermingled with 
fields of roses, hermitages, artificial ruins, lioman tombs, grottoes^ 
and w'aterfalls. 

The gardens of Zarskoye Selo are certainly tlic most carcfolly 
kept in the world; the trees and flowx*rs are watched and in- 
spected with the most anxious minuteness. jVii old invalid sol- 
mer commands his five hundred or si.x hundred men as gardeners 
and overseers. After every felling leaf runs a veteran to j>ick it 
up; and after a violent north wind they have enough to do, as 
may , well be imagined. Every tiny leaf that fells in pond,, or 
canal is carefully fished out; they dust and trim and polish 
trees and patlis in the gardens, as they do the iooking-^iase^s and 
fumitnre of the saloons; every stone that is kicked aside ia bod 
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stoaight again, and ever^r blade of grass kept in a proper position. 
I once saw here an inquiry instituted about a brolken flower, and 
carried on with as much solemnity as if it had been a capital 
offence. All the gardeiiers were called together, the inspector 
held the flower in his hand, and every possible question was put, 
as to in whose division, and out of what bed, the flower might be; 
whether plucked by a child or broken by a dog ; and all this in- 
vestigation proceeded with the profoundest seriousness, and the 
closest contemplation of the corpus delicti; threats were lavished, 
rewards for the discovery of the offender were promised, &c. 
The cost of all this polishing and furbishing alone is above one 
hundred thousand rubles yearly, but then the sacrifice keeps the 
gjirdens in the order of a ball-room. They say that the liussian 
nation requires a despotic, all-meddling government ; a Russian 
garden certainly requires sharp discipline and a rigid police, to 
prevent all art and arrangement from flying away in storm and 
tempest, '.riic gardens of Pavlovski are less magnificent but more 
attractive than those of Zarskoye Selo. They lie but a few versts 
from the latter, and also among the Duderhof Hills. The castle 
of Pavlovsk, tlie summer residence of the deceased empress- 
mother Maria, is more simple. According to Swinin, the 'walks 
in these gardens have a length of one hundred and fifty versts; 
and there is so much variety in the disposition of them, and in 
the shrubs and grouping of tne trees, that Russian literature may 
boast of several books ^vritten on this subject alone. 

Of late Pavlovsk and Zarskoye Selo are much more frequented, 
in consequence of the railroad that connects them with the city, 
and they have now become the favourite resort for citizens of the 
middle classes, who flock hither in such numbers in summer to 
dine, drink champagne and punch, and so forth (not to sip a cup 
of cofiee and carry off a remainder of sugar, as with us), that 
they alone would keep the line in full activity. The town of 
Pavlovsk consists almost entirely of small wooden houses, which 
are hired in the summer as country residences. The German 
colonists in the environs do their best to increase these pleasures 
providing fresh milk, good bread, clean rooms, and other 
things Avhich arc generally looked for in vain in the Finnish and 
Russian villages. 


CHAPTER XXm. 

CRONSTAPT. 

Estuokia and Finland combine to form the Gulf of Finland, one 
of the three huge arms that the Baltic stretches into the northern 
lands. The entrance to the gulf lies between Reval and Abo. In 
the middle it expands into a wide lake, then, naxrowing more 
and more, ends in the small bay of Cronstadt, which is, in fact, 
only the expanded mouth of the Neva, or rather the basin 
Uirough which the waters of. the delta reach the open sea. The 
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bay is shallow, its average depth scarcely reaching twelve teet, 
and affording a sharply-defined and narrow channel for vessels 
that do not draw more. thaTi eight or nine feet water. 'Fherc, 
where the sea properly begins, marking the limits of tlie bay, and 
enclosing it almost to a lake, the coast of the Kettle Island rises 
above the level of the sea. This island exchanged its former 
Finnish name of Retusari, or Rat Island, for its present, wJicn 
the armed delegates of Peter the Great, in the year diove 
off the Swedes, The latter, in retreating, left nothing l)chind 
them but a great camp-kettle, which the Russian conquerors 
reared in triumph on a pole as a trophy of victory, and imme- 
diately baptised the island after it. 

Peter soon became aware that Kotlinoi Ostrof must, he the key 
and outwork for the defence of his new ca]>ital, and he began 
himself to fortify it. The mouths of the Neva are main , and a 
multitude of ramparts were necessaiiy to put all in a >tatc of de- 
fence. The islands at these mouths arc extraordinarily low and 
swampy, and decline so grachiall}" into the sea that the erection 
of fortifications wouhl have cost enormous sums. The Kettle 
Island lies in the midst of the water directly before the bay of 
Croiistadt, nearly semi-distant from the northern (.’nrclian as from 
the southern Ingriaii coast. Thus there remain hot two arms of 
the sea to guard agaiiij^t the enfranc(‘ of a hostile fleet. "J’he na- 
vigation of the northern i.s by nature difKcult, on account of the 
sandbanks: tlic sinking of vessels fillccl with stones made it alto- 
gether inaccessible. The southern arm, although nearly stiven 
versts broad, has an exccediugly narrow channel close to the 
island. This arm had therefore to be invested with defences as 
with a coat of mail. For this purpose the coasts of* the island, 
and that of Ingria, if not particularly good, were at least much 
more so than the low flat margins of the Neva islandvS, and a 
number of rocks and islets offered themselves as natural bases 
for forts and citadels. Peter the (Ircat built the fort of Kron- 
slilott on the southern side, and began one on the island itself. 
Succeeding governments completed these; and J*aul f. in pro- 
viding the rock of Kiesbank with fortifications, under whose 
caimon any vessel must pass to enter the bay, seems to have per- 
fected the defences of Cronstadt. 

Cronstadt may be considered as the water-gate of St. Peters- 
burg. Here is the chief station of the Baltic fleet, here tlie chief 
cnstoni-housc, and here all ships coming from the sea anchor. 
The smaller vessels run up to the mouths of the Neva; the larger 
stop here to discharge a part of their cargo before going farther, 
or they discharge it altogether into the magazines of Cronstadt 
that belong to the St. Petersburg merchants. 

A multitude of small vessels and steam-boats, which start 
at regular hours, maintain a communication with the capital 
When a favourable wind brings up at once w'hole fleets of a 
hundred or more large vessels mom the sea, or when the Kassdaa 
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TOT-fleet is preparing for a cruise, there are as many steam-boats 
and sailing-boats, cutters, schooners, brip, condcdas, and boats, 
fetching and carrying intelligence, merchandise, and passengers, 
as .there are droshkics, britshkas, and calcches on the Prospekt. 

The bay of Cronstadt is as lifeless a desert in winter, that is, 
nearly six entire months, as it is animated in summer. The 
whole surface is frozen in winter to one solid level, broken only 
by three roads : one from St. Petersburg, one from Oranienbaum, 
and one from Sestrasbeck. These roads are indicated by signal 
posts ; and on that to St. Petersburg, which is above thirty versts 
long, is a station built for rest aud refreshment. In former 
times these ice-ficlds w'ere often animated enough. Russian 
history tells of many battles fought on the crystal floor of tiie 
bay, . over the heads of the fishes and seals. 

The Kettle Island has a length of seven and a breadth of from 
two to three versts. Towards the north-west it ends in a pro- 
montory called Tolbnkina-Kossa, on which a lighthouse is erected. 
Its greatest breadth is to the south-east; and here Cronstadt, 
with its harbour and fortifications, is situated. Nearly the whole 
surface of the island, where it has not been improved by art, is 
bare and desolate, cither sandy or swampy, and scattered over 
with blocks of granite like the opposite coast of Carelia. For- 
merly 4 contained no dwellings but a few Finnish fishing-huts ; 
now it bears a city containing sometimes thirty thousand inhabi- 
tants ; and from its havens, whence only a few poor fishermen 
issued two hundred years ago, tw^o-thirds of the foreign trade of 
Russia are now directed.* If Nature had but favoured this 
island with a few more fathoms’ elevation, and broken its sides 
into some deep creeks, it would have spared the Rushan govern- 
ment an enormous outlay of money and labotir. The harbours, 
docks, and bastions Cronstadt, have cost within the last century 
millions and millions of rubles, and thousands of human lives. 
Had Neptune but touched the island with his earth-shaking 
trident, or Vulcan driven his fires through its clefts, the greater 
part of this human toil would have been unnecessary. 

The harbour for vessels of war will contain about thirty-five 
large ships. A strong mole, four hundred and fifty fathoms long, 
protects It from the violence of the waves. Near this lies “the 
middle haven,” destined for the fitting out of ships of war. In 
the dock-yards- of St. Petersburg only the hulls of vessels are 
bmlt ; they are then with infinite laboiu: transported on ‘ ^ camels ”t 

* tdi general, Cronstadt with the gwrrtson has not more Uian- ten thousand irihahi* 
tants; but during the aimimer, whex\ trade is most actiye, it bm more than thirty 
thousand woitonen, sailors, sobliers, merchants; Kusstab, German, and Bnglbib. 

t These ** camels'* are gigantic chests, big enough to hold a ship the line. When 
the hull is built, and is ready to bo sent down the Neva, such a chest is brought into 
the Adndralty dock-yaird and filled with water till it (links so deeply as to admit the 
VHMO! to float in Ihrongli an aperture Sti the side. This d<me, the water is pumped 
out a^n. when the ** camel" begins to rise, tUl at last it Is enabled to float down the 
. tinx with its singular passenger. It is then towed by a steam-vessel to Cronstadt, 
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over the shallow hay of Oroustadt to this “middle haven’’ to be 
finished and fiilly equipped. The haven is surrounded by powder 
magasines, and by immense quantities of anchors, cordage, tar, 
and other naval stores from the arsenal of ►Scstrasbeck. 

F^^er to the west lies the merchants’ harbour, capable of 
receiving a thousand vessels, and therefore the most interesting 
and animated of the’thrce. To the north-west jit is protected by 
a bastion of granite blocks. A ])ronicna(le on this bastion is the 
most agreeable in Cronstadt. lienee may be obtained the beat 
view of the life and bustle in the three harl»ours. Opposite arc 
ihe improving fortifications of Kronshlott, and from the extremity, 
the prospect of the wide sea, with the vessels ever a]>peariug and 
disappearing on the horizon. 

The waters of the bay are fresh, except when a storm blows 
from the west, and mates them slightly salt. I'his ireshness of 
the water is said to be the cause of the rapid decay ol* the ships, 
but the shocks they receive from the ice may lni\ c juorc to do 
with tfiis than the want of salt. From the middle and the mer- 
chants’ harbour two great canals run into the interior of the city. 
The quays on these canals, as well as those of the liarlmurs, arc 
of granite, and. in a style of magnificence such as it-' hardly to be 
seen ir] any other commercial city.* 

The canal running from the middle harbour, which was begun 
by Feter the Great and finished by .Elizabeth, brings up t^ 
ships of war to the dock for repair. It can admit ten lar^ 
vessels at once. The whole basin, which is formed of granite, 
can by raeajis of a steam-engine be laid dry in two days, and 
filled again wdthin six hours. 

The fortifications, harbours, canals, and dock, fo o the proper 
objects of admiration in Cronstadt. Excef^ these, all is of an 
ordinary character; neither the churches Sor the houses have 
anything remarkable in tliem : the latter are for the most part but 
one stor^ high. Besides the Kussian-Greek churcJics, there are 
an English, a German Lutheran, and a Catholic church. A Noble 
club, a Gosdnnoi Dvor, barracks, hospitals, cadet schools, &c. 

town is divided into two ports : the division of tlie Comman- 
dant and that of the Admiralty; in the latter there is a smnmer 
garden which boasts of some flowers said to have been planted 
by Peter the Great.f 

Cronstadt is the chief station of* the Russian fleet. The fleet 
(like all Russia, the creation of Peter) originated on the littic 
river Yausa, near Moscow, where Peter, with his Dutch friend 
Brand, used to sail up and down iman English sloop which had 

tnoA genen^ 'withofixt accident. If wind and weather are aivourable. Why ho incoti- 
yetAeut a dodc-yard ha* not long ago been abandoned, U ia ditHoult to conceive. 

* They were etected by Uio Emjpcror NiohoUtf, who hue done more for Crenatsdt 
than any former sovereign. 

i In at least eight Hussian towns they show tome such sacred iQowers, said to 
been planted by Veter with his own hands. 
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been discovered near Ismailof, and which the Dutchman had 
repaired and equipped. The water in the Yausa is not always 
high, and in summer the river is almost dry. Peter caused the 
sloop to he carried to the little lake of Pereyiaslavl, and there he 
cruised daily with Brand about the creeks of the lake, learned to 
set the sails, to steer, and to avail himself of opposing winds. 
The thing pleased the czar so much that Brand was obliged to 
build two more small yachts. Brand was the admiral of the 
fleet, the emperor pilot, and the crews amounted to about a dozen 
seamen. At that time there were no other Russian sailors, and 
for cannon they had two small guns, scarcely large enough to be 
heard on the other side of the wood that surrounded the lake. 
But the play in time became earnest. In 1694 Peter had decided 
on his plan: he would have a Russian fleet, and Le Port was 
named admiral of the fleet that was yet to be created. 

From the small lake of Pereyiaslavl the fleet passed to the 
great lake of Peipus ; there enemies wxre found, and engage- 
ments took place between the Swedes and Russians. In 1702, 
the flag taken flrom a Swedish vessel on the lake of Ladoga, the 
first trophy of the infant marine of Russia, was carried in triumph 
into Moscow, and lodged in the Kremlin. 

From the lake of Peipus, whose circling coasts had all become 
Russian, and from the Ue of Ladoga the fleet appeared upon the 
Baltic; the marine plant, thus carefully nurtureu in the interior 
%f the empire, and transported from lake to lake, developed itself 
%yith extraordinary rapi^ty, and spread over the whole surface 
of that sea. After the first prize nad been taken from Sweden, 
the Russian fleet was kept in action almost exclusively by that 
power. The disputes of the Swedes and Russians in the Gulf of 
flnland, where boA considered themselves ledtimate masters, 
are as old as the eftstence of the two people. Early powerful on 
the sea, and at different periods of their history masters of the 
Baltic, tlic Swedes remained masters also of the coastSL for cen*^ 
turics. On Peter’s appearance on the sea, the leaf was turned, 
and a series of naval battles have at last secured the Baltic 
provinces to Russia, and by degrees driven the Swedes from 
every bay and corner of the Gulf of Finland. The first impor- 
tant fight took place in 1715, after the annihilation of the Swedish 
arpiy at Pultowa. From 1703, Peter had sent one vessel after 
another to* sea, gun-boats, galleys, frigates, and even ships of the 
line of sixty ^uns and more. By a bold manoeuvre, conducted 
the czar himself, he passed his small galleys and cutters over 
^e isthmuses of Angut and Ratzaburg, which separated him 
from the Swedish fleet,* attacked it unexpectedly, captured the 
admiral himself, Yon Ehrenschild, and his ship, forced twelve 
large vessels to strike, and bailed to the island of Aland, spreading 
terror to the very heart of the Swedish capitaL The battle of 
Angut made the Russian fleet of age in less than twenty years 
after its birth, and Peter sailed back in triumph to his new 
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capital to be promoted to the rank of vice-admiral, and to address) 
the following speech to the surrounding nobles : — 

**My brethren, who among you would have held it possible, 
thirty years ago, that you should navi^te Ihc liaUic with a 
Russian fleet, and that from Russian families such naval heroes 
and navigators should spring as Ave now sec before us? Could 
we then hope that so many able men, distinguished in science,, 
would have hastened from all parts of Europe to as.^L-t il.e aj 
vance of our country in science? Did we divine that we should 
inspire foreign nations with so much respect, that sucli abundance 
of renown so soon awaited us? We learn from history that 
Greece was once the asylum of Science and Art, and that driven 
thence, they wandered to other parts of Europe. The negligence 
and indifference of our forefathers alone are to bluiiu) that the 
Muses did not traverse Poland to reach us. The Poles and 
Germans once groped in the same darkness of igtiorance in which 
we so recently pined. Ily the care of their rulers thi‘ir eyes 
were opened, and they received a portion of the inheritance of 
Greece ; her. civilization and her arts. The wanderings of human 
civilization may be compared to the circulation of the blood. I 
hope that the Muses, when they have forsaken Gerin iny, France, 
and England, may still dwell with us. Look on this now city 
rising fresh and blooming on the soil conquered by our arms; on 
tlie cupolas of these churches, that have arisen under your own 
eyes; on these schools and academics; behold the thronging 
masts and sails of our victorious fleet, and you will acknowledge 
tihat it is now our turn. Support me in my undertakings, unite 
the strictest obedience to the most energetic industry, and we 
shall soon behold our Russia taking the rank that is her due 
among the civilized powers in Europe.” 

After tlie factory that gave occasion to this speech, the fleet 
remained inactive under the reign of Peter the Great, and under 
Catherine the First it retreated timidly into the liarbours of Reval 
and Cronstadt, when blockaded by the English, [irritated by 
Russia’s alliance with Spain and Austria. This is the only time 
that tlic English and Russian fleets liavc been opposed to each 
other, and they did not come to battle then, as a peace was soon 
afterwards concluded. In the Seven Years’ War, the Russian 
fleet afforded active and able support to their army which had 
advanced on Prussia, by blockading the ports, cutting (iff all assis- 
tance by sea, and assisting the land forces to land on different parte 
of the coast. Under Peter the Third, troops were to have been 
tended in Holstein, which tliis prince desired to conquer, but 
his sudden death prevented the sailing of the sliips. A new 
impulse was given by Catherine the Second to naval iraprove- 
ment*, the fleet in the Black Sea was formed, Europe was cir- 
cumnavigated, and Russian ships were seen for the first time itt 
the Levant, to protect Russian interests there. The ships which 
sailed from Cronstadt, and were exposed to the criticism mid 
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ridicule of England in 1760, were heavily built, and manned by 
inexperienced sailors ; nevertheless they accomplished the V 03 rag'e 
round Europe, after encountering many dangers and adventures, 
the result of want of skill ; and ill as they may have appeared in 
comparison with Englisli vessels, they had, no doubt, a consider- 
able advantage over the Turks, for in the following year the 
battle in the Bay of ^Fshesme took place, ivhicli obtained for the 
Orlolfs the family name of T'shesmenski, and a triumphal arch in 
Zarskoye Solo; for the soldiers and sailors who fought there, a 
medal with the words “Biul” (I was there); and for Russia the 
command of the Black Sea, and the free navigation of tho 
1 lardanellcs. 

After Catherine had acquired the Crimea, Azov, and the 
mouths of the Dnieper, a great deal of pine tunber was brought 
from Volhynia. Dutch and English admirals, German and Greek 
seamen, w'cre engaged; still the Russian fleet was so little avfiil- 
able, that the English, to whose assistance against the French 
Catherine had sent her ships, begged her to take them back 
again, as affording more embarrassment than help. However 
useless the English found them on that occasion, the Russian 
ships did good service tow’^ards the end of the last century ; in 
1 800, before the peace of Fredcricksham, and also at the battle 
of Navarino, and in the years *1828 and 1829. The Swedes were 
eventually driven out of the Gulf of Hnlaiid, and the Turks from 
the Black Sea. 

No sovereign since Peter the Great has done so much for the 
Russian navy as Nicholas. At Navarino the English were no 
longer so discontented with' Russian ships, if w^e may believe that 
tile testimony of Captain Crawford was not a mere matter of 
courtesy, in acknowledgment of the hospitable reception given 
him by the Russian fleet, or that he w^as nut influenced by party 
feeling to tlirow the blame of negligence upon the then English 
ministi'y. ‘‘I cannot refrain from expressing my astonishment,'’ 
said Captain Crawford, ‘*at the extraordinary advance made by 
the Russian navy at a time when that of England has been at 
least stationary. It was truly admirable to see the actention paid 
W tiic Russian officers to all that passed on board our ships, and 
the promptitude with which they applied their newly-acquired 
knowledge. There are among the Russian naval officers and 
sailors an admirable esprit de corps, an emulation, a desire to do 
their best, an enthusiasm lor their national fleet and its prosperity. 
1;, could not, as an English naval officer, help feeling somewhat 
sfrange at the thoi^^ht that there should be at Cronstodt twenty- 
six Russian ships of the line, with thirty thousand men on hoard 
and victualled lor four months, while, for the protection of our 
coasts and harbours, our merchantmen in the Baltic, the North 
Sea, and the Channel, there were only seven ships of the line, 
and even those not fully manned.^’ 

The whole naval force of Russia consists of three hundred and 
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fil'ty ships of war, carry ing nearly six thousand cannon, and 
njaniied by lifty thousand men, sailors, soldiers, and gunners. 
Aiijoiig tliese, Ibrty are ships of the line, from sixty to one hun- 
dred and twenty guns, thii ty-ftve frigates, one h.uudreJ ami twenty 
gun-boats, ^vhieh la^t the greater part liavc been organised tor 
the protection of tlic\ coast of Finland. 

On all (he seas which tlje Kn -i-in- have reached they have 
launched shi])s: on the Haiti *, on the Hhict: Sea, the VfhUi; >?e: 3 , 
the (.'aspian, and the Sea of Oklioisk. in the three latter, on 
aceon.it of their reiuotenes-, ul tire little in)])ortitiice of tlteir 
re’at ■ the ilects arc of eo e >mall, consisting only of a few 
.id hrig*^. The two clnef tk-et'; are .stationed in the 
!'•' i(t the liliick Sea. tho latter iM{?ii‘a'i5;g initro and more 
.... increasing iinportaticc of the atfairs of Turkey. Kenriy 
tv (. (lious:oul cannon lloat on the HL'ick Sea in twelve line-of- 
biitth siiips, eight frigates, and >oine i^malkn* ves^i k.. Among 
tho.<o ships is the largo&t. in the Unssian i»avy dr* >V‘u‘:-avv., evu’- 
ryiiig one hundred and tneiity gmis. 

The Haiti c’ licet is still the most im]>oriarit‘ twciity-eighi ships 
of the line form the nucleus, to which arc atta^ ned a snitaMe num- 
ber of frigates, corvette.s, icc. in thehuinher of •hip?' and guns 
carried by them, this fleet has long been tlie ioost eMectix.* on 
the Baltic, and, imu.«,'d, doubles that <»f ;my other power there, 
both ill number and equipment, 'iiie (?orman jxiwers^ whoso 
possessions border on the i>al tic- - Prussia, .*\U;cklenhurg, ind 
IJolsteiu — have no lleot thero.^ 

The Swedish fleet consists of one Imndrcd vessels of war; of 
which ten are linc-of- battle, ships, and thirteen frigates, wnth a 
fleet of about three hundred sloops and guii-boat^^. 'Ihe fleet of 
tho guardians of the Sound, the Danes, that people of the island 
and the ship, consists at present of thirty large vessels, among 
whicn arc six line -of- battle shjjis and six frigsitcs, and seventy 
gnu -boats. Jf we estimate the naval tbrcc on tlie Baltic hy sliips 
he lino, here are twenty si> Unssian, and only sixteen not 
Hussian. 'fl'e Riis.sian ships liave now a coast line of three 
liij.ndr(7d < -c ' nan miles to defend. Before Alcxiuidcr's time they 
had only one liundred and seventy miles, before Catherine's one 
huinlred and twenty miles, in the time of Peter the (ireat not 
more than one himdrcd, and previous to that, />. one Inmdrcd 
and fifty years ago, they did not possess a single loot of coast. 
The Kiiglish have contributed largely towards this increase of 
Rus^iun naval power in the north as well as in the south. The 
dcsliurtiou of the Danish fleet at (Jojienlnigen by the iingUsh 
wan an occurrence at which the Bussians miulit rejoice a.-^ rea- 
sonably as rit the battle of Navariiio. 

• Why, it Tiould be difiicult to say. Pniseia has fo” slitp-luilding in 

abundance, has a merchant navy which may stand in need of protectioti, and a line 
of coai^t on the Baltic, relatively of much gitsttcr liuportancc than tlmt of Russia ; 
and yet Prussia does not maintain there a sintrle ship of w'ar. In time of war she 
must allow herself r'ldetly to be cut olT from the .sea, while Russia had a naval force 
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The Hussian fleet, formed entirely after English and Dutch 
models, has nothing nationally characteristic. The technical 
terms are consequently Dutch or English, as those of the army 
arc German. To landsmen, everything on hoard Russian vessels 
appears perfect and in the best erder ; even to those who saw 
them as Crawford did, there appears much that merits praise, hut 
the learned in these matters see a great deal to find fault with, 
and many considerations induce them to undervalue the Russian 
navy, and think more lightly of its power. In the first place, 
the Russiuns are no sailors, but rather, as the English express it, 
regular land-lubbers. In this respect they are directly opposed 
to the English, Danes, Dutch, Greeks, and other maritime 
powers, who prefer the sea service to any other. Of all the na- 
tions inhabiting modern Russia, hardly one is acquainted with, 
or accustomed to, the sea. I’he actual Russians, those in the 
heart of the country, have nothing to do with the sea; the 
dwellers on the coast are everywhere colonists and strangers. 
Even of the maritime pO})ulation few are familiar with the ocean. 
The Letts in Courland and Livonia ever held the “yurc” (sea) 
in great dread; the Tartars of the south have always been shep- 
herds, obtaining their foreign produce from foreign maritime 
nations, and the Cossacks never issued, except at intervals, from 
the interior of the country to make predatory excursions on the 
sea. The only exceptions arc the Finns and Esthonians, who are 
esteemed good sailors ; their long coast line, numerous lakes and 
archipelagoes, affording much practice, lienee the Finlanders 
are very numerous in the Russian navy. 

With the scarcity of native seamen, the Russians were com- 
pelled to apply to foreigners for sailors, as the French, who w^ere 
bad horsemen, were obliged to have recourse to the Germans to 
mount their cavalry.* Russia has always sought to allure^ fo- 
reigners into her fleet; at first, Venetians, Dutch, and Germans, 
at a late period English, and jn the southern seas Greeks, lint 
these foreigners naturally rose to be heads and leaders, as they 
ahvays do when serving with Russians ; it w^as found impossible 
to keep them at the helm or the mast, wdierc they were yet more 
necessary than in the higher posts. The WTetched pay of the 
Russian mariner, which is not much higher than the soldier's, 
the severe discipline to which he is subjected, the contempt of 
foreigners for the lower class of Russians, and their consequent 
unwillingness to serve with them on equal terms, arc circum- 
stances which render a mingling of foreign and Russian sailors 
almost impossible. As the Russians did not become sailors 
through the natural effect of circmnstances, or by their owm will, 
but at the command of a master, there was nothing to be done 
but to select candidates for the sea, as they did for the land ser- 
vice, from the shepherds and husbandmen of the interior. Of 
the thirty thousand sailors now serving in the Russian fleet, at 
least twenty-four thousand have growm up at the plough and 
* To the natives of Alsace., Lorraine.. &e. 
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spade, and but two thousand or three thousand at the utmost 
have served any kind of apprenticeship on the Black Sea/ or iir 
the fishing trade on the Xorthem and White Seas, and on the 
great rivers of the country. 

Apart from the incompetent service of a Russian ship-of-war, 
which is a necessary consequence of the circumstances just men- 
tioned, the entire want of a merchant navy is most unfavourable 
for the fleet. A commercial marine is the cotya de reserve for 
the war service: its national guard or yeomanry. England, 
Denmark, North America, and almost all maritime nations, have 
had an important trading marine, which could not onljr supply 
them with experienced seamen, but also with ahips-of-war, by 
furnishing them with guns and issuing letters of marque. 'J'he 
naval commerce of Russia is almost entirely passive. 11' all the 
Russian vessels in all the Russian harbours were reckoned to- 
gether, they would certainly fall far short of a thousand. In m ar, 
therefore, Russia could only reckon on tine ships built expressly 
for the purpose ; and while the army is surrounded even to su- 
perfluity with the very effective (^^ossacks and other light troops, 
the sea Cossacks, the privateers, are altogether wanting. From 
^1 these circumstances, it is clearly incorrect to oppose the mere 
numbers of the Russijtn ships of the line and frigates to those of 
other nations when their relative strength is in question. In this 
respect, Russia stands in the same relation to Denmark, France, 
and Spain, as these powers do to England, and England again to 
North America, which in a naval war would be formidable to its 
enemies by its immense merchant navy, and by no means from 
the number of its ships-of-war. 

As, on the other hand, the want of a commercial navy deprives 
Russia of its proper nursery for seamen, so, on the other, from 
this very want the whole object of the existence of a Russian fleet 
is different from that of others. It has no merchantmen to pro- 
tect, nor distant colonies with wdiich to keep up a communication. 
There are no convoys required; the snow and icc-flclds that she 
possesses in North America, to which an expedition is niado 
Gvcjy three years, excepted, Russia has no colonies to visit, no 
commerce to protect in distant waters, against unexpected ene- 
mies or pirates. 

The English, French, Dutch, and Danish fleets have constantly, 
even in the midst of a general peace, warlike business on their 
bands in distant parts of tlie globe ; a blockade in America, 
insult to their flag to avenge near Australia, pirates to chastise 
or slave-sbips to take possession of. The Russian fleet has nothing 
but its yearly manoeuvres on the Baltic and the Black Sea; hence 
the dexterity to be acquired by experience must be wanting. 
The fleets of other European powers have the whole ocean for 
their practice -field ; the Russians have only two inland seas, nor 
even those in full. measure, on account of the peculiar situation 
of the Russian harbours. Their climate is such that in the 
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Baltic ports, in the A¥hite Sea and the Sea of Okhotsk, the fleets 
are compelled to remain inactive the greater part of the year. 
For six or eight months their vessels lie useless in their harbours; 
the time for practice in navigation is consequently very short, 
and the free disposal of their naval strength, in case of a war, 
much limited. 

The relations of the southern ports of Astrakhan, Nikolayev, 
Odessa, Kherson, and Sevastopol, in reference to climate, are 
little more favourable ; so that for the greater part of the year 
aiRnssittn fleet may be looked upon as little better than an un- 
available force, or a dead capital. 

There is iio other power in the world to which it is relatively 
so inordinately expensive to maintain a maritime force, notwith- 
standing the scanty pay of the seamen, nor any to whom it is 
relatively of so little advantage, as to Kussia. Besides the above- 
mentioned causes for the excessive cost of the llussian navy, there 
arc some peculiarities in the two chief ports which greatly tend 
to increase it; namely, the fresh water at Cronstadt, which makes 
the vessels decay rapidly; while in the salt‘w^ater of Sevastopol 
there is a most pitiless foe, a small worm, which is rapidly and 
extensively destructive to ship-timber. It is asserted that, fi'on^ 
these causes alone, the duration of a Russian ship is e(jtial to only 
half that of a French or Eiiglisli vessel. If this last fact be cor- 
rect, and it is admitted by a recent Russian traveller, who calls 
the wonn ^Horedo two things must be certain: that the 

timbers of many Russian ships must be in a very unsound con- 
dition, and that their rej)airs must cost enormous sums. Unde- 
niably, the great expense of Russia for her navy, other relations 
and circumstances considered, must be classed among the ex- 
penses of luxury. Taken at the minimum, the cost of repairs, 
equipment, &c. of three hundred and fifty ships, the pay of the 
mty thousand sailors and marines, the maintenance of har- 
bours, twelve ill number, of the seventeen hospital-stations for 
the fleet, and of the schools and institutions connected with the 
sea at St. Petersburg, Cronstadt, Nikolayev, Archangel, Kher- 
son, and Odessa, must amount to a yearly sum of sixty millions 
of rubles. Within the last eleven years, the gross amount can- 
not be much short of seven hundred millions; that is, it has 
swallowed up . sixteen times the revenue of Poland, while some 
expeditionfe to North America,* and the transport of some troops 
tq Constantinople and the Caucasus, excepted, nothing has been 
gained by it. A fleet is scarcely necessary to Russia under her 
present relations, and must be maintain^ with a view to the 
ihture. Russia must be keeping her fleet in readiness to occupy 
better ports when she gets them. When Russia is in possession 
of the Bosphorus and the Sound, her fleet will then become a 
necessity, wfll then obtain weight and significance in the state ; 
at present it is nothing but a harden to the country, and perhaps 
the more dangerous to others on that very account, for Russia 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 

M 1 3 C EL L ANE O V 8 N O T r C K S. 

A:vrox<T tlie first things which strike a traveller in St. Petersburg 
arc a kind of small towers, seen here and there over the tops of 
the houses. They are not very high, though sufficiontly so to 
comniaiul a view over the quarter to which they belong; round, 
and pierced with rows of small windows, one above another, 
surrounded by a gallery, and snruiountotl by a multitude of iron 
rods and fastenings, the use of which is not very evident at first 
sight. These are the towers of the Siaslics, or police stations, 
wjiich serve as watch-towers against the two elements most for- 
niidahlc to St. Petersburg, fire and wafer. Day and night these 
galleries are paced by a couple of veterans wrapj»ed in their 
sheepskins, who keep a vigilant look-out upon their jpuirter. 
The poles belong to a- telegraphic apparatus, intended to 
announce the approach or the occurrence of danger to the police 
and the public. 

To aunoiuicc danger from the water they have red Hags; for 
‘ danger from fire (in the day) globular lialls of l)Iack striped 
leather or sackcloth ; and for tire by night, red-coloured lamps. 
Of every class of signs there arc four pieces always at hand, which, 
arranged in various figures and constellations, indicate the quar- 
ter of the city threatened. Each part oi'thc city has its peculiar 
figure, '.riiesc four signs are aii)])ly sufficient for the twelve 
divisions of St. Petersburg, a:- they can be arranged in more 
than thirty dilferent constellations, as thus: — 
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The flags are dreaded above all, for St. Petersburg knows its 
weak side to be that turned towards the sea. About hre they 
concern themselves little; for if a St. Petersburgher were to get 
out of bed for every fire, lie would scarcely ever have a qmet 
night. “ I ^vent to my window one evening in my house on the 
English quay,” said a friend of mine once to me, “ and saw a 
great fire somewhere. Where is that fire?” I inqiiired of my 
servant. “Oh, some houses arc on fire on the Viborg side!” 
“ But there is another !” “That is the galley harbour in flames I” 
“And from a third Avindow I saw a third fire!” “That is the 
Winter Palace,” said my servant. There is hardly a public 
building or a quarter in St. Petersburg that has not been at 
some time or otlicr a prey to the flames. The carelessness of the 
people, the many stoves Avhich must he heated through tlie 
greater part of the year, the numerous lamps kept burning day 
and night before the pictures of saints; and more than all, the 
immense (piantity of wood used in building, are the causes of 
those frequent conflagrations. Petersburg has more w'ood, con- 
sequently more fires, than Berlin; Berlin more than Vienna, 
Avhcrc stone is more in use. The Russian government is direct- 
ing its attention to the transformation of 8t. Petersburg and 
otlicr cities into stone ; and this petrifying process has already 
made sucli progress in ]\ Iosco w, that a second conflagration like 
that of 1812 Avould be impossible; if, therefore, another Napo- 
leon came, lie ivoidd be harder to drive out. The more Russia 
becomes civilised the easier Avill she be to attack from the west. 

Tin: IJASriTSIIIKS. 

A peculiar kind of artisans in St. Petersburg, and indeed in all 
Russian cities, are the sculptors in Avood, or r'asbtshiks. It Avaa 
to be expected that among the inhabitants of the immeasurable 
forests of Russia, a peculiar dexterity in wood-carving would de- 
vclopc itself. ^lany household utensils which Avith us arc formed 
of clay or iron, are carved out of AA'ood in Russia; such as pots,, 
jugs, AA^atcr-pitchers, &c. and many parts of the harness of a cart. 
For these things there are different places in Russia which supply 
them in large quantities; the rashtshiks* in the toAvns work, 
generally, at the ornamental part of the interior of churches, and 
make frames for the pictures of saints, for Avhich an enormous 
quantity of Avood-carving is wanted. 

While in every other kind of mechanical labour the Germans 
far surpass the Russians, and arc so numerous in St. Petersburg 
that the native Avorkmcn cannot be compared to them, the riish- 
tshiks are almost all Russians. 

I visited IVtr. Popugayeff, a well-known riishtshik, to examine 

* Tho word nuhtshik comes from rasaty, to cot, and means literally a cotto*. 
The Russians understand wood, as we do doth or clothes, when we say Ctttter->dolili ' 
or clothes cutter : (Tuch or Kidder Schneider). 
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his stock and workshop, jMr. Popiigaycff was a long-l>ear(letl old 
Kussian, who wore his caftan exactly "as his furol'athers learnt of 
the Mongols to wear it five hundred years ago. When ho saw 
that I was a German, he recommended me to his son, a young 
man of twenty, who undertook to explain everything to me. 
The young gentleman wore a frock-coat, and his hair « ht jama 
France^ and spoke French and German. As both the antique 
father and the modern son were alike interesting to me, 1 reques- 
ted them both to remain, which they willingly did. The father 
stroked his long beard, and related how he had come a poor 
“musliik”to St. rctersburg, and had rist n from the hunihlest 
beginnings; the son settled his silken cravat, and informed me 
that they had forty workmen in their pay, and their establish- 
ment was the first in St. J/etersburg. 'Vlie tlithcr showed me the 
vine and flower- wreaths that he was carving in wood for the de- 
coration of a church; the son interrupted him to show me a 
Venus and a Hercules, bespoken by some ambassador or other; 
the father pointed to a pair of gigantic ‘‘ podsvetshniks” (church 
lamps), for the new Smolnoi Church, and the sou to a couple of 
elegant candelabra after Italian models, and some garlands for 
rococo sofai!, now in fashion in 8t. I'ctcrshurg. Both were 
equally zealous in their assurances tlnit their ^‘lustih.ition” was 
the first of its kind in the city, that it was Icnowu to the em- 
peror, and that he had conferred on them a medal of honour 
some years before. 

The drawings which the carvers made use of ^\■ere very fan* 
ones, and tlicir dexterity in forming the wdiole figure from such 
flat pictures was really woudcrtul. Each ol‘ the workmen had a 
drawing before him, and worked upon the block of' wood with 
chisel, knife, and hammer. Among the pieces of work executed 
by. the workmen in their leisure hours were some extremely 
beautiful ; for example, a bouquet of flowers of the most delicate 
kind, and ears of corn, with the beard most minutely fine; on 
one leaf a caterpillar w as crawling, on another were perched a 
fly and a butterfly; all, even to the threadlike legs and feelers, 
cut in wood. The’w'ood used is that of the lime-tree exclusively. 
Their gilding is altogctlicr as had as their carving is good. The 
rococo, which has been newly resuscitated from the archives of 
the cabinet-makers of the last century, has had, thanks to thesfc 
rlishtshiks, a W'Ondcrful success in Ilussia, where all the W'Orld 
were giving orders for rococo furniture. 

From Mr. Fopugayeff (Parrot’s Son), I went to Mr. Sakharieff 
(Sugar Baker), and then to iMr. Pustiinin (Empty Head), all riish- 
tshiks, and found everywhere the same arrangements; bearded 
fathers and Frenchifled sons, gilded flow'er-wreaths and wooden 
statues. They all asserted their superiority in this branch of art 
to the Germans ; but added there was one German who could 
work as they did with the chisel and knife, and that was a 1^. 
K — . I visited Mr. K — , who admitted that the matter stood as 
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the.Bussians liad smd, but that German gilding was much better^ 
and there were many other ‘‘huts” besides. The cliiof demand 
for wood carving, he said, came from the Kussiaii churches, 
where the natives had a double advantage; in the first place, 
from their better acciuaintancc with the priests, and secondly, 
from the thoughtlessness with which they undertook commis- 
sions, generally offered to him who undertook them on the lowest 
estimate. A German, who meant to do his work as well as pos- 
sible, and who, in case of having made too low an estimate, could 
not help himself by means of connexion and intrigue, could never 
undertake a commission so cheaply as tlic BussLan, and conse- 
q\%jjntly rarely obtained one. 

I begged Mr. K — to illustrate this by an example. “Oh! 
there are examples enough,” said he. “ But very lately there 
was a ({uantity of wood -carving wanted for a newly-built church. 
I made my calculation very exactly according to the plan laid 
down, the time in which the work must be finished, &c. and found 
I could not do it under twelve thousand rubles. A Bussian 
offered to take the contract at seven thousand. It was given 
him, but he w'aa not ready in time, and the consecration of the 
church had to be put off in consequence. Through the mediation 
of friends, not only the delay was excused, but he got the other 
five thousand ru])ics, under the pretence that a greater quantity 
of work had Ijecn required than was agreed for, and that it could 
not possild}’^ he done for the sum bargained for. The work has 
scarcely been finished tw’o years, and the gilding is tarnished 
already.” 

Everything in Russia is managed much in the same manner, 
and there arc abundance of such stories of promise and non- 
performance. 


THE RASNOSllTSTTlIiS (eEDLARR). 

I know not whether it be the unquiet nomadic element mingled 
in the Russian blood, Avhich does not allow any person or thing 
tp he so stable and sedentary as in our more solid Germany, or 
whether it must he ascribed to the active spirit of speculation, 
which urges them to look ou all sides for the best market for 
their wares ; but it is certain that nowhere are there so many 
wandering merchants and artisans as in Russia. Perhaps the 
severity of the climate, which requires constant movement, has 
something to do with it. The ciiorinous extent of the empire 
may also be a cause for this ; for, in many instances, if the sellers 
did not go to the buyers their Avarcs would not be hoiiglit at all. 
The suppleness and address of the Russians, who cau turn all 
things to account, and are never to be found at a loss, render 
to them much that would be impossible to a German. 

The Russians call these wandering traders rasnoshtshiks, or 
prominishlenniks. For this kind of commerce every Russian 
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has a decided talent, and adopts it more readily than any other. 
Peter the Great knew this well, when he advised the Jews not 
to come to Russia, where they would find their masters in the art 
of bargaining. Among the hundred nations that obey tbc Rus- 
sian sceptre, the native of (ireat Russia, properly so cliled, is 
exclusively the travelling merchant, or pedlar, except in the 
Polish provinces, where the Jew is his rival. 

As India has been compicrcd by Knglish aiei'chants, so lias 
Siberia ])ecn oonquered l)y the Hu.<sian ])edlars, who, exploring 
by degrees these vast countries in the interest of their traile, not 
only first wound around them the bonds that were to unite them 
to Russia, but took u]> anus to assist in the incorjjoration. In 
the cast and on tlio Persian frontier, in tiie south-west towards 
Ivloldavia and Wallachia, and in the exTreme north of Lapland, 
the active and far-reaching prominislileinriki, are fij»inniiig the 
same tlireads. 

The centre of Russiaii ])cdlaring, as ol* all (nher ])0<'nliiirly Rus- 
sian enterprises, is Moscow. The great manufacturing chiefs of 
that city are connected Avith lunltiludes ol‘ rasnashtsbiks, A\ho 
have a certain amount of credit with them. 'Tims furnislied, the 
trailer nails his saint’s picture to his onc-hors<* telega, and sets 
out cheerfully to visit ail parts of the known and the unknown 
Avorld. Whole caravans of thojn are to he met with, traversing 
the empire in every direction, with their carts decked out with 
saints’ pictures and the herbs of the step])cs. riicy cross the 
llhick Sea to the Tartars, though liicse are but ]>oor customers, 
pass the C'aucasian chain, traverse Siberia, and seek gai»i tit the 
very foot of tbc Cbiiieso wall. Persia is not too luit for tlmm, 
nor Kamtscliatka too cold, when the clink of the >ilvcr ruble is 
heard, if the market among tbc barbtwiaris is Mf)t prutituble, 
they hasten across the Lena, the Yenisei, and tlm Obi, to the 
Baltic and St. Petersburg. SVhat they cannot get rid of there, 
they carry among the “swamp pco])le,” as the Pniiis call thciu- 
Belvcs, and return at last to ^Moscow, afler t>vo or tlircc years’ 
absence, to pay their creditor, who, iu the mean time, probably^ 
has never heard a syllable of them. 

We western Kuropeans cleave to our rocks and mountains: but 
the pulses of Russian life beat on immeasuralJc plains around 
the whole circumference of the globe ; for between the Russiau- 
American possessions and the islands of the Icy )Sea, there re- 
mains but a small space to crmii»Iete the circle. "Whilst we 
Germans sometimes feci ourselves strange a few miles from our 
native soil, the Russian is at home everywhere in his vast native 
land; and it is all one to him Avliether he earn his bread under 
the parallel of Constantinople, or on the sliores of tlur Polar Sea. 
It would be a great mistake to suppose the numerous street 
population of the Russian cities all natives of the place. They 
come together from all parts of the north and south, to disperse 
again to the east and west. 
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the, Russians had said, but that German gilding was much better, 
and there were many other “huts” besides. The chief demand 
for wood carving, he said, came from the Russian churches, 
where the natives had a double advantage; in the first place, 
from tlieir better acquaintance with the priests, and secondly, 
from the thoughtlessness with 'which they undertook commis- 
sions, generall}'^ oficrod to him who undertook them on the lowest 
estimate. A German, wdio meant to do his work as Avell as pos- 
sible, and who, in case of having made too low an estimate, could 
not help himself means of connexion and intrigue, could never 
undertake a coinmiayion so cheaply as the Russian, and conse- 
qmu'iitly rarely obtained one. 

I begged Mr. to illustrate this by an example. “Oh! 
there are examples enough,” said he. “ But very lately there 
was a (piantity of 'vvood-carviug wanted for a iicwly-huilt church. 
I made my calculation very exactly according to the ])lari laid 
down, the time in which the work must be finished, &c. and found 
I could not do it under twelve thousand rubles. A Russian 
offered to take the contract at seven thousand. It was given 
him, hut he 'was not ready in time, and the consecration of the 
church had to be put off in conseciiiencc. Through the mediation 
of friends, not only the delay was excused, but he got the other 
five thousand rubies, under the j)rctencc that a greater (piantity 
of work Iwid lieeu rccpiired than Avas agreed for, and that it could 
not possibly be done for the sum bargained for. The work has 
scarcely been finished two years, and the gilding is tarnished 
already.” 

Everytliing in Russia is managed much in the same manner, 
and there arc abundance of such stories of promise and non- 
performance. 


THE RASXOSlITSniKS (PEDl-AUS). 

I know not whether it be the unquiet nomadic element minded 
in the Russian blood, which does not allow any person or thing 
tp he so stable and sedentary as in our more solid Germany, or 
whether it must he ascribed to the active spirit of speculation, 
which urges them to look on all sides for the best market for 
their wares ; but it is certain that nowhere are there so many 
wandering merchants and artisans as in Russia, rerhaps the 
severity of the climate, wliich requires constant movement, has 
sometliing to do with it. The eiionnous extent of the empire 
may also be a cause for this ; tor, in many instances, if the sellers 
did not go to the Imyers their w^arcs would not be bought at all. 
The suppleness and address of the Russians, wdio can turn all 
things to account, and are never to be found at a loss, render 
ea^ to tliem much that Avould be impossible to a Germcin. 

Russians call these 'W’andering traders rasuoshtslnks, or 
|»rominis]ilenniks. For this kind of commerce every Russtan 
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lias a decided talent, and adopts it more readily than any other. 
Tetcr tlic Great knew this well, when he advised the Jews not 
to come to Russia, where they would find their masters iu the art 
of bargaining. Among the hundred nations that obey the Rus- 
sian sceptre, the native of Great Russia, properly so ceiled, is 
exclusively tlie travelling merchant, or jicdlar, excej>t in the 
Polish provinces, where the Jew i'« his rival. 

As India has been conquered hy Knglibh im rcl units, so has 
Siberia been oonquered l)y the Rus.<^ian pedlars, who, exploring 
by degrees these vast countries in the interest of their trade, not 
only first wound around them the bonds that were to unite them 
to Russia, but took up arms to assist in the incorjioratitm. In 
the east ami on the IVivian frontier, iu the south-wc'-t towaiids 
Itloldavia and Wallachia, and iu the extreme north of J.<apland, 
the active and far-reaching proniiiiishlcnniki, arc spinning the 
same threads. 

The centre of Russian pcdlaring, as of all othi‘r peculiarly Rus- 
sian enterprises, is ^loscow. The great manufacturing chiefs of 
that city are connected with multitudes of rasnashtshiks, who 
have a certain amount of credit with them. Thus furnislicd, the 
trailer nails his saint's picture to his one-horse telega, find sets 
out cheerfully to visit all jnirts of tfie known and the unknown 
world. AVliole caravans of tliem are to bo met w'Hh, traversing 
the empire iu every direction, with their carts devked out with 
saints’ pictures and the herbs of the steppes, 'i'licy cross the 
llLick JSea to the I'artars, though these arc but poor customers, 
pass the Caucasian chain, traverse Siberia, and seek gain at the 
very foot of the C’hincse wall. Persia is not loo l ot tor them, 
nor Kamtschatka too cold, when the clink of the.- silver ruble is 
heard. If the market among the barbarians not profitable, 
they hasten across the Lena, the Yenisei, and the t)bi, to the 
Baltic and St. Petersburg. AVhat they cannot get rid of there, 
they carry among the “swainj) people,” as the Finns call them- 
selves, and return at last t<» iMoscow, after two or three years’ 
absence, to pay their creditor, wdio, in the mean time, probably, 
has never heard a syllable of them. 

We western Europeans cleave to our rocks and mountains; Imt 
the pulses of Russian life beat on immeasurable plains around 
tlic whole circumference of the globe ; for between the Russian- 
Americaii possessions and tiic islands of the Icy Sea, there re- 
mains but a small space to comjilete the circle. Whilst we 
Germans sometimes leel ourselves strange a few miles from our 
native soil, the Russian is at home e\'ery\vhcre in his vast native 
land; and it is all one to him whether he earn his bread under 
the parallel of Constantinople, or on the shores of the Polar Sea. 
It would be a great mi.stakc to suppose the numerous .street 
population of the Russian cities all natives of the place. They 
come together from all jiarts of the north and south, to disperse 
again to the east and west. 
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In no city is this more the case than in St. Petersburg, in 
whose streets all the goveniinents find representatives, and 
whither dealers and artisans of all kinds flock in multitudes. 

In every household there arc a multitude of breakable commo- 
dities Standing in constant need of repair. In all Russian towns 
artisans of all kinds are roaming about to supply this constantly 
recurring necessity ; which is the easier done, because their ma- 
nual dexterity enables them to do nearly as much with a mere 
hatchet as can be accomplished elsewhere with hammer, plane, 
knife, and chisel. Wandering coopers, smiths, tailors, and shoe- 
makers, are ready at a call to hoop, hammer, and patch ; even 
glaziers risk their fragile materials in the streets for the chance 
of a trifling profit. 

The loudest scream is that of the flower-merchants, who carry 
their wares about in pots, placed slantingly on a board upon their 
heads; dealers in singing -birds traverse the streets, hung with 
cages from head to foot; while others arc perfectly laden with 
boots, stockings, and gloves. Almost every cry announces some 
branch of industry from distant parts of the mighty empire, 
whereas our street calls have reference only to the neighbour- 
hood. “Sfapogi Kasanskiyi” (boots from Kasan), “Kartini 
Moskovskiya” (pictures from Moscow), ‘^Khalati Bukhorsldya” 
(Tartar dressing-gowns). The Mongolians and Tartars arc dis- 
tinguished for their skill in the preparation of leather, and almost 
every branch of manufacture connected with this ai’ticle in Russia 
has had its origin from them ; as the gold and silver embroidered 
caps and girdles of ^Moscow ; the richly-adorned Morocco boots 
for morning wear at Kasan, whicli are m use throughout Russia, 
and are also exported. Dressing-goTOs are almost the only 
things that do not come through Russian hands, but from those 
of the Tartar makers. Their “khalati” are generally their only 
merchandise, and for them alone they come to St. Petersburg, 
where they arc often called “dressing-gown Tartars.*’ Certainty 
the Tartar or Bokliarian gowns are the most perfect things of 
the kind. The price is moderate, the pattern of the silk extremely 
beautiful, the cut very elegant, and the colours lasting ; they are 
of the few articles of dress that are always in fashion. The dress- 
iiig-gowii Tartars may be distinguished at a glance from the rest 
of the street population of St. Petersburg by their cleanliness of 
apparel, carefully trimmed beards, shorn heads, and serious, 
anxious physiognomy. 

None of the rasnoshtshiks deal in a more current article than 
the picture-dealers of Moscow. The Russian delights to dccoratp 
his dyrelling Avitli all sorts of gaily-coloured pictures. The ka- 
baks (spirit-shops), the sitting-rooms of the lower classes, the 
little cabins of the river barges, often even the inside of the 
sledges and kibitkis, are plastered over with pictures, coloured 
paper, and patches of gay-looking carpet. The chief manufactory 
4)f these articles is Moscow, whence they issue to all ports of the 
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empire. These pictures may be divided into three classes, reli- 
gious, political, and aesthetic. The religious arc the oldest, the 
most peculiarly Russian, and the most universally (avoured. 
They represent all the scenes and subjects that consta\iitly busy 
the fancy of a Russian: heaven with its hapi>iness, h«.‘ll with its 
torments, the seven universal churches, with their hundred 
sacred cupolas and towers, the twelve most celebrated convents 
of Russia, all on one sheet; Moscow the Holy with its thousand 
churches; then the moral satiric pictures, such as the “gold 
devil” scattering Aioncy among the people, and dazzling and 
seducing all classes; the devil of love, and the devil of vanity, 
mocking and leading by the nose men and Avonien of all ages; 
then the holy martyrs uHsisting the poor and sick, and bearing 
with patience the greatest torments in their own persons. All 
these objects are depicted Avith great liveliness of fancy and 
colouring, and in the greatest detail. 

The political pictures all take tor their subjects the beloved 
jiersoiis of their emperors, and illu^trate a niindicr of anecdotes 
relative to them, 'fhe Kmperor Peter, Avhen, on the Lake of 
Ladoga, he seized the helm of the little vessel, and culled to the 
affrighted boatmen, “Courage, my !)rethren; diil yoii ever hear 
of an emperor drowned in a juiddle?” U'lie Kinperor Peter 
putting on the imperial crown; Alexander trying to restore to 
life the peasant found frozen to death in ].»itbiianja ; Nicholas 
wrapped in his simple mantle, in an ordinary Russian troika (a 
carriage Avith three horses), in Avbich he drives through bis em- 
pire; or Avith his son Constantine on his lap, in a small boatAvitli 
his consort; the heir to the imperial crown as be attends bis 
father at a rcAdew. 'fliero is a positive cyclns of such scenes, as 
current as the stamped coin of the realm, and coutinually re-ap- 
pearing in the same form and manner, and making part and par- 
cel of the national life. 

The ajsthetic pictures are mere imitations of foreign productions 
sent from Vienna, Paris, and Rerlin, to jMoscow, where they are 
immediately tniuslatcd into Russian; that is, quickly imitated, 
furnished Avith Russian inscrii)tions, and sold at a low price to 
the rasnoshtshiks, who disperse them throughout the A\orld. 
The pretty face of the Queen of England, and the beard of Louis 
Philippe, are thus made knoAvn on the other side of tlie Caucasus. 
Napoleon’s portrait is as common as among us, and all the re- 
markable events connected Avith that mighty apparition are 
variously presented in these pictures to the Russian people. 

COXSKCRATIOX OF A HOUSE. 

I was one day passing a windoAv round Avhich many persons 
were crowding, and found that the house, which belonged to a 
tobacconist, Avas to be consecrated. As I knew something of the 
owner, I entered the doorway, and Avas immediately invited to 
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enter and “ assist” at the ceremony. He had had his business in 
another street, and mis now removing and extending it. All was 
as bright as new silver in liis establishment: the counters and 
sofas were of highly-polished mahogany; the beds in the larther 
chambers made up and decorated, but as yet unslept in: in the 
front shop, parcels of tobacco, chests of cigars, and other wares, 
were arrajigcd in the best order; the weights and scales were 
all ready and as bright as gold ; but not an ounce of anything 
had yet been sold. 

A large party of guots in gala drc<?scs filled the rooms; some 
friends and relations of the merchant, bowing and crossing them- 
selves, marched after a party of priests in full pontificalibus. 
Ever}" tobacco-box and cigar-chest, every divan, table, and chair, 
every comer, doorway, wall, and window, was visited, blessed, 
and sprinkled, the oliiciating ]iricsts singing and swinging the 
censers all the time. The whole ended with a feast; and tlie 
merriment Avas still going on at the hack of the lionse when the 
business began in the front, Avhile the blessing was j'et warm and 
fresh. 


KiVER srcn*r;\t:. 

The little St. rctersbnrg gondolas that navigate the Xeva liave 
a broad and low ])roAv, and a ingh-pointed stern. A more impor- 
tant class of vessels than the gondolas arc the great strtise llccts 
Avhich come to St. Tetersburg in summer from the interior. 
There are among tlicm Vk>Iga, Kama, Ladoga, Uwiua, and Vol- 
cholf' ships, Avith which rivers, oAviug to au extensive system of 
canals, St. Petersburg is in constant intercourse. 

. The peculiar build of all these vessels, Avbicb pass under the 
general name of is this: they are enormously large, and so 
little labour is wasted on their construction, tliat they look more 
like productions of nature than of art. '.riie ])asis of them is the 
large trunk of the pine, of which the strongest side branches arc 
left, and serve as ribs to the boat. The planks that cover those 
ribs are smoothed merely with the hatchet, and made fast Avith 
strong Avoodeii pegs. The lading is covered Avitli a roof lormed 
of a young hivch-tree, on Avhich all the branches are Icil, and 
over this a tarpawling is sometimes throwJi. Kound the edge of 
this roof a kind of gallery runs for the convenience of the crew. 
The cabin of the master, made of planks roughly nailed together, 
and decorated Avith ]»ieces of gaudy carpet and pictures of saints, 
is placed in the*middle of the ship, dividing it thus into tAA’o parts. 
A pine-stem forms the mast, and supports an enormous sail, and 
two other pine-stems placed fore and aft are the rudders, Avhicff 
are generally longer than the mast. That at the j>roAV is often 
grotesquely painted in all colours, AA'ith long stripes, crosses, and 
stars, like the hem of Iris's garment, or the tail of a peacock ; and 
by the arrangement of these colours it is that the birthplace of 
the bark is Iwown. 
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Tlic fitritses arriA'c by hundreds and thousands every summer; 
the dects or caravans, as the llussians call them, liave* each their 
appointed time for leaAin;! their places of rendezvous i!i the in- 
terior; the “salt caravan'* at one time, the “iron caravan” at 
another; the greater part renuiin at »St. Petersburg. Not more 
than six or eight hundred return with a cargo, the others are 
broken upforiucl; many got frozen in before tlicv are broken 
up, and in the eoiirse of tlie winter are gnidiially stripped o;' liivir 
planks, leaving their skeleton sides creet amid the snow and icc 
on the banks of the Neva. 


UKnvPOCKiris. 

Tlio French ambassador was one day vaunting tlic dexterity of 
tlie Parisian tliicvcs to one of llie grand-dnkes. and related many 
anecdotes of their address. 'I’lie graud-dnke w^aa of ojdnion that 
the St. Petersburg thieves were ouilo tlieir i'tpiais; and olfered 
to lay a v/ager that, if the ambassador would iliiie with him the 
next day, he w'ould cause his excellency's w’atch, signet ring, or 
any other articles of his dress Avhicli he tlioiu'ht most secure, to 
bo stolen from him hel'ore Ihc dessert w’as over, 'fhe ambassador 
accepted the WMger, and the graiuhduke sent imuiediatcly to the 
chief of the i)olice, desiring him to send the adroitest thief he 
might ha]ipcn to have in custody at the time, 'flm man was 
dressed in livery, instructed what to do, and jn'omised a |)ardi)n 
if he accomplished his task well. 'I'hc ambas.sador had named 
his watch as the particular object of attention, both for himself 
and the thief; when he had got the watch the supposed servant 
■was to give the grand-duke a sign. 

The dinner began, tlie preliminary Avhet, the roups, and the 
rdti, came and disappeared in their turns; the red, white, (Ireek, 
Spanish, and French wines sparkled successively in the glasses of 
the guests. Tlic ambassador kept close guard on his w’ulch, and 
the grand-duke, observing his earnest anxiety, smiled with good- 
humoured arcliucss. The pretended lacquey was busily assisting 
in the removal of the dishes, the dinner w^as nearly over, and the 
prince awaited with impatience the expected signal. Suddenly 
his countenance brightened; lie turnccl to the ambassador, who 
w’^as deep in conversation with his neigtibour, and asked him what 
was the hour. Ilis excellency triumphantly put his hand to his 
pocket, he had had it on his >vatch a few minutes before, and to 
the amusement of all, but pariicnlarly of the grand-duke, drew 
j|ut a very neatly cut turnip! A general laugh followed. The 
ambassador, somewhat embarrassed, w'ould take a pinch of snuff, 
and felt in all his pockets for his gold snuff-box: it w-as gone! 
The laughter became louder: the ambassador in his embarrass- 
ment and vexation had recourse to his seal ring, to tuni it as he 
Avas accustomed: it was gone! Jn short, he found that he had 
been regularly plundered of everything but what had been fas- 
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tened on him by the tailor and the shoemaker: of ring, watch, 
snufF-box, handkerchief, toothpick, and gloves. The adroit rogue 
was brought before him, and commanded by the grand-duke to 
give back the stolen property; when, to the great surprise of the 
prince, the pickpocket took out two Avatches, and presented one 
to the ambassador and one to his imi)crial highness; two rings, 
one for the ambassador and one for the grand-duke ; two snuff- 
boxes, &c. In astonishment, his highness now felt in his pockets 
as the ambassador had done, and found that he too had been 
stripped of his moveables in a like manner. The graiid-dukc 
solemnly assured the ambassador that he had been quite uncon- 
scions of the theft, and was disposed at first to be angry with the 
too dexterous artist. HoAvcver, upon second thouglits, the fel- 
low who had enabled him to win his wager so triumpliantl)" Avas 
dismissed Avith a present, and a Avarning to employ his talents in 
future to more useful purposes. 

OFFICE FOR FOREIGNERS. 

In the first few days of my stay in St. Petersburg, T had occa- 
sion to visit the Alien-office several tiittes. It is, undeniably, one 
of the most interesting offices in the city. Its destination is in- 
scribed upon its broAv in four different languages. The officers 
arc exceedingly polite, and generally address you in your native 
language. In the ante-chamber persons arc stationed to take the 
cloak or furred coat, and give tickets in exchange as at a club. 
Tlie balls of audience are large and airy, as they are in all ])iiblic 
offices in Kiissia, A\hose roomy buildings bctir the same relation 
to our murky dens, in point of size, as the llussian empire does 
to our kingdoms. 

As every foreigner must present himself in person to obtain 
and rencAv his certificate of permission to reside, a very interesting 
society is generally to be found here, and one has an opportunity 
of becoming acquainted Avith every stranger in St. Petersburg. 
Here sit the English grumbling and cursing more than all at the 
countless inquiries of the Russian police ; Germans, Avho take it 
more patiently, and give contentedly the required guarantees, 
certificates, and signatures; governesses ansAvering the many 
questions jjut to them in fear and trembling; old ladies who, in 
tneir eightieth year, must talk about their birth, and say when 
And Avhere and how they came into this world; merchants, the 
quietest and most loyal people in the Avorld, and intent only on 
getting money, and yet Avho arc required to give security for 
tneir i>olitical sentiments ; honest German artisans questioned and 
cross- questioned like suspected criminals ; but all, as I said be- 
fore, in the politest manner possible. It is to be remarked also, 
that everything issuing from these officials has the smoothest ex- 
terior. Paper, Avriting, sealing, typographical arrangement, and 
even the style of the passports, permissions to reside, certificates, 
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and testimonials, which the .Russian authonritics issue, are better 
and more tasteful in appearance than with us. Ours smack of 
tlie dismal locality whence they emanate, and still bear the stamp 
of the middle ages ; in Hussia all these things are iu the newest 
fashion. 


IRON ROOF.^. 

Among the various arcliitcctural superioriticr> in which the 
cities of Russia rejoice, may be emimerated the manner in which 
their roofs bid defiance to Jujuter Huvius. Till very lately, 
Russia, like CJormany, was sheltered under thatch, tiles, and 
slates; but since whole mountains of iron haAc been discovered on 
the cstatqij of the Dcniidods and the .Iakov letis, this metal is 
used more and more as a shield against th(3 attacks of rain and 
hail. "I’hc maimer of construction is this -.—large plates of iron 
are laid upon the rafters, lapping over each other, and soldered 
together at the edges. ()n the sides of tlie rafters they arc made 
fast, hilt nowlierc else; in other respects, the Avholc roof restvS 
loosely ujioii tlie house. Holes pierced for nails arc found to 
diminish the durability. These roofs are commonly painted 
green. As a frequent renewal of this paint is necessary to the 
preservation of the roof, they have usually a bright and new ap- 
pearance. Those iron roofs last more than twice as long as tiles, 
and do not cost twice as much (the duration of one is I’cckoned at 
tAvenfy, the other at fifty years). The iron roofs, moreover, arc 
lighter than any other, lii case of fire, however, they arc more 
dangerous, as they heat sooner, ami arc more difficult to remove. 
All the Russian iron roofs are inclined at a very slight angle, and 
indeed look almost fiat like the Italian roofs. In summer, more- 
over, they arc as hot as the jiiomhi of Venice, and in winter as 
c»ld as an ice cave among the glaciers : yet in 8t. Petersburg, 
Moscow, Odessa, and all tlic chief cities of European Russia, ex- 
cept the Polish and (ierman cities, and even in the ncAV towns of 
Siberia, the greater part of the better houses (those belongijig to 
the government always) arc provided ivith these convenient, ele- 
gant, flat green roofs. 

THE FA'J'JIEU OF THE RUSSIAN FLEET. 

Tlie little boat which Peter the Great assisted to build with his 
owm hands for the purpose of navigating the Neva during the 
building of St. Petersburg and of his larger vessels: that little 
reed first cast by him upon the Avaters of the Baltic, which has 

r ce made so usurious a return : this Father of the Russian Fleet, 
it is called in St. Petersburg, lies iu the fortress under a small 
hut. It is Avell done of the Russians to honour and preserv'e it; 
well done that, Avhen it is brought from its abiding-place, it should 
be saluted by the thunder of the. whole fleet, as when a prince 
shoAvs himself to his people ; but it is very ill done to paint, re- 
ncAv, and furbish up this relic as they do. They have planed and 
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whitened away the old soil left by feter’s* hands,; they have re- 
moved the old copper that Peter himself nailed on, and put some 
that is bright and clean in its place : there is nothing dusty or 
old-looking about it. 

The vessel is thirty feet long, eight feet broad, and can spread 
three sails. In the stern of the vessel is an image carved in wood, 
representing a long-heiirdcd llussian pope stretching out his hand 
over the sea, blessing and consecrating it, that it may bear the* 
Kiissian fleet, typified in some rude carvings of sliips leavhig the 
harbour. 


VArf>i:n hatus. 

On Saturday evening an unusual movement may be Ifeen among 
the lower classes in St. Petersburg. Whole companies of poor 
soldiers, who liavc got a temporary furlough, troo]>s of mechanics 
and lahouicrs, whole families, men, women, and children, are 
eagerly ^versing the streets with towels under their arms, and 
hirch-twigs in their hands. Prom the zeal and haste manifested 
in their movements they Avould seem to be engaged on ini])ortant 
business, as in fact they arc, the most important and agreeable of 
the whole week. I'liey are going to tlic public hath, to forget, 
in the eniojmicnt of its vapours, the sulferings of the past week, 
to make supple the limbs stilfcncd with past toil, and invigorate 
them for that which is lo come, 'llie lUissiatis arc such lovers of 
vapour baths that Petersburg contains an immense number of 
these establishments, "fhose for the poor arc mostly in the 
suburbs. Before the door the words “ entrance to the baths,” 
in large letters, invite the eye ; within the door-wjiy, so narrow 
that only one at a time can work his W’ay in, sits the money- 
taker, who exchanges a ticket for the bath for a few' copeks, and 
has generally a whole sackful of large copper coin by liis si(te. 
Near him sit a couple of women selling “schnaps” and kalatshi, 
while the people arc thronging in and out as at a theatre. 'J'he 
plotniks, W'ho make a holiday at an earlier hour on Saturday 
that they may not lose their bath ; the servants and coachmen 
who have been lucky enough to get leave from their masters; 
the poor w orried soldier, to whom this joy is sweeter than to all, 
because it falls so seldom to his share ; men, w’omcn, boys, girls, 
all hurry to secure their tickets, as if they were proceeding to 
some favourite show. 

Let us also take one and follow them to see what is going on. 
In general the passage is divided into two parts behind the check- 
taker’s post, one tor the male and one for the female guests, 
the bathing-houses, lor the peasants in the countiy, the bath i 
often in common for both sexes, and some traveuers maintain 
that the same thing takes place in St. Petersburg. I can only 
siy I have visited many, and always found the baths for the sexes 
diVided from one another. 

(“*fter an oneii snace, in which a number of men are 
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litting in a state of nudity on benclies, all dripping with water 
ind pcrsjuratjon, and as rod as lol>stcrs, breathing deep, sighing, 
jufling, and gossiping, and busily employed in drying themselves 
ind dressing. These have alrondy buliiod. and now in a glow of 
[)leasurablo cxciteinent are pnHing and blov,'ii:g like rritoiis in 
:he sea. Even in the v.inter 1 have -ecu these people, all melt- 
ing frmn the hot bath, tirvin:; and dressing ivi the ojku air, or at 
most iii a sort ot‘ booth Ibnning nn out-house to the hriths. 
Round it are the doors leadiiig to t’u; bathing- rooms, large 
n'oodeii aj'-artnicnts, in which a heat of !0 to 50 { Reaumur) is 
maintained. A tiiick cloud of vapour couseals at first what is 
going on v.ithin: for iiot’iijig is at tirh but the feeble 

glininier of the lamps, l*reaking tlirougli ii th-ck atmosphere, 
and tlic* Ibnue of toe heated ovens, 'i o remain liere clothed is 
evidently impossible, neither wo»dd it be sidvisable for a well- 
drowsed ])ersou to risk an appearance bore os a mere spectator. 

1 entered, ihereflu'e, in tiee costunuj of ii.tliire, in wbi^h we are 
as much alike us one egg is like another. In aiiy other costume 
tlic naked people would Inlallibly liave ejected me speedily. 
I'ndcr this disguise I pursued niy observations unmolested, the 
bath })oing by no ineaiis my object. 

^V'hcn th.o door is opened, aw l)eihre ob'Crvcd, r.o object is at 
first visible. 'Hie vapour is raised "ny tlie entrance of the cold air 
witli the new comer, which makes that visible ■, ificb, exi-ting 
before m a ludf ga: eons state, \\a.« uv^urly trunsjmreiit. In n inter 
one must outer like Jupiter Ui -Viiicle, in cloud., and tempest; 
the cold 'itm()s})}un-e brougbi. by tb’e new com.'r feezing the 
va];onr within, and cansing it to descend In flakes (A snow'. 

'riie "sensation at first is very singular. There rr. i‘ ii nnnibe:' of 
person.s, from My to a hundred, employed apparcutly in the most 
extraordinary manner in the world : namely, in intlicting torture 
on tliemselves. On the platforms, raised in the form of an amphi- 
theatre, lie a number nl’ bodies on their hacks or stomachs; if not 
dead, they certainly seem strngglihg with death; for the air they 
are breathing can only serve to stifle, (/ther persons, their tor- 
mentors, are employed in scourging tliem with birchen rod.s, 
steeped iu cold water, as if to increase tlic smart. Hero and 
there a father is liolding hi.< little boy b<‘tweeii i.i.^ knees, and 
diligently cmjdoycd in flogging him. Otiiers a.]-e standing by 
the glowing stoves, as if tiiey wished to he roasted, and others 
again, descending li'om tin; up])er jdatforms, -itcaming at every 
pore, have ice-cold water poured over them ]>y tlie pailful, of 
pdiicii there ;ire tanks at hand Ojc the purjiose. 

^ A man may fancy liimself entering a place of penance, and take 
the ])Cople, if not for victims of jicrsecntion, as they scent willing 
sufferers, at least for juartvrs to some fixed idea or some fanatic^ 
extrav«agance. Hut w liai will a stranger tlii.nk wlien he ijuestionai 
the men, and hears them all protest tiiey are delighted with their 
d''‘ciulinc. and a.s cjmibrtuble ay ftsh iu v/ulcrV 
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however, who can overcome the first impression, who 
fei|h..iecustom his lungs to swallow fire, and will place himself 
a bench, and yield to the languor inevitably resulting from 
iSordinate perspiration, will soon be enabled to solve the enigma, 
in the baths I am describing I did not experience this enjoyment, 
for they were too disgusthig to tempt me to join in" the delights 
of the placij ; but in the more elegant establishments, of which 
there are man^ in St. Petersburg, and where everything, ante* 
chamber, dressing-rooms, aiid baths, are perfect in their kind, I 
have <^en experienced it. The pleasurable sensation is felt 
when the first disagreeahle cifect of the heat is overcome, and 
the transpiration coiiinienccs in full activity. Then the bene- 
ficent spirit of warmth pervades the whole frame, a divine sense 
of pleasure is all that remains to us of 0!ir existence, our whole 
being seems dissolved in fleeting vapour; all pain, all stiffness, 
vanishes from the linil)s; we feel light and buoyant as feathers. 
The rubbing and flogging v/ith birchen twigs increases the trans- 
piration, aM consecpicntly the enjoyment. All bodily pain, be 
it what it may, disappears in these baths; of headache, tooth- 
ache, cramps, convulsion in the limbs or face, gout and rheuma- 
tism, not a trace remains. It is an extraordintwy excitement, a 
kind of intoxication of the whole nervous system. Of course it 
is not asserted that the Russian baths arc a radical cure for all 
those disorders, for itiaiiy pains return >vith increased violence 
afterwards; hut it is certain that, while in the bath, and for some 
■^hours afterwards, every person feels himself totally free from 
suffering, and hence we may easily comprelicnd the extraor- 
dinary fondness of the Uuvssiaiis for this kind of intoxication. By 
one of these batlis a man is washed out like a sponge : not only 
the skill is washed, but the heart, stomach, liver and lungs, 
seem cleansed by the torrent of evaporation. For a sensual peo- 
ple, I can imagine no higher enjoyment. The Russians of all 
ranks and ages are so accustomed to the use of these baths that 
tl^y feel unwell w'hen obliged to dispense with them for any 
length of time ; and the poor soldier, fettered by the severity of 
discipline, null complain that he lias not been able to enjoy the 
bath for a month, with as compassion- asking an air as if he had 
undergone the pangs of hunger for as long a period. 


THE EXD. 






